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State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  Thirj 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
the  31ft  of  January  lybS,  to  the  28th  of  February,  near  the  foot  of  .dili- 
tbur’s  Scat. 


Thermom.  Barom. 
Morning.  Noon. 


1788.  Jan.  31  20 

Febr.  i  22 

2  24 

3  36 

4  32 

5  37 

6  40 

7 

8  32 

9  32 

o  32 
1 1  23 

*2  34 

*3  46 

14  40 

15  41 

16  36 

,  <7  34 

18  29 

*9  33 

to  28 

21  33 

22  33 

23  3» 

24  ,30 

25  3* 

26  30 

27  28 

28  34 


30.175 

29.65 

29. 

29.4 

29.75 

29.8 

30.04 

30.175 

30.025 

29. 

29-75 

29-975 

29.7 

29.48 

29.695 

29.765 

29.5 
29.725 
29.525 
29.225 
29-055 
28.95 
29.125 
29.2125- 

29.175 

29-5 

29.375 

29.275 

29-35 


Weather# 


Clear, 

Ditto. 

Sleet. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Rain. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Sleet. 

Ditto 

Ditto.- 

Rain. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Clear. 

Rain. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Sleet, 

Rain. 

Ditto. 

Sleet. 

Snow.^ 

Ditto, 

Rain. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Clear, 


Quantity  of  Rain,  1.98 


Thermometer. 

Days. 

Feb.  14.  47  greateft  height  at  noon. 
Jan.  51.  20  lead  dittOi  morning. 


Barometer, 

Days. 

7-  30. 1 75  greateft  elevation. 
21.  2^.95  icait  ditto,' 
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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


DUNSKET  CASTLE. 

This  Ciftle  is  ntuated  in  the  County  of  Wigtont  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Mull  of  Galloviay,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  paffage  betweea 
that  place  and  the  coaft  of  Ireland.  It  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the 
family  of  Blair  of  Dm/key^  which  family  is  now  reprefented  by  the  eldeft  (bo 
of  the  late  Sir  yames  Hunter  Blair,  Baronet.  The  prefent  maohon-houfe 
is  about  half  a  mile  didant  from  the  old  CafUc. 


To  the  1 

SIR, 

H  E  R  E  is  no  charafter,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  hidory, 
which,  in  my  judgement,  ought  to 
(band  fo  high  in  the  edimation  of  man¬ 
kind  as  that  of  the  late  King  of  Pruf- 
(ia,  whether  we  view  him  in  the 
light  of  a  great  commander,  a  legida- 
tor,  or  a  judge  ;  for  in  all  thefe  capa- 
dties,  the  world  need  not  be  informed, 
he  frequently  afted :  His  talents  too,as 
a  poet  and  an  hidorian,  and  his  focial 
virtues,  render  him  fo  much  an  unique 
among  princes,  that  by  thefe  alone  his 
repuution  would  be  edablidied,  even 
had  they  not  been  connefled  with  his 
other  more  (hining  qualities.  In  your 
lad  Magazine,  a  Correfpondent  has 
pointed  out  fome  afls  of  (everity  dur¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  tliis  glorious  Mon¬ 
arch’s  reign,  which  I  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  authentic!; ;  becaufe  1  have 
often  known  (imilar  talas  related  of 
other  great  men,  and  of  this  Monarch, 
which,  when  fifted  and  examined  to 
the  bottom,  were  found  entirely  def- 
titute  of  truth,  and  to  have  been  col- 
le<ded  by  travellers,  and  others,  from 
vague  report,  and  unceitain  informa¬ 
tion.  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only 
mention  the  variety  of  falfe  and  im¬ 
probable  anecdotes  daily  circulated  in 
our  own  news-papers,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  in  which  royalty  itfclf  is  not 
fpared.  I  might  even  poise  out  many  in¬ 


dances,  where  circumdances  injuriout 
to  individuals,  after  being  publicly  iS- 
ferted  in  the  fupreme  council  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  have  been  difeovered  to  be  ill 
founded  and  calumnious.  But  admit¬ 
ting  the  fa<ds  as  dated,  itisnotfurpriiing 
if,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  fertile 
in  events  of  the  mod  wonderful  na¬ 
ture,  many  incidents  (imilar  to  tho(e 
laid  before  the  public  may  have  hap¬ 
pened,  which,  taken  by  themfclvcs« 
without  an  explanation  of  the  caufes 
on  which  they  proceeded,  appear 
fraught  with  feverity ;  but  when  un- 
derdood,  and  accounted  for,  mud  be 
confidered  as  neceffary  and  jud  a£ls 
of  government.  To  how  many  dread¬ 
ful  fuderings,  worfe  than  death  itfelf 
to  a  liberal  mind,  are  numbers  of  un¬ 
fortunate  perfons  expofed  under  the 
Biitidi  laws,  notwithdanding  our  bead¬ 
ed  and  envied  freedom  !  Do  not  debt¬ 
ors,  felons,  and  others,  confined  in 
jail,  experience  honors  that  liie  loul 
revolts  at  ?  and  yet,  fuch  is  the  con- 
ditutlon  of  every  country,  even  tho(e 
where  libeny  mod  prevails,  that  thole 
things  mud  be.  In  Pruflia,  as  in  o- 
ther  abfolute  dates  where  the  execu¬ 
tive  government  is  entirely  fubfervient 
to  the  will  of  the  Monarch,  need  we 
be  furprifed  if,  from  political  motives 
and  fecret  information,  communicated 
to  him  but  not  made  public^  he  found 
2  k 
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it  confident  with  the  general  welfare, 
to  adopt  meafures  with  refpedl  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  fcemingly  harih  in  their 
nature,  but  which,  if  all  the  proofs 
and  documents  that  fell  under  the  eye 
of  the  Monarch  and  the  Judge  had 
been  laid  before  the  world,  would  have 
been  deemed  necefl'ary  exertions  of 
the  power  veiled  in  them,  and  proper 
precautions  againft  confpiracics,  trea- 
fons,  and  other  crimes  tending  to  the 
fubvcrlion  of  government  ?  It  is  fure- 
ly  therefore  proper,  that  we  Ihould 
liften  to  fuch  reports  with  caution, 
and  fufpend  our  belief  of  them,  until 
ve  are  convinced  that  they  do  not  de¬ 
rive  their  origin  from  prejudice  or 
malevolence  ;  the  prefumption  being, 
that  under  fo  wife  and  fo  great  a  Mo¬ 
narch  as  the  immortal  Frederick,  who 
was  truly  the  father,  the  proteftor, 
and  legillator  of  his  people,  none  of 
his  fiibjeds  were  unjudly  opprefied, 
nor  any  peifon  treated  with  feverity, 
unlcfs  his  guilt  had  been  proved,  or 
tl»e  Prince’s  conduft  influenced  by 
motives  of  the  mod  cogent  nature. 
This  feems  to  be  a  fairer  conclufion, 
than  iliat  j)rivatc  refentment  or  ani- 
mofity  was  harboured  in  the  bread 
of  a  great  King  againdan  individjual. 

The  indance  brought  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Pciron  Trent  is  well  judified 
from  the  following  account  of  that  gen- 
tlenun,  Trent  was  a  freebooter,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Audrian  ir¬ 
regulars,  fptcad  rainne  and  defolation 
through  every  part  of  Germany  ;  hof- 
tile  to  the  late  Emprefs  Queen  in  the 
war  immediately  preceding  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapclle.  His  very  name  crea¬ 
ted  terror ;  and  the  murders,  robberies, 
and  other  devadations  committed  by 
him  and  his  followers,  rendered  him 
the  general  fubjedl  of  execration.  In 
the  couifc  of  his  exploits  he  had  made 
free  with  the  property  of  fomc  of  the 
fubjefts  of  theK.  of  PrufKa,  his  native 
fovereign,  who  refolved  to  punifh  him, 
and  took  the  fird  opportunity  of  doing 
fo,  to  the  great  fatisia^^ion  of  all  thofe 
V^hom  he  had  injuied. 


ing  ^Pruffia  vindicated^ 

I  flirewdly  fufpedt,  that  fomethlng 
more  than  intrigue  with  a  lady  occa- 
fioned  the  piinifliment  of  the  Italian,  • 
The  people  of  that  country,  taught 
in  the  fchool  ofMachiavel,  have  long 
been  famous  for  ingenuity  in  weaving 
political  webs ;  perhaps  the  Italiao, 
under  the  influence  of  fomc  of  thofe 
powers  who  regarded  the  Pruflian 
Monarch  with  an  evil  eye,  wa^  trying 
his  fliill  in  the  fcience  of  plotting;  and 
that  the  King,  like  an  able  engineer, 
had  countermined  him  ;  and  having 
difeoverc  1  his  machinations,  was  de¬ 
termined  to  put  an  end  to  fuch  pio- 
jcils,  and  make  an  example  of  the  au- 
tlior  of  them. 

In  every  data,  feverity  in  the  puniflx- 
ment  of  deferters  has  been  confidered 
as  ncccflary  to  the  cxidence  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  Among  the  Prnflian  troops,  com-  » 
pofed  of  foldiers,  reauited  in  every 
part  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  it  is  peculiarly  reejuifite,  and 
for  that  reafon  the  late  King  laid  down 
a  rcfolutlon,  never  to  pardon  deferters; 
being  fenliblc,  that  the  fafety  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  defence  of  his  people 
depended  altogether  upon  the  difeipline 
of  his  army  and  the  prevention  of  this 
crime. 

I  am  forry  I  have  it  not  in  my  power 
to  give  further  fatisfiudion  to  yout 
correfpondent  in  relation  to  th«  circum- 
danccs  he  mentions,  or  to  difprovc 
them  entirely.  It  appears  to  me  fuf* 
ficient,  if  I  am  able  to  account  for  the 
King’s  conduft  in  the  manner  I  have 
done.  The  fecret  and  hjdtjcn  fprings 
of  a  gorerdnicnt,  dcady,  conlidcnt* 
and  uniform,  like  that  of  the  late 
King  of  Pruflia,  are  not  to  be  deve¬ 
loped  ;  but  when  we  take  a  general 
view  of  his  whole  adminidration,  and 
of  his  political  wifdom,  we  may  julUy 
conclude,  that  the  great  tendency  of 
the  whole  was  for  the  publick  utility 
and  fafety,  and  that  particular  indancts 
of  feverity  were  only  calculated  to 
promote  that  laudable  end ;  we  may 
alfo  fuppofc,  that,  in  the  confufion  of 
war,  and  amidd  a  variety  of  impoit- 
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mt  avocations,  feme  things  may  have  Henry  the  IV.  of  France  is  held  up 
happned  without  the  participation  or  by  hiftorians  as  a  model  for  future 
inowk-dge  of  the  King.  Princes ;  and  the  French  nation,  even 

Upon  tlie  -whole,  it  docs  not  feem  at  this  day,  fpeak  of  him  -with  tender- 
candid  to  fix  upon  a  few  examples  of  nefs  and  affeclion  ;  and  yet  L'Etoile^ 
particular  ii«5ts  of  government,  whereof  a  conten^porary  author,  in  his  journal, 
the  grounds  cannot  in  the  nature  of  mentions  feveral  harfh  meafures  and 
things  be  underflood,  and  draw  from  particular  inflances  of  feverity  adopted 
them  any  conclufions  with  refjied  to  by  that  great  Prince,  where  individuals 
the  charafter  of  a  Prince,  unlefs  we,  fuffered,  but  which  were  juftified  by 
at  the  fame  time,  are  well  acquainted  the  exigences  of  the  (late,  and  did 
with  the  flate-necclTity  that  occafloned  therefore  no  ways  derogate  from  the 
thcTefecniing  inflances  of  cruelty.  The  acknowledg-:d  merits  of  Henry  the 
benevolent  and  amiable  ciura^er  of  Great. 


The  following  hlflorical  account  of  the  Cafllc  of  Lochmahen,  of  which  a 
view  was  given  in  our  Magazine  for  Auguft  laft,  having^eq  lately  com¬ 
municated  by  an  ingenious  Gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the' antiquitiet 
of  Scotland,  we  now  lay  the  fame  before  our  readers. 

This  Caftle,  the  laft  ereftednear  Annandalc.  This  William  gives  an- 
Lochmaben,  (as  there  were  other  charter  to  the  above  monks  of 
two  others  much  more  ancient)  was  the  filhing  of  Tordutf,  referrtng  to 
built  by  the  Bruces  after  they  be-  himfelf  and  heirs,  fturgeon,  grefpies^ 
came  Lords  of  Annandule  ;  the  fiift  and  fea-wreck.  He  al(o,  about 
of  them  was  Robert,' fecond  fon  to  gives  a  charter  to  Adam,  for.  of  Ro- 
Robert  fon  of  Adclm.  The  (lift  Ro-  bert  Carlifle  of  Kinmont. 
bert,  who  came  into  England  with  William’s  fon  was  Robu-t.  Lord  of 
William,  the  Conqueror  of  that  king-  Annandalc,  called  Robert  of  H-.r:f  1- 
dom,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Fulk  pole,  in  the  cartulary  of  Hclr,-.cu!tra~. ; 
de  Paynel,  by  whom  he  had  Adam,  this  Robert  confirms  a  donation  .Ti  tie 
firll  of  the  Bruces  of  Skelton  in  Eng-  by  his  father  Willi;uti,  and  grandfin 
land,  now  cxtin<ft,  and  the  abovemen-  ther  Robert  Bruce,  Lords  of  Annan- 
tipned  Robert,  who  hy  Euphemia  dale,  of  the  churches  of  Annan,  KiU 
de  Annan  got  the  Lordfliip  of  Annan-  patrick,  'Loclimabcn,  &c.  in  Scotland, 
dale  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar ;  and  to  the  canons  regular  of  St  Mary’s 
in  the  time  of  King  David  firll,  with  of  Gylburn.  This  Robert  died  with- 
her  confent  gives  a  fiflilng  at  Torduff  out  ifluc,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
in  Annandde,  to  the  monks  of  Holm-  uncle  Robert,  who  macried  Ifobcl,  fe- 
cultram,  now  Abbyholm,  in  Cumber-  cond  daughter  to  David  Earl  of  Hun* 
Lnd,  fome  time  after  1150.  Their  tington  ;  their  fon  was  another  Robert, 
t)n  was  Robert,  Lord  of  Annandalc,  who  married  Ifobel,  daughter  to  Gil- 
called  the  Younger,  who  confirmed  the  bert  Earl  of  Glocefter  ;  this  Robert 
grant  of  the  above  iilhing,  and  gave  to  died  in  1295,  leaving  two  fons,  Ro* 
the  See  of  Glafgow  the  chur^es  of  bert  and  ^inard,  and  a  daughter 
Moffat,  Kilpatrick,  Dryfdaie,  Hod-  ChrilHan,  married  to  Patrick.  Dunbar 
dam,  and  Caftlemilk.  He,  by  Ifobel,  Earl  of  March, 
natural  daughter  to  King  WiUiana  the  The  laft-mentloned  Robert  married 
Lyon,  had  William  Lord  of  Annan-  Martha  Countefs  of  Carrick,  and  in 
dale,  and  Robert,  afterwards  Lord  her  right  became  Earl  of  Canick;thej 
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left  i  fon,  Robert  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  rer  of  Annan, a  large  deer  park  and  rab- 
in  1282  married  Chriftian,  widow  bit-warren,  a  fat  cow,  called  a  lardncr 
of  Thomas  de  Xiacells,  and  daughter  mart  cow,  from  every  parifh  in  Annan- 
of  William  de  Irby  in  Cumberland  ;  dale,  amounting  formerly  to  tliirty, 
he  is  faid  to  have  died  in  1 303.  He  but  fincc  the  art  of  annexation  in  1 609, 
had  a  houfe  on  the  Bailliebrae,  nigh  now  reduced  to  twenty  ;  fixty  need- 
the  Mote  of  Annan,  >  the  ruins  of  ing  geefe,  and  the  foreft  of  Wood- 
which  a  (lone  was  found,  now  to  be  cock-air  for  fummer  forage  for  their 
feen  in  a  fummer-houfe  there,  with  horfes,  300I.  /vr  ann.  to  the  keeper 
Robert  de  Brus,  Count  de  Carrick,  of  the  Caftle,  with  the  (Upend,  after 
Seigneur  de  Annan,  1300,  upon  it.  paying  the  minifter  of  Lochmaben,  and 
He  left  Roben,  afterwards  King  of  all  the  efeheats  he  could  be  cenain 
of  Scotland  ;  Edward,  King  of  Ire-  of  before  the  Capt.  of  Annan, 
land :  Niel,  Thomas,  and  Alexander ;  The  Stewartry  or  Dillrirt  of  An- 
Ifobel,  married  firft  to  Thomas  Ran-  nandalc,  of  which  I.ochmaben  Ca(ll« 
dolf,  fecondly  to  the  Earl  of  Athole,  was  the  chief  fonalice,  is  a  fertile  vale, 
thirdly  to  Alexander  Bruce;  Mary,  24  miles  lopg,  and  about  14  miles 
married  firft  to  Sir  Neil  Camjibell  of  broad:  from  its  vicinity  to  England, 
Lochow,  fecondly  to  Sir  Alexander  and  the  continual  incurfions  and  pre- 
Frafer,  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  datory  wars  of  the  borderers,  the  grcai- 
Scotland.  Chriftian,  married  firft  eft  part  of  it  was  uncultivated  and  com- 
Gratney,  Earl  of  Mar,  fecondly  Sir  moo  ;  but  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
Chriftopher  Seton,  thirdly  Sir  An-  nrefent  century,  or  rather  within  the 
drew  Murray  of  Both  well:  Matilda,  laft  thirty  years,  all  thefe  waftes  and 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Rofs  :  Marga-  commons  have  been  divided  and 
ret,  manied  to  Sir  Willi  arti  Carlrle  of  brought  into  culture,  and  the  country 
Torthorwald  and  Cmnington  :  Eliza-  has  alTumed  a  new  appearance ;  which 
beth,  married  Sir  William  Difhington  may  be  aferibed  not  only  to  the  divi- 
of  Ardrofs  :  And  married  fion  of  the  commons,  but  likewife  W 

David,  Lord  Brichen,  King  Robert’s  the  improvement  made  in  the  roads, 
fon  was  David  II.  who  died  in  the  and  particularly  in  the  great  weftern 
Caftle  of  Edinburgh",  in  1371  :  and  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by 
the  Caftle  of  Lochmaben  and  Lord-  Moffat,  Gratney,  and  Carlide,  rim- 
Ihip  of  Annandale,  came  to  Thomas  ning  through  this  vale,  and  carried  on 
Randolf  Earl  of  Murray,  and  went  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the  country,  af- 
with  his  (Ifter  Agnes  to  the  Dunbars,  ter  they  had  obtained  an  art  of  parlia- 
Earls  of  March  ;  after  their  forfeiture  ment  for  levying  a  toll  to  defray  the 
it  went  to  the  DouglalTcs,  who  alfo  cxpence  of  making  and  keeping  it  in 
loft  it  by  the  fame  fate  ;  and  then  hav-  repair. 

ing  come  to  Alexander  Duke  of  Al-  The  (ituation  of  the  town  of  An- 
bany,  he,  for  rebelling  againft  his  bro-  nan,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
ther  King  James  III.  and  plundering  that  name,  which  here  falls  into  the 
the  fair  of  Lochmaben  in  1484,  was  Solway  Frith,  is  favourable  for  carry- 
alfo  forfeit.  Since  which  time  it  has  ing  on  foreign  trade,  but  it  has  as  yet 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  derived  few  advantages  in  that  way 
and  become  the  great  key  of  the  from  its  (ituation.  A  fabrick  for  card- 
weft  border ;  a  garrifon  of  too  horle  ing  and  fpinning  of  cotton. has  lately 
and  200  foot  being  kept  in  it,  who  been  ererted,  and  the  town  begins  to 
for  their  maintenance  had  the  King’s  incrcafc.  In  the  church-yard  of  Ruth- 
four  towns  of  Hitae,  Hecks,  Green-  well,  a  few  miles  weft  from  Annan, 
hill,  and  Sroallholm :  the  fiftiings  of  is  the  celebrated  Runick  monument, 
the  lochs,  four  fifhing-boaa  on  the  ri-  deferibed  by  Gordon  in  his  Itinera- 

rintf) 


jtccount  of  a  "Ncji  Mujtcal  PhenotatKon*  ^ 


iTufn  Sqitcntrionalc,  and  mentioned 
by  Pennant.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  monument  of  the  kind  in  Britain, 
except  that  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumber¬ 
land  ;  and  a  learned  and  ingenious 
gentleman  from  CarHde,  well  acqu^nt- 
ed  with  the  Runick  charaflers,  has 
lately  copied  the  infeription  with  much 
care  and  accuracy,  and  k  is  (o  be 
hoped  will  give  the  interpretation. 

Annandak  formed  a  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  province  of  Valentia ;  and  Sere- 
rius’  wall  ending  here,  it  abounds  wth 
Roman  llations  and  antiquities.  The 
camps  at  Birrens  in  Middlebie,  and 
on  the  hill  of  Bumfwork,  are  ftill  en¬ 
tire,  and  their  form  is  preferved  ;  and 
the  traces  and  remains  of  a  military 
road  are  now  viiible  in  different  parts 


of  the  country.  The  mins  of  the 
houfe  or  cadie  of  Auchincafs,  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Moffat,  once  the 
feat  of  that  potent  Baron,  Thomas 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  Lord  of 
Anflandale,  and  Regent  of  Scotland,  ia 
the  minority  of  David  IL  covers'above 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  even  now  con¬ 
veys  an  idea  of  the  plan  and  drength 
of  the  building.  The  ancient  cadle 
of  Comlongan  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Murrays,  Earls  of  Annandale,  and 
now  to  Lord  Stormont,  is  dill  in  a 
tolerable  date  of  prefervation ;  but  ex¬ 
cept  this  eadlc  and  that  of  Hoddom, 
m^t  of  the  other  old  fortalices  and 
towers  are  now  taken  down;  or  ia 
ruins. 


To  the  PubKfher. 


SIR*, 

OU  will  oblige  me  by  inferting, 
in  your  valuable  Mifcellany,  the 
following  fhort  account  of  an  infant 
muGcian,  Sophia  Hoffman.  This  child, 
when  only  nine  months  old,  difeover- 
cd  fo  violent  an  attachment  to  mufical 
founds,  that,  if  taken  out  of  a  room 
where  any  perfbn  was  playing  on  an 
indrument,  it  was  frequently  impolE- 
We  to  appeafe  her,  but  by  bringing  her 
back.  The  nearer  fhe  was  carried  to 
the  performer,  the  more  delighted  fhe 
appeared  to  be,  and  would  often  clap 
her  little  hands  together  in  accurate 
time.  Her  father,  who  is  a  very  in- 
dudrious  and  ingenious  mufician,  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  thefe 
favourable  fymptoms.  He  taught  her 
by  a  very  fingular  procefs  the  names  of 
the  notes,  and  their  fituation  on  the 
haqifichord ;  and  ib  fuccefsful  were 
his  inilruflions,  in  aid  of  her  natural 
genius,  that  in  lefs  than  12  months, 
being  then  not  more  than  a  year  and 
three  quarters  old,  fhe  could,  with  to¬ 
lerable  corredbiefs,  play  a  march,  alef- 
fon,  and  two  or  three  fongs,  befidcs  a 
few  bars  of -many  other  tunes  which 
llic  had  accidentally  heard.  At  the 


Feh.  I. 

time  I  fird  faw  her,  which  was  in  N<v 
vember  lad,  fhe  was  two  years  and 
four  months  old,  and  had  been  under 
her  father’s  tuition  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  She  played  a  ledbn  of  Stamitz, 
a  gavot,  the  air  of  Malbrouk,  La  Bel¬ 
le  Catherine,  a  German  march,  and 
many  other  tunes,  with  furprifing  cor- 
rcdlnefs ;  and,  confideringthe  wcaknefa 
and  diminutive  Gze  of  her  fingers,  it  is 
ready  unaccountable  how  fhe  contrived 
to  manage  very  didant  intervals,  and 
to  fcramble  through  difficult  paffages 
without  interrupting  the  time,  or  de¬ 
ranging  the  connexion  of  the  harmo¬ 
ny.  ■  I  obferved,  that  if  fhe  dmek  a 
wrong  note,  (he  did  not  fufTer  it  to 
pafs,  but  immediately  corrctded  her- 
felf.  '  When  fhe  had  played  for  about 
ten  minutes,  (he  feemed  inclined  to 
quit  the  inllroment ;  but,  on  my  defi- 
ring  her  to  play  Malbronk  again,  fhe 
readily  complied,  and,  to  my  adonifh- 
ment,  tranfpofed  the  whole,  without 
the  lead  hefitation  or  de£e^,  into  ano¬ 
ther  key  than  that  in  udiich  fhe  firtb 
played  it.  Her  father  told  me,  that 
he  had  often  heard  her  do  the  fame  by 
many  other  tunes  when  fhe  has  bee* 


AddrcfTcd  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cent.  Mag, 
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left  alone  at  the  harpfichord.  Of  this 
I  had  a  proof  foon  after ;  for,  while  I 
was  conrerfing  with  Mr  Hoftiitan  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  (he  tran- 
f^fed  “  God  fave  the  King”  from 
the  key  of  G.  into  the  key  of  E.  4. 
and  then  into  the  key  of  D.  Her 
whole  (lock  of  tunes,  I  believe,  con¬ 
fided  of  about  lixty  or  fevcnty,  befldes 
many  which  (he  could  play  by  frag¬ 
ments. 

It  was  With  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
that  (he  could  be  ptevailcd  on  to  fing  ( 
but,  having  once  begun,  (he  continued 
voluntarily,  at  intervals,  to  accompany 

How  Sweet  in  the  Woodlands/’ 
“  Dans  votre  lit,”  and  two  or  three  o- 
thcr  fongs,  with  her  voice.  When  (he 
touches  a  note  which  is  very  much 
out  of  tune,  (he  fometimes  ftu|>s,  and 
laughs ;  but,  I  have  reafun  to  think, 
ber  ear  is  not  fo  infallibly  fenfible  of 
fitch  defers  as  Crotch’s  is  rcjxtrted  to 
be  :  for  if  the  dilTonant  note  be  (truck 
by  itfelf,  or  indeed  if  it  did  not  occur 
in  one  of  her  own  tunes,  (he  does  not 
feem  to  be  aware  of  it,  or  to  be  a(Fec* 
ted  by  it,  A  gentleman,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  told  me,  that  having  put  his  fin¬ 
ger  one  day  on  an  organ  which  was 
out  of  tune,  in  a  room  wlicre  Crotch 
was  fitting,  the  boy,  then  only  three 
years  old,  turned  away  with  looks  of 
great  uneaiinefs,  and  cried  very  ve- 
bcrneotly  when  his  brother  attempted 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  infirument. 
He  added,  that  iiis  car  was  fo  exqui- 
fitc  as  to  enable  him,  when  even  an 
unikilful  perfon  pretTed  down  nine  or 
ten  of  the  keys  togetlicr,  to  name  eve¬ 
ry  note  which  compol'ed  the  found 
with  great  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It 
would  be  injullice  to  itcgleifted  genius, 
were  I  to  lofe  this  oppoitunity  of  re¬ 
minding  the  public,  of  wliai  they  feem 
to  be  ignorant  of,  that  William  Crotch 
is  ftill  living,  and  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
that  this  extraordinary'  boy,  after  main¬ 
taining  a  mother  and  brother  for  more 
than  nine  years,  out  of  a  life  of  twelve, 
by  the  exhibition  of  talents  which  na¬ 
ture  has,  it  is  hoped,  endowed  him 
with  foi  Bobicr  pupoCes,  is  lUU  left  19 


rely  oa  precarious  bounty  for  ids  (up. 
port.  If  wc  confider  hir.  orig’n,  and 
his  unfettlcd  courfe  of  living,  his  ]k)w- 
ers  muft  appear  very  wonderful.  At 
feven  years  of  age  lie  became  his  own 
inftrudtur  in  the  mechanical  pan  of 
mufic,  and  fo  well  has  lie  fucceeded, 
that  now,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he 
has  almoll  (iniihed  an  Oratorio,  which 
is  faid  to  contain  fuch  marks  of  inven¬ 
tion,  and  fuch  fublime  combinations 
of  harmony,  as  promifes  one  day  to 
give  us,  what  wc  want,  an  original 
Englifh  (lyle.  Independent,  indeed, 
of  his  favourite  art,  he  poireiTcs  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  vigorous  mind,  which,  undcf 
proper  cultivation,  may  hereafter  dif- 
play  a  combination  of  talents  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  in  a  mufician.  'I'he 
news-papers  have  lately  been  boafting 
of  a  laudable  projicnfityj  among  the 
rich  and  noble  of  the  prelent  day,  to 
mufical  patronage ;  will  none  of  thefc 
llcp  forward  to  rel'cne  the  name  of 
Crotch  from  our  already  too  copious 
catalogue  of  deferred  genius  ? 

But  to  lefume  the  little  heroine  of 
my  narrative — Sophia  Hoffman  is 
certainly  more  indebted  to  the  jierfe- 
vering  ingenuity  of  her  father,  than  to 
any  effort  of  her  own  natural  talents, 
for  thofe  extraordinary  jxiwers  which 
(lie  difplays  at  fo  early  an  age ;  at  the 
fame  time  it  ougitt  to  be  ohlervcd, 
that,  had  nature  afforded  a  lefs  favour¬ 
able  foil,  the  feeds  of  inftruction  could 
fcarcely  yet  have  taken  root,  much  Itli 
have  produced  fudh  promifing  fruit* 
from  an  infant  mind.  She  appears  to 
be  ptrfeiftly  well  acquainted  with  mu- 
ficaJ  notation,  for,  if  you  (hew  her  a- 
ny  tune  which  (lie  can  play,  (he  knows 
it  at  the  (irll  glance,  and  will  ilop,  her 
father  tells  me,  at  a  wrongly  pointed 
note.  Thefe  remarks  are  hallily  made, 
after  a  (irll  vifit.  I  mean,  when  I  go  to 
London,  to  ftudy  her  more  accurate' 
ly  ;  and  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
giving  you  mare  particular  information 
on  a  lubjeft  well  worthy  not  only  01 
public  attenuon,  but  of  public  patron 
nage.  '  B-  A. 


Lctt:r^ 
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Letter  Lady  A/glll  to  Col.  Gordon,  •aritteti  hmHtdlately  on  the  arrnul^ 
of  ter  Son  Cupt,  Afgill  in  Ijondon,  nuhofe  appearance  firjl  announced  to  hit. 
Family  his  Rcleafe  and  Safety, 


SIR, 

F  diftrefs  like  mine  had  left  any 
cxpreilion  but  for  grief,  I  (hould 
long  lince  have  addreffed  myfelf  to 
you,  for  whom  my  fenfe  of  gratitude 
makes  all  acknowledgment  jxwr  in¬ 
deed.  Nor  is  this  the  llrft  attempt ; 
but  you  was  too  near  the  dear  objeifl 
of  my  anguiih  to  enter  into  the  heart¬ 
piercing  fubjedl.  I  earnelHy  prayed 
to  Heaven  that  he  might  not  add  to 
his  futferings  the  knowledge  of  ours. 
He  had  too  much  to  feel  upon  his 
own  account ;  and  I  could  not  have 
concealed  from  him  the  direful  eitcifls 
of  his  misfortunes  on  his  family,  to 
whom  he  is  as  dear  as  he  is  worthy 
to  be  fo. 

Unlit  as  I  am  at  this  time,  by  joy 
almod  as  unfupportable  as  the  agony 
before,  yet  accept  this  weak  effort 
from  a  hean  as  deeply  affeded  by  your 
humanity  and  exalted  conduift,  as  hea¬ 
ven  knows  it  has  been  tom  with  af- 
fli^ion.  Believe,  Sir,  that  it  will  on¬ 
ly  ceafe  to  throb  in  the  late  moment 
of  life  with  the  moft  grateful,  affec- 
donate,  and  relpedlful  fentiment  to 
you.  But  a  fortnight  (ince,  I  was 
linking  under  a  wretchednefs  I  could 
no  longer  frruggle  with ;  hope,  rciig- 
nation  had  almoR  forfaken  me.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  experience  the  greatell  of  all 
misfortunes,  that  of  being  no  longer 
able  to  bear  them.  Judge,  Sir,  the 
tranfition— the  day  after,  the  blcffcd 
change  takes  place.  My  fon  is  rclea- 
fed — relieved — returned — arrived  at 
tny  gate— in  my  arms.  1  fee  him  un- 


fubdued  in  (pirit — ^in  health — unre¬ 
proached  by  himfelf — approved  by  his 
country — in  the  bofom  of  his  faipily  ; 
and  without  any  anxiety,  but  for  the 
hap])inefs  of  his  friend  ;  and  without 
regret,  but  for  his  having  left  him  be-, 
hind. 

Your  humane  feelings,  that  have 
diefated  your  conduit  to  him,  injured 
and  innocent  as  he  was,  furely  mull 
participate  every  relief  and  joy  that  his 
fafety  mud  occafion.  Be  that  pleafurc 
yours.  Sir,  as  well  as  every  other  re¬ 
ward  that  virtue,  like  yours,  and  hea¬ 
ven  can  bedew.  This  prayer  is  offer¬ 
ed  up  for  you  in  this  hour  of  tranf- 
port,  as  it  has  been  in  the  bitternefs 
of  my  anguifli ;  my  gratitude  is  footh- 
ed  by  the  energy  it  has  been  offered 
with — it  has  afoended  the  throne  of 
mercy,  and  I  trud  is  accepted. 

Unfit  as  I  am,  for  nothing  but 
fcnfibility  fo  awakened  as  mine  could 
enable  me  to  write,  exhauded  by  too 
long  anxiety,  my  hulband  confined  to 
a  bed  of  licknefs  and  languor,  yet  1 
could  not  fuffer  another  mail  to  go 
without  this  weak  effort.  Let  it  con¬ 
vey  to  you.  Sir,  the  mod  unfeigned 
edeem  and  gratitude  of  my  hufband 
and  children.  You  have  die  edeem 
and  refried  of  all  Europe,  as  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  your  country  and  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  mod  zealous  friend- 
fhip  of,  my  very  dear  and  worthy 
Colonel  Gordon, 

Your  ever  affectionate 
and  obliged  Servant, 

S.  Asgill. 


Of  the  true  Nature  and  Ufe  of  Experience. 

IT  is  a  very  judicious  faying  of  but  at  the  fame  time  they  are  lb,  we 
Lord  Bacon,  and  indeed  mod  of  find  them  very  far  from  being  ufelefs, 
his  fayings  are  fo,  that  “  proverbs  are  even  to  the  more  judicious  part  of 
“  the  wifdom  of  the  common  people mankind,  as  appears  by  the  collections 
VoL.  VII.  No  38.  L  and 


Of  the  true  Nature  and  Uf  of  Experience. 

•and  commentaries  made  upon  them  to  fay,  he  was  one  of  the  fools  that 
by  fome  of  the  mofl  learn^  and  in-  went  to  fchool  to  Experience, 
aclllgcnt  perfons  in  all  nations  ;  fuch  It  has  been  a  maxim  in  the  art  of 
as  Erafraus,  Gruter,  and  Mr  Hay.  I  war,  ever  fince  a  great  Athenian  Ge- 
have  been  led  into  this  refledtion,  by  ncrai  laid  it  down  as  fuch,  that  in  it 
Bn  obfervation  I  lately  met  with,  in  a  there  is  no  room  for  a  fccond  millake; 
letter  of  a  perfon  generally  eftcemed  which  in  other  words  amounts  to  no 
for  his  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  more  than  this, — that  a  General  ought 
“  It  is,”  lays  he,  “  a  tritth  that  admits  always  to  have  a  better  tutor  than  Ex- 
of  no  difpute,  that  Exjierience  is  the  perience.  A  milluke  in  other  arts 
“  railtrefs  of  fools  ;  but  it  is  moft  true  may  be  repair’d  ;  in  war,  feldom,  if 
“  in  this  refpedl,  that  none  but  fools  ever.  In  this  fenfe,  perhaps,  as  in 
“  go  to  this  good  old  Lady’s  fchool.”  many  others,  life  is  a  kind  of  warfare. 
At  firll  light  I  did  not  clearly  com-  in  which,  if  a  man  makes  one  capital 
prebend  this  writer’s  meaning,  but  up-  miftake,  it  is  fatal  to  him,  and  he  haS 
on  reflection,  1  perceive  that  his  re-  never  after  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
niark  is  perfedily  right,  and  that  one  ing  it.  Tliere  may  indeed  be  many 
of  the  cleared  dillindtions  between  wif-  inltanccs  produced  tliat  feem  to  con¬ 
dom  and  folly,  is  the  needing,  or  not  tradidt  this  obfervation,  but  whoever 
needing  the  light  of  experience.  will  confidcr  thefe  attentively,  cannot 

The  man  of  true  good  fenfe  is  con-  help  feeing  that  fuch  indances  really 
duded,  with  refpedl  to  his  own  ac-  confirm  what  has  been  advanc’d  ;  for 
tions,  by  Prudence  only,  and  docs  not  they  awaken  the  mind  from  a  date  of 
need  the  allidance  of  events  to  didin-  fleepinefs  and  ina<!^ion,  and  put  it  up* 
guiih  what  is  right  or  wrong,  good  or  on  exerting  its  natural  powers,  which, 
evil.  But  a  man  of  lefs  folid  abilities  when  once  done,  that  kind  of  forefight 
follows  his  humour,  his  inclination,  or  is  quickly  acquired  which  prevents 
his  palTion,  till  fome  inconvenicncy  our  danding  in  need  of  experience, 
convinces  him  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and  We  may  apply  this  fort  of  reafoning 
then  he  correils  himfelf.  We  have  an  to  feveral  ufeful  and  beneficial  pur- 
excellent  examjile  of  this  kind  in  the  pofes  :  In  the  fird  place,  it  Ihould 
famous  dory  of  Creefus  king  of  Lydia,  tcacli  us,  indead  of  waiting  for,  and 
•who  in  the  dreadful  reverfe  of  his  for-  leaning  upon  Experience,  to  be  afliam’d 
tune,  lav’d  his  life  by  crying  out.  So-  of  her  aflidance,  fince  it  is  our  own 
Ion  1  Solon !  Solon !  When  he  w'as  faults  that  we  ever  dand  in  need  of 
aik’d  the  reafon,  he  faid,  that  this  it ;  and  confequently  it  is  a  refleflion 
famous  man  being  at  his  court  in  the  upon  our  underdandings,  whenever  we 
time  of  his  higbed  ptofperity,  he  had  correft  ourfelves  by  it.  We  may  be 
aik’d  him  more  than  once,  who  he  alTur’d  of  the  matter  of  faft  from  the 
thought  the  bappied  man,  not  doubt-  great  things  that  fome  young  men  per* 
ing  that  he  would  have  anfwered, Him-  form,  without  any  help  from  it  at  all. 
felf :  but  finding  the  fiige  no  courtier  Thus,  for  indance,  Alcibiades  among 
in  this  refpeil,  he  was  forc’d  to  fpeak  the  Athenians  was  at  the  head  of 
out,  and  to  a(k  him,  why  he  was  not  the  State  almod  as  early,  as  with  us  a 
ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  his  feli-  young  man  with  tolerable  parts  is  at 
city  ?  Upon  which  Solon  told  him,  the  head  of  a  public  fchool  ;  and  his 
that  there  was  no  pronouncing  any  viclories  made  him  terrible  to  all 
man  happy,  till  he  w'as  dead.  This  Greece  at  that  time  of 'life,  wheo 
Prudence  taught  the  Greek  Philofo-  here  he  might  have  been  taking 
pher,  and  in  time,  his  misfortunes  his  degrees.  We  may  fay  almod  the 
taught  it  the  Eydiaa  Pilose ;  that  is  fame  tiling  of  Lucullus  among  the 
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Romans  ;  he  came  an  accomjJilh’d 
General  out  of  his  clofet,  and  knew 
how  to  Command  the  veteran  officers 
in  the  Roman  }e;’ions  in  his  firll  cam¬ 
paign.  This  evidently  Ihews,  not  on¬ 
ly  the  excellency  of  prudence  beyond 
experience,  but  that  it  is  alfo  a  ffiort 
cut,  and  though  a  fuperior  kind  of 
wlfdom,  is  notwlthlfanding  fooner  and 
more  effedlually  attain’d.  Some  in¬ 
deed  may  pretend  that  thefe  were 
extraordinary  Genii,  which  I  deny, 
and  they  can  never  prove.  The  fta- 
ture  and  the  ftrength  of  men  have 
been  in  ail  ages  and  climates  very  near 
alike,  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
the  fame  of  their  underdandings. 

In  the  next  place,  the  lights  that 
we  derive  from  Experience  are  very 
uncertain.  A  man  that  relies  upon 
her  may  be  a  long  time  before  he  meets 
with  her,  and  proceed  a  great  way  in 
the  journey  of  life  before  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  leaining  from  her  w'he- 
ther  he  is  in  the  right  road  or  the 
wrung.  By  this  means  he  inverts  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  mull  many 
times  derive  his  good  fortune  from  un¬ 
toward  accidents,  fince  without  the 
aflm.ince  of  iliefe  he  can  learn  no  Icf- 
fons  of  conftqucnce  from  ex};eiience. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  may  be  in  great 
danger  of  millaking  thefe  lights  when 
he  does  meet  with  them  ;  for  the  in- 
(litutions  of  experience,  like  the  rc- 
fponfes  of  oracles,  are  very  often  cap¬ 
able  of  double  meanings,  that  is  to  fay, 
one  man  takes  them  in  one  fenfe,  and 
onotlier  in  another ;  nay,  perhaps  every 
man  is  naturally  liable  to  take  them  in 
different  fenfes,  according  to  the  age, 
temper,  and  circumllanccs  he  may  be 
HI  when  he  receives  them ;  and  this 
is  tlie  reafon  that  fomc  improve  more 
and  Ibmc  Icfs  in  this  fchool,  fo  that 
one  would  tliiak  tlic  inldrcfs  partial, 
and  th.it  Hie  did  nut  take  tlic  fame 
care  of  all  her  fcholars. 

We  may  poffibly  hear  of  a  very 
capital  objeftion  to  all  that  has  been 
faid,  which  is,  that  fomc  have  become 
tery  great  men  by  her  -glance  iylely. 


and  with  very  little  help  either  from 
books  or  converfation.  The  faft  I 
ffiall  not  pretend  to  deny,  but  then  it 
admits  of  two  anfwers  ;  the  fiill  is, 
that  this  very  metliod  of  teaching  rend¬ 
ers  it  impoffible  for  fuch  as  arc  fo 
taught  to  make  any  great  ufe  of  their 
knowledge  ;  they  mull  be  all  their  lives 
long  learning,  and  be  preclfely  fit  to 
come  into  the  world  when  nature  calls 
tliem  out  of  it.  The  fecond  anfwer 
is,  that  we  very  often  miltake  for  ex¬ 
perience  what  are  the  etfedls  of  natu- 
« ral  fagacity,  which  is  the  moll  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  experience  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  kind  of  innate  prudence,  a  hap¬ 
py  difpofition  of  mind,  that  fcarce 
(lands  in  need  of  culture  or  education, 
that  is  for  the  ordinaiy  offices  of  life, 
but  with  the  affillance  of  it,  is  capable 
of  performing  prodigious  things  ;  in 
(hort,  it  is  what  wc  commonly  call 
Parts  ;  and  the  reafon  that  we  think, 
fuch  as  arc  endow’d  w  ith  them  (land 
in  need  of  experience,  is  becaule  the 
quicknefs  of  their  imaginations  run  a- 
way  with  them,  and  therefore  they 
want  a  curb. 

Take  the  whole  of  this  matter  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  doctrine  to  be  colledl- 
ed  from  it  is  this : — The  mind  of  man 
is  endow’d  with  fuch  faculties  by  his 
Creator,  and  tliefe  open  themfelves  in 
a  manner  fo  well  projiortion’J  to  the 
growili  of  the  body,  that  with  the  help 
of  a  proper  education  and  due  atten¬ 
tion,  they  both  acquire  their  vigour 
at  the  fame  time ;  jull  as  the  law  (u]>- 
pofes  that  a  man  has  atwned  dlfcre- 
tion,  when  he  is  at  age.  Bur  all  this 
depends  upon  prudence,  and  a  perfon’s 
having  confidered  and  compared  the 
nature  of  caufes  and  events,  of  which 
a  man  may  be  in  a  great  mcafure  maf- 
ter,  without  feeing  them,  as  apjiears 
by  people’s  forming  right  judgments, 
of  what  others  ought  or  ought  not  to 
do,  whofe  circumstances  diffier  widely 
from  their  own.  It  may  p.'rhaps  be 
ulkcd.  Is  exjicricncc,  alter  ail,  to  go 
for  nothing,  and  is  a  man  nevef  the 
v.’iier  lor  tlic  Yc;as  he  lives  in  the 
,  A  WVild) 
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world  ?  I  neither  affimr  the  one,  nor  man  will  be  always  ready  to  hear,  but 
deny  the  other  ;  but  what  I  fay  is  will  feldom  think  it  worth  his  while 
this.  That  exjrerience  is  a  very  cun-  to  alk. 
nlng  old  lady,  whofe  advice  a  tvife 
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The  Indians  are  not  fo  much  to 
be  dreaded  for  their  valour  as 
for  their  perfidious  and  fecret  ftrokes 
of  enmity.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
cruelty,  when  they  have  been  fuccefs- 
ful  in  furprifing  their  enemies  ;  in  this 
cafe,  they  glut  themfelves  with  cool 
and  delibei  ate  carnage.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  equally  fuppliant  and 
pufillanimous  when  the  ilTue  of  their 
enterprife  has  been  unfortunate,  't'his 
contrail  refults  naturally  from  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  ungenerous  charadler  by 
which  the  whole  race  is  fo  unfavour¬ 
ably  dilHnguifhed. 

What  the  hiftorians  of  the  Conqucll 
of  Mexico  tell  us  of  the  heroifm  of 
the  Indians  mull  either  be  mu'-h  ex¬ 
aggerated,  or  elfe  the  char.Kfler  of  the 
nation  is  exceflively  changed  fince  that 
sera.  It  is  certain  that  the  northern 
tribes  enjoy  tlie  fame  lilxrty  as  ever, 
and  that  no  circumdance  has  happened 
to  make  any  change  on  their  cullcms 
or  manners.  Yet  the  fame  cruel  and 
])erfidious  character  prevails  among 
them,  as  among  thofe  of  Peru  and  the 
fouthem  parts  of  America,  whether 
conquered  or  free. 

It  is  impoffible  to  aferibe  this  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Intbans  in  Peru  to  their 
having  changed  an  internal  for  a  fo¬ 
reign  flavery,  or  to  any  of  the  cir- 
cumllances  that  have  refulted  from 
tliis  change.  Having  neither  changed 
their  language,  their  culloms,  nor  their 
inclinations,  the  bafis  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  is  certainly  unaltered,  efpccially  as 
it  is  uildcniable  that  they  have  taken 
nothing  of  the  manners  of  the  nation 
that  conquered  them.  Bcfidcs,  they 
are  by  no  means  in  that  date  of  fuh* 


jedlion  which  drangers  are  apt  to  ima¬ 
gine.  In  fadl,  their  freedom  is  very 
little  abridged,  and  their  various  tribes 
are  governed  much  as  formerly,  by 
their  relpcdtive  Curacas,  Or  Caciques- 
But  the  mod  decifive  circumdance  is 
the  uniform  charafler  that  prevails  a- 
mong  them  all,  whether  living  inde¬ 
pendent,  or  in  fubjetdion  to  Euro¬ 
peans. 

There  is  no  indance,  either  of  a 
fingle  Indian  facing  an  individual  of 
any  other  nation  in  fair  and  open  com¬ 
bat,  or  of  their  jointly  venturing  to  try 
the  fate  of  battle  with  an  equal  num- 
Ixir  of  any  foes.  Even  with  the  great- 
ed  fu])eriority  of  numbers  they  dare 
not  meet  an  open  attack.  Yet  not- 
withdanding  this  want  of  courage  they 
are  dill  formidable  ;  nay,  it  has  been 
known  that  a  fmall  ])arty  of  them  has 
routed  a  much  luperior  body  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops  :  but  this  can  only  happen 
when  they  have  fuiprifed  them  in  the 
fadneifes  of  their  foreds,  where  the 
covert  of  the  wood  may  conceal  them 
until  they  take  their  aim  with  the  ut- 
mod  certainty.  After  one  fuch  dif- 
charge  they  immediately  retreat,  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  fmallcd  trace  of  their 
route.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed, 
that  an  onfet  of  this  kind  mud  pro¬ 
duce  confufion  even  among  the  dea- 
died  troops,  when  they  can  neither 
know  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
nor  perceive  the  place  where  they  lie 
in  ambufli. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  artful 
and  accomplifhed  in  this  fpecics  of 
war.  They  care  not  how  long  they 
may  be  obliged  to  lie  in  ambufti,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  iefure  the  advantage 
which 
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which  they  propofe  in  making  a  near 
and  certain  difcharge  upon  their  ene¬ 
mies.  They  carry  on  llratagems  of 
this  kind  with  the  utmoll  patience, 
addrefs,  and  circumfpe<ftion  ;  fome- 
times  they  conceal  themfelves  in  thick¬ 
ets,  at  other  times  they  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is 
iinpoflible  to  obferve  them. 

The  Indians  of  the  country,  called 
Natches  in  Laiuiliana,  laid  a  plot  of 
malfacring  in  one  night  every  indivi¬ 
dual  belonging  to  the  French  colony 
eftabliihed  there.  This  plot  they  ac¬ 
tually  executed,  notwithdanding  the 
feeming  good  underdanding  that  fub- 
fifted  between  them  and  thefe  European 
neighbours.  Such  was  the  fecrecy 
which  they  obferved,  that  no  perfon 
had  the  lead  fufpicion  of  their  de- 
fign  until  the  blow  was  druck.  One 
Frenchman  alone  efcaped,  by  favour 
of  the  darknefs,  to  relate  the  difader 
of  his  countrymen.  The  com]>aflion 
of  a  female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in 
fome  mcafure  to  his  exemption  from 
the  gener.d  mallacrc.  The  tribe  of 
Natches  h;id  invited  the  Indians  of 
other  countries,  even  to  a  confiderable 
didance,  to  join  in  the  fame  confpira- 
cy.  Tlie  day,  or  rather  the  night, 
was  fixed  on  which  they  were  to  make 
an  united  attack  on  the  French  colo- 
nids.  It  was  intimated  by  fending  a 
parcel  of  rods,  more  or  lefs  numerous, 
according  to  the  local  didance  of  each 
tribe,  with  an  injundlion  to  abdra^ 
one  rod  daily,  the  day  on  which  the 
lad  fell  to  be  taken  away  being  that 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan. 
The  women  were  partners  of  the 
bloody  fecret.  The  parcels  of  rods 
being  thus  didributed,  iliat  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happened  to 
renuin  in  the  cultody  of  a  female. 
This  woman,  either  moved  by  her  own 
feelings  of  compadion,  or  by  the  com- 
miferation  exprefled  by  her  female  ac¬ 
quaintances,  in  the  view  of  the  pro- 
pofed  fccae  of  bloodfhed,  abdrafled 
one  day  three  or  four  of  the  rods,  and 
thus  anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe’s 


proceeding  to  the  execution  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  confpiracy.  The  confequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  Natches  were  the 
only  aidors  in  this  carnage,  their  dil^ 
tant  adbeiates  having  dill  feveral  rods 
remaining  at  the  time  when  the  form¬ 
er  made  the  attack.  An  opportunity 
was  thereby  given  to  the  colonids  in 
thofe  quarters  to  take  meafures  for 
their  defence,  and  for  preventing  a 
more  extenlive  execution  of  the  de- 

fign. 

It  was  by  confpiracies  (imilar  to 
this  that  the  Indians  of  the  province 
of  Macas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
dedroyed  the  opulent  city  of  Logrog- 
no,  the  colony  of  Guambaya,  and  its 
capital  Sevilla  del  Oro,  and  that  fo 
completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known 
in  what  place  thefe  fettlements  exill- 
ed,  or  where  that  abundance  of  gold 
was  found  from  which  the  lad-raen- 
mentioned  city  took  the  addition  to 
its  name.  Like  ravages  have  been 
committed  upon  I’Imperiale  in  Chili, 
the  colonies  of  the  Midions  of  Chun- 
cas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  Firma, 
and  many  other  places,  which  have  af¬ 
forded  fcencs  of  this  barbarous  fero¬ 
city.  Thefe  confoiracies  are  alw'ays 
carried  on  in  the  lame  manner.  The 
fecret  is  inviolably  kept,  the  adors  ai^ 
femble  at  the  piecifc  hour  appointed, 
and  every  individual  is  animated  with 
the  fame  fanguinary  purpofes.  The 
males  that  f  dl  into  their  bands  are  put 
to  death  with  every  fliocking  circum- 
dance  that  can  be  fuggeded  by  a  cool 
and  determined  cruelty.  The  females 
are  carried  off  and  preferved  as  mo¬ 
numents  of  their  victory,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  their  occafions  require. 

1  diall  nut  dwell  lunger  on  a  de- 
feriptiun  of  this  Ihocking  nature.  I 
have  faid  fo  much  indeed,  only  to 
(hew  that  this  odious  chara<51er  of  the 
Indians  with  re'pedl  to  cruelty  cannot 
judly  be  aferibed  to  their  fubjcclion  to 
a  foreign  yoke,  feeing  the  fame  cha¬ 
racter  belongs  equally  to  all  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  of  this  vad  continent, 
.  even  thofe  who  have  preferved  theit 
independence 
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independence  moll  completely.  Cer^ 
tain  it  is,  that  thefe  people,  with  the 
molt  limited  capacities  for  every  thing 
die,  dilplay  an  aflonilhing  degree  of 
peaeuation  and  fubtlety  with  rerj)e<Ef 
to  every  obje<^  that  involves  treadicry, 
bloodfhcd,  and  rapine.  As  to  thefe, 
they  feem  to  have  been  all  educated 
at  cne  fchod,  and  a  fecret,  referring 
to  any  fuch  plan,  no  confideration  on 
eartli  can  extort  from  them. 

Tliefe  nations  keep  no  computation 
of  the  fuccelEon  of  days  or  weeks. 
Tae  only  mcalure  of  time,  to  which 
tl.-.y  feem  to  pay  any  attention,  is  that 
determined  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon.  The  moll  fimple  calculations 
are  beyond  their  ability.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  fixing  any  dillant  convocation 
they  have  rccourfc  to  thofe  parcels  of 
rods  that  have  been  mentioned.  The 
number  of  rods  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
days  that  mull  elapfe  between  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  parcel  and  tire  execution 
of  their  purpjfc.  The  meaning  there¬ 
fore  is,  at  fucb  a  Jay. — It  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  be  added,  that  an  injuiy  or 
aiiront  done  to  one  tribe,  or  even  to 
one  individual,  becomes  a  common 
caufe  to  the  whole  community,  and 
even  to  the  moll  dillant  nations.  In 
fuch  a  cafe,  neither  treaties  nor  long- 
continued  fricndlhip,  nor  the  remem- 
bt  an^e  of  benefits,  are  regarded  in  the 
fmallell  degree.  All  thefe  conlidera- 
tions  are  renounced  in  a  moment,  and 
the  moll  rancorous  and  faithlefs  en¬ 
mity  imnicdiawly  fuccccds.  This 
fhews  how  little  reliance  Ihould  be 
placed  in  their  profellions,  and  how 
seceflary  it  is  for  thefe  who  are  with¬ 
in  reach  of  their  hollile  attempts  to  be 
perpetually  on  their  guard. 

if  a  northern  Indian  be  made  pri- 
Ibner  in  a  Hate  of  intoxication,  and 
put  into  the  ranks  with  a  body  of  re¬ 
gular  troops,  he  will  fight  with  great 
deadinefs  as  long  as  his  drunkennefs 
continues,  and  he  finds  himfslf  well 
fupported.  But  If  either  of  thefe  cir- 
cunillances  fail,  he  immediately  takes 
tc  iiight,  and  joiai  Uru  lull 


of  the  enemy.  This  is  a  fa(fl  tlut  hat 
been  often  obferved  both  by  the  I'lench 
and  Englilh.  The  conquered  Indians 
of  Peru,  who  mangle  fome  Spanifn 
words,  betray  an  allufion  to  this  cir- 
cumllance,  in  uttering  the  word  un'f 
mo  (fharpening  their  tone  on  the  lall 
fy liable)  while  tliey  drink  Ijfirituous 
liquors  to  excite  their  courage  in  rai¬ 
ling  infurredions,  intimating  thereby 
that  they  imbibe  courage  with  their 
draughts.  Tire  Indians  who  are  called 
civilized  arc  not  lefs  apt  to  raife  fudden 
conunotions,  in  which  they  alTemble  In 
numerous  parties,  and  make  a  furious 
onfet  witli  Hones,  or  any  wea|)on  that 
occurs.  But  no  looner  do  they  meet 
with  any  ileady  refillance,  than  they 
turn  their  backs  and  dilperfe  them- 
felves  at  random,  in  order  to  make  ij 
believed  that  they  had  no  h and  in  the 
aitray.  The  treacherous,  turbulent, 
and  n.ifehievou3  diljxifition  of  thefe 
people,  thorouglily  juHiiies  the  wifdom 
of  tlie  Spanilli  government  in  denying 
them  the  ufe  of  arms.  This  feems  to 
be  the  only  mctliod  of  keeping  then* 
in  piO|)«.r  1  coordination,  and  of  enfu- 
ring  the  co.itinuancc  of  their  ferviccs 
in  the  mines,  and  in  tire  other  manu¬ 
al  occuj*atioris  which  tliey  perform. 
W'ere  this  principle  to  be  abandoned.  It 
would  be  diilicult,  if  not  impolliblc,  to 
enfurc  their  obedience,  aS  appears  fuf- 
ficientiy  from  tlieir  frequent  infurree- 
tions,  even  as  matters  Hand  j  ir.fur- 
redions  from  wliich  the  moll  fatal  e- 
vents  miglit  julUy  be  dreaded,  were 
they  permittvil  to  acquire  the  puiref- 
lion  and  ufe  ot  arms. 

The  French  and  Englilh  coloniHs 
have  ailopted  a  different  fjHein  with 
regard  to  die  northern  Indians.  With 
a  view  of  drawing  the  more  profit 
from  die  fur  trade,  with  tlie  view  al- 
fo  of  augmenting  their  armies  with 
them  in  cafes  of  ncccfllty,  and  of  op- 
pollng  one  tribe  to  another,  they  have 
both  given  them  arms  and  Inllruded 
diem  in  their  ufe.  But  in  fo  doing, 
they  have  only  prepared  very  formi- 
Jialale  to  ihcudchcs:  fur  no 

fooaer 
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fanner  are  any  of  their  demands  refh- 
fed,  tlian  they  turn  tlieir  arms  againll 
the  very  perfons  who  have  furniihed 
them,  eomrairting  every  fpecics  of  ra¬ 
vage  and  cruelty,  until  they  have  ex¬ 
torted  colUy  bribes  and  gratifications 
for  the  lenewal  of  their  friendfhip, 
wliich,  after  all,  is  eaually  precarious 
as  ever.  The  highett  offerer  always 
obtains  their  fcrviccs  for  the  time. 
Gratitude  for  part  favours  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  they  are  total  llrangers, 
fo  that  thofe  who  would  avail  thcni- 
felvcs  of  their  alliance,  mull  be  per¬ 
petually  on  the  watch  to  give  them  no 
grounds  of  complaint,  or  to  expiate 
with  the  lumoft  fpeed,  and,  at  any  ex- 
p-.-nce,  every  fupjxjfed  injury  of  which 
they  complain. 

i’hc  Indians  pafs  the  greateft  part 
of  the  night  in  general  without  fleep. 
Their  amuferaents,  of  which  drinking 
to  excefs  is  the  chief,  occupy  the  night 
as  much  as  the  day.  When  wearinefs 
overtakes  them,  they  lay  thcmfelves 
down  on  the  ground  and  fleep.  No 
fooncr  do  they  awake  than  they 
h;ive  again  recoinfe  to  the  intoxica¬ 
ting  liquor,  fliould  any  remain ;  if  not, 
they  wander  about  without  any  Hea¬ 
dy  purpofe,  regardlefs  of  the  fatigue 
it  may  involve,  until  total  laflitude  a- 
gain  comppl  them  to  repofe. 

From  this  detail,  it  appears  how  lit¬ 
tle  their  manner  of  life  is  r.aifcd  a- 
bove  that  of  brutes,  having  no  deter¬ 
mined  objedl  of  acTion,  no  rellraint  of 
their  paffions,  and  little  or  no  fenfc  of 
morality  in  their  condud.  The  fphere 
of  their  ideas  is  not  lefs  comrae'led, 
than  their  manners  are  grofs  and  bru¬ 
tal.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  they  do  not  compute  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  days  nor  of  weeks.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  afj)e(fts  of  the  moon  alone  en¬ 
gage  their  attention  as  a  meafure  of 
■  time.  Of  the  year,  they  have  no  o- 
ther  conception  than  what  Is  fuggeft- 
cd  te  them  hy  the  alternate  heat  of 
Summer  and  cold  •f  Winter,  nor  have 
they  the  Icaft  idea  of  applying  to  this 
Pisriod  the  obvious  computatioo  of  die 


months  which  it  contaihs.  When  it 
is  alked  of  any  old  man  iu  Peru,  even 
the  moH  civilized,  what  age  he  is  of, 
the  only  anfwer  he  can  give  is  the 
number  of  Caciques  he  has  feen.  It 
often  happens  too  that  they  Only  recoi¬ 
led  the  inofl  diftant  of  thefe  Princes 
in  whofe. time  certain  circumftanccshad 
happened  peculiarly  memorable,  while 
of  thofe  that  lived  in  a  more  recent  pe¬ 
riod  they  have  loft  all  icmembrancc. 

I'he  fame  grofs  ftupLdity  is  obferve- 
able  in  thofe  Indians  who  have  retain¬ 
ed  their  original  liberty.  They  are 
•never  known  to  fix  the  dates  of  any 
events  in  their  minds,  or  to  trace  the 
fucceflion  of  circumftances  that  have 
ariftn  from  fuch  events.  Their  ima¬ 
gination  takes  in  only  the  prefent,  and 
in  that  only  what  intimately  concerns 
themfelves. 

Nor  can  dlfctpline  or  inftrudion  o- 
vercomc  this  natural  defed  of  appre- 
henfion.  In  fad,  the  fubjeded  Indi¬ 
ans  in  Peru,  who  have  a  continual  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
furniihed  with  curatej  perpetually  oc*. 
cupied  in  giving  them  leffons  <'f  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality,  and  who  mix  with 
all  ranks  of  the  civilized  Ibciety  efta- 
bliflied  among  them,  are  almoft  as  ftu- 
pid  and  barbarous  as  their  country¬ 
men  who  have  had  no  fuch  advaa- 
tages. 

This  fad  becomes  the  more  (hiking 
when  we  compare  thefe  people  with 
the  Negroes  from  Africa.  Thefe  laft# 
after  palling  a  few  years  in  America, 
acquire  with  much  lefs  inftrudionj 
and  even  of  their  own  accord,  the  fa^ 
culty  of  computing  the  periods  of  time, 
as  well  as  ideas  in  every  relpcd  infi¬ 
nitely  furpafling  thofe  of  the  nativesv 
Slaves,  as  they  are,  the  Negroes  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  Indians,  on  whom  they  look  down 
with  fovereign  contempt,  as  a  people 
incapable  of  any  intelledual  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  Peruvians,  while  they  lived 
under  the  government  of  their  Incas, 
preferved  the  records  of  certain  re¬ 
markable 
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markable  events.  They  had  alfo  a  bably  the  confcquence  in  part  of  their , 
kind  of  regular  government,  dcfcribcd  vacancy  from  all  ferious  thought  and 
by  the  hillorians  of  the  Conqueft  of  employment,  joined  alfo  with  the  ro- 
Peru.  This  government  originated  bull  texture  and  conformation  of  their 
entirely  from  the  attention  and  abili-  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  did  not 
tics  of  their  princes,  and  from  the  re-  deftroy  one  another  in  their  almoll 
gulations  enailed  by  them  for  dircc-  peri)etu;il  wars,  and  if  their  habits  of 
ting  the  cohduft  of  their  fubjects.  intoxication  wore  net  fo  univerfal  and 
This  ancient  degree  of  civilization  a-  incurable,  they  would  be,  of  all  the 
mong  them  gives  ground  to  prefume  races  of  men  who  inhabit  the  globe, 
that  their  legiflators  fpruug  from  fonie  the  molt  likely  to  prolong,  not  only 
race  more  enlightened  than  the  other  the  Iwunds,  but  the  enjoyments  of  a- 
tribes.of  Indians,  a  race  of  whifh  no  mal  lift  to  their  utmoft  duration, 
individual  Teems  to  remain  in  the  pre-  Several  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Pe- 
fcnt  times.  ru  arc  accultomcd  to  pierce  their  ears 

In  general,  the  Indians  live  to  a  thro’  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
great  age,  although  it  is  not  poflible  outward  part,  with  a  view  of  enlar- 
to  know  from  themfelves  the  exaft  ging  their  fize,  which,  according  to 
number  of  their  years.  Two  circum-  their  notions,  is  an  ornament.  This 
ftances,  however,  commonly  dilHn-  cuftom  extends  itfclf  to  the  river  Ma- 
guilh  thofe  who  are  far  advanced  ragnon,  the  inhabitants  of  whofe  banks 
in  life  :  Thefe  arc,  grey  hairs  and  a  are  called  Qnjones,  or  Great  Ears,  oo. 
beard.  Their  hair  feldom  becomes  this  account.  Others  of  them  make 
grey  before  feventy,  and  their  beard  holes  through  the  cartilaginous  part* 
does  not  appear  till  fixty,  and  even  of  their  nofe,  alfo  through  their  lips 
then  but  in  fmall  quantity.  Thus,  it  and  chin,  in  order  to  pafs  through 
is  prefumed,  that  they  are  upwards  of  them  a  thin  tranfvcrfc  bit  of  wood, 
a  hundred  when  both  their  hair  and  refembling  the  brilUe  of  a  hedgehog, 
beard  have  been  entirely  grey.  It  was  The  fame  cudom  is  obferved  among 
alked  of  an  Indian,  who  appeared  to  the  northern  nations.  This  refem- 
be  extremely  old,  what  age  he  was  blance  of  cudoms  and  drefs  among  all 
of;  I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  re-  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
ply.  Upon  putting  the  quedion  in  a  though  feparated  by  the  greated  dif. 
different  form,  by  reminding  him  of  tances,  is  a  very  remarkable  fa(d,  cfpe- 
certain  circumdances  in  former  times,  cially  when  it  is  confidered  that  the 
My  machu,  faid  he,  fi)uke  to  me  when  other  nations  of  the  globe  difplay  fuch 
I  was  young,  of  the  Incas,  and  he  had  varieties  in  thefe  rcfpcfls.  Hence  it 
feen  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  feems  evident  that  thefe  habits  are  as 
reply,  there  mud  have  elapfed,  from  old  as  the  fird  peopling  of  the  Ame- 
the  date  of  his  machu’s  (his  grandfa-  rican  continent,  and  that  they  haev 
ther’s )  remembrance  to  that  time,  a  been  prefen  ed  without  any  ^^change 
period  of  at  lead  two  hundred  and  from  that  aeta. 
thirty-two  years.  The  man  who  made  The  northern  Indians  provide  them- 
this  reply  appeared  to  be  a  hundred  felvcs  with  a  fecond  wife  when  the 
and  twenty  years  of  age  ;  for,  bcfides  former  has  grown  old.  The  old  one, 
the  whitenefs  of  his  hair  and  beard,  however,  does  not  leave  the  hut,  but 
his  body  was  almod  bent  to  the  continues  in  it  to  fuperintend  the  lit- 
ground,  without,- however,  (hewing  a-  tie  agriculture  that  is  pradlifcd  among 
ny  other  marks  of  debility  or  fuifering.  them";  to  bruize  the  maize,  and  to  pre- 
This  happened  in  1764.  pare  the  food  and  drink  of  the  family. 

This  longevity,  attended  in  gene-  Thus  (he  becomes  in  a  manner  a  fer¬ 
ial  with  uninterrupted  health,  is  pro-  vant  to  her  fucceffur.  The  younger 
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fpoufe  accompanies  her  huiband  in  his 
hunting  aitd  tithing  expeditions,  and 
brings  home  the  provifion.  Each  of 
them  has  the  charge  of  her  refj)e£liye 
children  until  they  can  provide  for 
themfelves. 

The  old  ones  thus  call  off  from  the 
connubial  privilege,  Ihew  no  manner  of 
refentment,  but  fubmit  quietly  to  tliis 
barbarous  cullom,  which,  from  long 
continuance,  has  acquired  tire  force  of 
a  law. 

The  conquered  Indians  in  Peru  are 
not  allowed  the  fame  liberty  in  refpeft 
to  the  ufc  of  females,  the  leall  tianf- 
grcffion  in  this  rclpetJl  being  feverely 
punilhed  :  But  if  they  do  not  provide 
themfelves  with  a  younger  wife,  in 
addition  to  their  former  one,  they  do 
what  is  worle,  for  they  abandon  their 
former  wives  altogether  for  the  fake 
of  any  new  female  that  llrikes  their 
fancy.  Neither  the  precautions  of  go- 
verument,  nor  the  admonitions  of  the 
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teachers  of  religion,  have  been  able  al* 
together  to  prevent  this  abufe.  Hence 
it  may  be  prefumed,  that  if  they  had 
the  fame  liberty  with  the  others  their 
pradticc  would  be  the  fume  alfo. 

Nature  and  neceffity  ftem  to  have 
conibjned  in  determining  the  •form 
of  their  huts  and  lodgings.  Their 
llru^lure  is  exceedingly  (iinple,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  limited  intelligence 
of  the  architects,  ferving  merely  to 
defend  them  from  the  intemperance 
of  the  air  when  Iheltering  is  necef- 
fary.  It  may  be  feen  from  the  af- 
fembli'gcs  of  fuch  huts,  that  the  indi* 
viduals  of  each  tribe  have  fought  to 
form  a  ceitain  kind  of  fociety,  notwith- 
Handing  the  ferocity  and  barbarifm  of 
their  manners.  Their  principal  rcfi- 
dence  is  always  in  a  vicinage  or  com¬ 
munity  of  this  kind,  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  peculiar  manoers  and  lu'' 
bits  of  life. 


Defeription  of  Winter,  as  it  appears  in  Hindollan  •. 

S  I  R, 

Innumerable  tranflations from  the  The  following,  which  has  only  the 
Perfian  have  been  given  to  the  merit  of  being  a  literal  traiiflation,  is 
world,  fomc  of  them  affuming  the  title  prefented  to  the  public,  as  a  (peciroeb 
of  Paraphrafes,  from  their  being  def-  of  the  kind  of  compofition,  termed  by 
titute  of  the  remotell  analogy  in  fenfe,  the  Peffians  coLured  exprejjion,  which 
or  fimilarity  of  exprelEon  with  the  o-  name  it  has  acquired  from  the  multi- 
riginal ;  but  I  have  feen  none  which  tude  of  epithets,  of  metaphors,  and  o- 
could  convey  to  an  Englilh  reader  any  ther  oriental  embellilhmentt  with  which 
idea  of  the  common  figurative  ftylc  of  it  is  interfperfed.  Thefe  arc  lb  fo- 
their  authors,  which  prevails  in  far  the  reign  to  the  genius  of  the  Englilh  lan- 
greatell  part  of  their  compofitions,  and  guage,  that  every  tranflation  in  which 
from  which  our  tranflators  Ihrink,  ter-  they  are  preferved,  mull  inevitably 
rilled  at  th^  appearance  of  mutilated  have  an  appearance  of  extreme  gau- 
periods,  redundant  circumlocutions,  chete.  But  that  I  may,  in  feme  mea- 
and  crouds  of  metaphors  heaped  to-  fure,  compenfate  the  ftyle,  I  have  cho- 
gether  without  art  or  connection.  You  fen  a  defeription  of which  can- 
will  perceive  by  this  time,  that  the  not  fail  to  have  fomething  particular, 
above  is  meant  to  ferve  as  an  apology  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  never 
for  all  thofe  faults  in  what  I  now  fuh-  fiiw  its  feveritlcs  difplayed  on  any  o- 
ralt  to  your  infpeCtion,  and  wf^*ish  you  ther  feene  than  Hindollan.  The 
wll  lay  before  the  public,  if  you  tmiA  reader,  then,  will  not  expeCl  to  fee  her 
it  deferves  it.  advance  “  fuUeO  and  fad,  with  all  her 
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fifing  train,  rapours,  and  cloudy,  and  glolie,  now  baniihing  the  fantaftic  idea 
ftorms,”  but  under  an  afj)eft  more  of  travelling,  remains  conKntcdly  in 
gentle  and  conciliating.  its  place ;  and  that  wind,  which  ufed 

I  am.  Sir,  5rc.  to  fport  in  the  fmooth  expanfe  of  the 

P  E  R  S  I  U  S.  ocean,  being  feized  with  a  violent  pa- 
AtHEAnY  a  change  was  aj>parcnt  nic,  in  its  llight  overfet  huge  rocks, 
in  the  Sealon,  and  fymptoms  ot  niiita*  The  trees,  as  naked  as  if  jull  come  to 
bility  became  evident  in  the  conftitu-  rcfurreftion,and  dripped  ot  their  leaves 
tion  of  the  times.  The  mighty  king  and  buds,  extend  their  imploring  arms 
of  the  Stars,  forfaking  the  Icale  *  of  to  heaven.  The  nightingales  fly  from 
Jt’dicc,  laid  violent  hands  on  the  the  garden,  to  complain  of  the  fun’s 
8hcaf;  which  injufticc  curtailed  the  ca-  clojximent,  leaving  the  ravens  in  pof- 
Tccr  of  day,  and  lengthened  the  broad  feflion  of  the  orchards  \  ami  the  flieet 
veil  of  daiknefs.  The  troops  of  Har-  of  the  earth,  in  expe<^Ution  of  lx;ing 
veil,  who  had  long  waited  for  this  e-  imprinted  with  vernal  productions,  bc- 
vent  in  the  ambufeade  of  Expectation,  comes  whiter  than  the  check  of  the 
now  leaped  from  their  concealment,  jefl'amine.  The  lowly  inhabitants  of 
with  a  defign  of  pillaging  the  four  in-  the  field,  chid  by  the  raging  blaft,  have 
habited  quarters  of  the  Globe  ;  and  fled  on  the  road  of  Annihilatioji  ;  the 
advancing  on  the  plain  of  the  univerfe,  rofc  and  the  tulip,  leaving  their  defert- 
began  to  extend  the  hand  of  Rapacity  ;  cd  habitations  to  the  owl,  fall  viCtimt 
the  coldnefs  of  their  charity  froze  to  the  gloomy  Di  t»  anJ  the  furious 
Juftice  ;  whilft  they  began  their  at-  Behmen,  their  beautiful  ornament? 
tack,  by  laying  fiege  to  orchards  and  torn  in  ten  thoufand  pieces  ;  the  ftate- 
gaidens,  divtfling  them  complcatly  of  ly  cyprefs,  which  had  long  rcignod  in 
their,  leaves  and  mufical  notes.  The  the  nietrojx)lis  of  Vegetation,  is  pulled 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  from  a  dread  from  the  throne  of  Dominion  ;  thq 
of  their  fwift  and  warlike  courfers,  lily,  rifing  on  its  unbending  ftalk,  was 
b'gan  to  ihiver  like  the  trembling  af-  diverted  of  its  foliage,  by  thefe  worfc 
pin  ;  whilft  others,  like  foxes,  btcom-  than  Tartarian  Invaders,  and  thrown 
ing  enamoured  of  furs,  fliut  thcmfclves  prortrate  in  the  cell  of  DertruCfion. 
up  in  their  fecludcd  apartments,  and  Neither  did  the  fragrant  locks  of  the 
oisferved  the  external  dtfolation  from  hyacinth,  nor  the  plaited  trefl'cs  of  the 
the  roots  of  their  fecurity.  The  cluf-  honcy-fuckle,  prclervc  them  from  the 
ters  of  grapes  which  have  efcaped  the  rushlcfs  foe  ;  whilrt  the  rofe-buds,  juft, 
pcrfecution  of  the  jackalls,  now  ofler  opening  to  the  day,  expired  with  terror 
thankfgiving  in  the  cell  of  Humility ;  at  the  dlfnial  rtirieks  of  Di’s  oppreflive 
Wiilrt  that  vagrant  fluid,  which  for-  fquadrons,  and  their  crimfon  remnants 
mcrly  afpired  to  circumnavigate  the  were  feattered  on  every  fide. 


T’aMninfr  of  i.eather,  hy  tne/ins  of  the  .Styptic  Water  got  in  the  Charring  af 
Pit-coal,  or  Peat.  By  M.  PlelfTer,  Pmffian  CounfeU<,ry  &c  J. 

MPlfiffer  has  difeovered  coal,  upon  the  fame  principle  as  has 
•  and  carried  into  execution  a  been  done  in  this  country  for  a  cooli- 
method  of  charring  or  dillilling  Pit-  durable  time  by  the  Earl  of  Dundo- 

nald. 

•  Alluding  to  the  fun’*  quitting  Libroy  and  entering  the  fign  Cirgo;  by  the 
Arabs  denominated  the  .Sheat. 

+  J^i  and  Behmen  give  their  name*  to  two  of  the  Winter  months. 

^  Publiflicd  in  1777,  along  with  his  Method  of  ChSring^  &c.  Tranllated  into 
trench  1787. 
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dhlH.  If  u*e  underhand  rightly  the  would  be  injured,  (hould  this  method 
conltrui^tion  of  the  furnaces  ufed  by  be  introduced :  Another,  in  a  diifla- 
h'ls  I<urdlhii),  the  ptoccfs  in  them  is  torial  tone,  declared,  that  lime  was  a 
what  the  chymills  call  d\fiilltith  per  thing  indifpenfably  nccelTary  to  give  a 
afunfum  ;  that  is,  the  volatile  matters  grain  to  leather. 

(eparated  from  the  coal  arc  carried  Argunrcnts  like  thc^c,  adds  our  au> 
upwards,  and  by  a  pro})er  ajiparatus  thor,  need  no  refutation  ;  they  only 
tondenfed  and  colle<fled.  The  nic*  ihew  with  what  fuperiicial  knowledge 
tbod  delcribed  by  our  a>tthor  is  a  dif~  fame  men,  favoured  by  fortune,  ven- 
tidiifio  per  def  er.fum ;  the  coals  are  in-  ture  to  oppofc  reaibn  and  truth, 
clufed  in  a  kind  of  oven,  the  heat  is  Lime  is  the  material  which  has 
ajiplied  to  this  externally,  and  the  fluids  been  longed  in  ufe  for  removing  the 
by  it  expelled  from  the  coals  run  od*  hair  of  (kins,  and  giving  them  a  grain; 
by  a  gutter  in  the  Ixrttom  of  the  fur*  but,  being  a  very  corrofivc  fubdance, 
nace,  and  being  conveyed  by  pipes  to  and  at  the  fame  time  a  powerful  at- 
a  proper  place,  are  there  collected  for  trader  of  humidity,  It  hurts  the  lea- 
ule.  The  firfl  of  thefc  that  makes  its  ther  too  mUch,  and  renders  it  fuft  and 
8p])caranoe,  and  indeed  continues  to  fpongy. 

come  off  till  the  very  end  of  the  pro-  Bark  is  the  other  fubdance  which 
cefs,  is  what  our  author  calls  his  Styp-  has  been  much  ufed  :  it  is  free,  in  a 
tic  Water,  at  fird  with  very  little  tadc  great  meafurc,  from'  the  imperfediont 
or  fmcll,  but  gradually  more  and  mure  of  the  lime  ;  but  Joolb.  of  it,  and  fiK 
drongiy  impregnated  with  What  gives  months  time  nearly,  are  neceflary  for 
it  the  ufctul  quality  fur  which  it  is  the  tanning  of  a  (ingle  drong  hide :  the 
here  recommended.  It  is  received  in-  condant  aonfumption  too  of  this  mate- 
to  barrels  as  it  comes  off ;  thefc  are  rial  renders  it  daily  dearer.  It  is  there- 
numbered  as  they  (ill,  and  fet  by.  No  r*  fore  certainly  a  dcfirable  objed,  to  cur- 
thereforc,  contains  the  weakell  water;  tail  the  time,  the  labour,  and  the  ex- 
No  z.  is  drongcr,  No  3.  dill  more  fo,  pence  attending  tills  method  of  tan* 
&c.  The  oils,  and  part  of  the  vula-  ning  ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  might  be 
tile  fpirit  that  comes  over  along  with  accumplilbed  by  the  ufe  of  the  (lyptic 
this  water,  as  the  procefs  advances,  water. 

are  underdood  to  be  feparated  fiora  The  procefs  recommended  by  the 
It  before  it  is  applied  to  the  purpufe  ingenious  author,  for  tills  putqiolc,  i» 
of  tanning.  as  follows  ■ 

This  difeovery,  fays  M.  PlcKFer,  I  Two  large  tubs,  each  fix  feet  wide, 
communicated  to  a  great  a)un  feven  and  four  feet  high,  with  lids  ex- 
ycars  ago,  and  to  one  of  the  worthied  adly  fitted  to  them,  arc  to  be  made 
Diiniders  known,  with  fpecimens  of  the  of  a  wood  that  will  not  Communicate 
leather  thus  prepared.  bad  tadc  or  colour  to  the  duid,  dout 

This  gave  uccafiun  to  various  opi-  and  petfedly  water-tight.  Thcfe  are 
nions,  and  convinced  me,  that,  to  ob-  to  be  placed  on  brick-work,  or  other 
tain  from  the  world  the  reputation  of  mafonry,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
great  (kill  in  metallurgy,  chcniidry,  raifed  a  httle,  and  afccdiblc  on  all  (ides 
arts,  or  manufa^urcs,  nothing  more  for  conveniency,  with  a  fire-place  and 
was  necelTaiy  than  a  good  deal  of  fu{i-  flue  under  each  fur  warming  their 
plenefs  and  powerful  intered,  joined  contents. 

to  a  little  knowledge.  One,  in  the  The  frefb  hides,  W'ell  walked  and 
name  of  a  celebrated  company,  objec-  cleanfed,  are  to  be  fpread  out  carefully 
ted,  that  lime  and  bark  would  be  lef-  one  above  another  in  thefc  vats,  with 
fened  greatly  in  their  value,  and,  of  the  hairy  fides  toward  each  other. 
<0tirfe,fo  iu'icb  of  the  landed  property  Sonjctiinc*  they  con  Its  wore  convo- 
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niently  (prend  out,  by  dividing  each  un  the  vats  vvith  the  remaining  wa^er 
hide  into  two  from  the  neck  to  the  of  No  2.  if  any,  then  of  No  3,  4,  he. 
tail.  Twelve  or  fourteen  will  be  fuf-  all  undiluted.  In  ten,  twelve,  or  four- 
ficient  for  one  of  the  vats  ;  for  three  teen  days,  the  grain  of  the  leather  will 
inches  at  leaft  thould  be  left  empty  at  be  fufficiently^raifed  by  this  procefs^ 
top.  The  hides  nuift  be  a  fecond  time  re-’ 

Take  now  your  ft)"ptlc  water  of  moved  from  the  vats,  and  hung  up  on 
barrel  No  i.  that  is,  of  the  firll  nin-  perches  to  let  the  water  dram  off. 
liing,  and  having  diluted  it  with  y  of  The  vats  are  to  be  cleaned  again,  the 
r.un,  or  river  water,  pour  it  in  over  hides  then  replaced  in  them,  the  {bj-p- 
the  hides  till  you  fill  the  vats  to  the  tic  water  of  the  fuccetding  numbers 
brim  :  if  there  is  not  enough  of  No  i .  poured  on  them,  and  a  gentle  heat 
fill  it  up  with  the  next  number  pro-  maintained  as  before, 
pcrly  diluted.  Then  put  on  the  The  intention  of  this  laft  part  of 
lids,  and  kindle  a  fmall  fire  under  the  the  operation  is  now  to  brace  up  the 
vats,  to  warm  the  water  contained  in  leather,  and  give  it  a  firm  body,  to 
them.  As  this  is  to  be  done  only  to  which  end  the  fuccetding  water  is 
a  certain  degree,  you  ought  to  have  excellently  adapted}  as  it  always  is 
the  perfc<5l  management  of  the  heat  by  llronger  and  ftronger  in  each  fuccecd” 
a  moveable  valve  in  the  chimney  ot  ing  barfel,  the  weakefl  having  come 
each  flue;  and  the  heat  ought  never  to  off  firll.  Thus,  at  laff,  the  hides  will 
be  fo  great  but  that  one  might  put  his  acquire  the  proper  folidity,  and  be  rtn- 
fiand  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vats  dered  impenetrable  to  water.  Attheend 
W'ithout  any  danger  of  burning.  of  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  more  of 

After  ten  or  twelve  hoi1r:s,  examine  lefs,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
whether  tlie  (kin  begins  to  part  with  hides,  they  will  be  found  by  tire  cur- 
llie  hair,  and  continue  to  do  this  eve-  rier  to  be  completely  done  ;  how'ever, 
ry  now  and  then  with  great  care.  As  it  is  better  to  let  them  have  a  little 
foon  as  you  find  that  the  hair  comes  more  of  it,  than  that  they  Ihould  be 
away  with  but  little  refiftance,  feize  taken  out  too  foon. 
the  opportunity,  take  off  the  lids,  ex-  For  the  laft  time  then  they  are  to 
tinguifh  the  fire,  and  proceed  dirciftly  be  taken  out  fiom  the  water,  and  hung 
to  llrip  them  entirely  of  their  hair,  up  again  on  perches,  to  drain  the  wa- 
'Were  you  to  mifs  this  time,  and  al-  ter  from  them  and  cool  them  ;  when 
low  the  hides  to  remain  longer  in  this  is  done,  they  arc  fpread  out  horl- 
♦he  vats,  the  hides  themfelvcs  indeed  zontally,  allowed  to  dry  flowly  in  the 
would  not  be  injuied,  but  the  hair  ffiade,  then  carried  to  the  (lore  and 
would  again  adhere  much  clofcr,  and  preferred  for  the  maiket. 
require  a  deal  of  trouble  to  remove  it.  Several  experiments  have  proved 
The  hides  being  thus  freed  from  that  the  ftrong  leather  made 

their  covering,  empty  the  vats  of  the  in  this  manner,  is  of  a  better  quality 
water,  and  wipe  them  very  clean  with  than  that  made  by  any  other  method 
(dry  linen  cloths ;  fpread  out  your  hides  yet  known,  but  it  has  a  more  brown- 
.carefully,  and  replace  them  in  the  vats  iih  look,  and  the  fmcll  of  Rufiian  lea- 
as  at  firll.  Fill  thefe  up  now  with  (cuir  de  R>>ujrt). 
the  (ly]itic  water  of  barrel  No  2.  dilu-  If  upper ,  leather  is  to  be  tanned 
ted  with  -j  rain-water,  or  that  of  No  i .  with  ftyptic  water,  the  procefs  will  dtf- 
if  any  remained  undiluted ;  rekindle  fer  from  the  above  only  in  the  time 
the  fire,  and  give  a  gentle  equal  heat  required  for  it.  Lefs  time,  it  is  evi- 
ta  the  vats,  which  are  now  not  to  be  dent,  will  be  neceiTary  for  raifing  the 
covered  any  more.  As  the  evapora-  grain  in  this,  than  In  the  thicker  £blc-* 
tioo  goes  on,  continue  always  to  fill  leather ;  but  thefe  linillcr  hides  muli 
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be  well  wrought  and  trampled,  to  ex¬ 
tend  them  properly,  and  bring  out  the 
grain. 

'I’he  leather  for  the  roof  and  braces 
of  coadies  is  wiiii  more  difficulty  pre¬ 
pared  than  cither  of  the  above  kinds, 
according  to  the  methods  of  tanning 
hitherto  in  ufc.  In  order  to  accom- 
plilh  it,  \vc  mull  firft  L‘»  jw  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  and  the  other  kinds; 
and  tlie  principal  one  is,  that  Icfs  re- 


gaid  is  had  to  railing  the  grain  in 
the  coach-leather ;  which,  betides,  is 
wanted  only  of  half  the  thicknefs  of 
foIe-leather.  Our  bufinefs,  therefore, 
mull  be  to  deep,  for  a  much  fhorter 
fpace,  the  hides  intended  for  coach- 
leather,  and  to  ufe  for  it  the  llrongeft 
of  our  ilyptic  water.  The  faddle  lea¬ 
ther  of  the  bed  quality  may  be  made 
in  no  refpcct  inferior  even  to  that  of 
Hungary'. 


An  Account  of  the  Memoirs  c/"  Henry  Mafers  dc  Latude,  during  a  confinement 
of  thirty-five  years  in  the  Jlate-prifons  of  France  ;  and  of  the  means  he  ufeJ  to 
efcape  once  from  the  Bajiile,  and  tnvice  from  the  dungeon  of  Fincenstesy  •with 
the  confluences  of thofe  events.  Written  by  hhnjelf. 

Til  E  following  is  an  abridge-  with  a  companion  of  the  name  of  Da-^ 
ment  of  this  liidory  of  M.  de  Ugre,  who  had  given  offence  to  the 
l.ati)de.  fame  lady.  There  was  another  prifon- 

Hc  was  the  Ton  of  a  licut.  colonel  er  kept  in  an  apartment  above  them  ; 
in  the  Orleans  dragoons,  and  feet  to  and  as  De  I^tude  never  could  hear 
Paris  to  dudy  the  mathematics  in  his  any  of  his  motions,  he  fjfpcdlcd  that 
twenty-third  year.  the  ceiling  between  the  two  rooms 

Defirous  of  attracting  the  notice  of  was  hollow.  One  day,  when  tliey 
Madame  Pompadour,  millrefs  to  Louis  were  all  returning  from  mafs,  he  con^ 
the  XVth,  he  borrowed,  with  a  little  trived  to  run  up  unobferved  to  fee 
variation,  the  dratagem  of  a  famous  this  chamber,  and  counting  the  dairs 
French  wit.  He  fent  a  packet  of  ( of  which  he  meafured  one )  between 
powders  anonymrcnifly  to  her,  and  then  the  two  dories,  he  concluded,  as 
pretended  to  put  her  upon  her  guard  there  was  a  depth  of  five  feet  unac- 
againd  the  eneCls  of  them :  but  the  counted  for  between  the  rooms,  that 
TOwders,  upon  exjieriment,  not  being  it  mud  contain  a  confidcrabie  cavity. 
Found  poifonous,  as  he  had  pretended  He  now  adiired  his  companion  of  the 
them  to  be,  fome  trick  was  fufpcCled,  poffibility  of  cfcaping,  as  there  was  a 
and  he  was  put  (May  1747)  into  the  place  in  which  to  hide  their  cords  and 
Ballile,  whence  he  was  afterwards  fent  other  materials.  “  But  before  we  hide 
to  the  dungeon  of  V^incennes.  Being  “  our  cords,”  faid  Dalegre,  “  we  mud 
allowed  to  ufe  exercife  every  day,  he  “  have  them.” — As  to  the  cords,’* 
found  an  opponunity  of  cfcaping  thence  replied  Dc  I.atude,  “  make  not  your- 
(Junc  1750)  by  confining  his  keeper,  “  felf  uneafy;  for  in  my  pod-chaife 
and  dexteroufly  deceivingthecentinels.  “  trunk,  which  is  before  you,  there  arc 
After  a  few  days,  he  judged  that  it  “  upwards  of  1000  feet.” — **  By  my 
would  be  prudent  to  furrender  himfelf:  “  faith,  I  believe  you  have  lod  your 
but  not  placing  any  confidence  upon  “  rcafon  to-day  !  *1  know  as  well  a^ 
this  occalion  in  Madame  Pompadour,  **  you  do  what  your  trunk  contains, 
he  .was  again  fent  to  the  Badilc,  as  well  as  your  portmanteau ;  I 
where  he  was  kept  for  eighteen  months  “  know  there  is  not  a  Cngle  foot  of 
in  a  cell,  and  removed  into  a  chamber  “  cordage  in  either,  and  you  tell  me 

“there 
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•*  there  are  a  thoufand.” — “  Yes,” 
replied  De  Larude,  “  in  that  trunk 
there  are  twelve  dozen  of  (hirts, 

“  twelve  dozen  of  filk  llockings, 

“  twelve  dozen  pair  of  under-ftock- 
♦*  ings,  five  dozen  pair  of  drawers,  and 
fix  dozen  of  napkins.  Now,  in  un- 
threading  my  (bins,  my  fiockings, 

**  my  napkins,  and  my  drawers,  we 
Ihall  have  fufficient  to  make  more 
“  than  a  thoufand  feet  of  cordage.” 
The  plan  became  compleat,  by  taking 
a  hinge  from  their  table  ;  by  loofening 
fome  bars  that  formed  a  grating  in 
their  chimney,  and  which  were  ^tcr- 
wards  of  ufc  in  their  enterpfize ;  by 
fecreting  from  time  to  time  fome  of 
the  wood  brought  them  for  fuel,  in 
Older  to  afiifl  in  forming  ladders  ;  and 
"by  fonte  other  necefiary  contrivances. 
After  a  labour  of  eighteen  months, 
having  made  1400  feet  of  cordage, 
and  whatever  elfc  was  neceffary,  they 
fixed  upon  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
February,  1756,  for  effeifing  their 
cfcape. 

They  had  to  mount  by  their  chim* 
ney  upon  the  platform  (or  roof)  of  the 
Ballile,  and  then  to  defeend  1 80  feet 
into  its  ditch ;  and  from  thence  to  get 
into  the  great  ditch  near  the  gate  St 
Antoine,  either  through  die  garden  of 
the  governraent-houfe  ,or  by  penetra¬ 
ting  the  wall  between  the  two  ditches. 
They  preferred  the  latter  mode,  be- 
caufe  of  the  danger  from  the  centrics, 
and  bccaufc  (faid  De  Latude)  as  the 
Seine  had  overflowed  upwards  of  300 
times  fince  this  wall  was  built,  **  the 

water  mult  have  difiblved  the  falts 
“  which  mortar  or  plafier  contain,  at 
“  leafl  a  line  each  time,”  and  have 
rendered  the  perforation  of  it  eafy. 
The  entablature  round  the  Baflilc,  by 
pnijefting  three  or  four  feet,  gave  them 
fonfiderable  trouble  ;  but  fur  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  they  had  prepared  the  neceffary 
remedy.  Being  fafely  arrived  at  the 
wall  between  the  ditches,  they  had  no 
fooncr  begun  to  work  upon  it,  than 
the  round  major  paffed  by  with  his 
glut  Uatetn«  wbidi  occ^iioiKCl  their 


finking  up  to  their  cKins  in  water  t* 
prevent  difeovery.  The  moment  they 
had  removed  one  ftone,  they  bccama 
certain  of  their  fuccefs  ;  and  in  fix 
hours  they  pierced  a  wall  of  four  feet 
and  a  halt  in  thieknefs.  'Phe  round 
was  repeated  every  half  hour,  and  once 
the  centinel  lh)p]x.'d  (hurt,  and  jier- 
formed  upon  *10  head  of  De  laitudc 
the  lame  operation  which  Gulliver  u- 
fed  for  extinguiflilng  the  flames  of  the 
queen’s  palace  at  Lilliput.  Having 
crept  dirough  the  wall,  they  fell,  in 
paffing  the  ditch  of  St  Antoine,  into  a 
dangerous  aqueduct,  but  efcaped  with¬ 
out  mifehief.  A  bottle  of  ufqucbaugh 
had  been  of  great  ufc  to  them  while 
at  work  in  the  water ;  and  they  now 
had  an  opjxirtunlty  to  get  rid  of  their 
wet  cloathing,  by  taking  out  a  change 
of  cloaths  kept  ready  for  that  purpofe 
in  their  ]>ortmantcau. 

Dalegrc  went  to  Bruffels,  where  he 
was  taken  up  and  futvendered  to  the 
French  court ;  and  being  again  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Baffilc,  went  raving  mad* 
De  Latude  being  afterwards  allowed 
(as  he  calls  it)  “  the  barbarous  jiei- 
”  miifion  of  feeing  him,”  told  him  his 
name,  and  that  it  was  Iiimfelf  who  had 
cfcapcd  with  him  from  the  Bafiile. 
But  Dalegrc  did  not  recollcift  him. 
He  faid,  ”  No  5 — that  he  was  God.” 

De  Latude  reached  Amfterdam ; 
but  his  correfjmndencc  being  traced, 
and  hlmlclf  feized,  he  was  delivered 
up  to  the  French  ambaifador.  Being 
remanded  to  the  BalHIc,  he  was  Iron¬ 
ed  and  put  |into  a  cell,  and  left  to  lie 
upon  ftraw  without  a  covering. 

De  Latude’s  a^ivlty  now  led  him. 
into  the  framing  of  levcral  political 
projeffs  ;  and  he  panicularly  claims 
the  merit  of  having  added  25,000 
fufileers  to  the  Ficnch  armies  without 
cxpence,  by  fuggefting,  in  July  1758, 
the  change  of  the  cfpontons  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  feijeants,  for  fufils. 

At  the  end  of  forty  months,  the 
overflowing  of  the  Seine  occalioncd 
his  being  removed  from  his  cell  to  a 
coBUQOQ  clumbn'.  From  the  top  of 


Renarkahle  /ram  the  Bafllle. 

fine  of  the  towers  of  the  Baftilc  he  infpeflors  at  firft  feemed  intcrefted  ia 
threw  to  two  young  ladies,  who  made  his  favour,  but  concluded  by  leaving 
fjgos  of  their  wilh  to  aflirt  him,  a  packet  him  to  his  fate.  Upon  the  birth  of  the 
of  pa])crs  ;  and  one  morning  in  return,  dauphin  of  France,  a  commilKon  was 
they  ex|)ofed  fomc  wriyng  on  a  great  Iffued,  at  the  head  of  which  was  th6 
piece  of  paj>er,  fignifying  the  death  of  famous  cardinal  Rohan,  for  pardoning 
Madame  Pompadour.  all  prifoners  not  ciiarged  with  capitd 

After  a  month’s  delay,  he  wrote  to  crimes  ;  but  M.  Ic  Noir  giving  La- 
M.  de  Sanine,  iuliciting  his  relcafe  tude  reofon  to  hope  that  he  would 
on  account  of  this  event :  but  rcfuflng  procure  him  an  earlier  dilmilGon  than 
to  give  information  by  what  means  he  he  could  exp<£f  from  this  commlllion, 
obtained  his  intelligence,  his  confine-  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  be  inchid* 
ment  was  continued.  This  urged  him  ed  in  it. 

to  write  again  to  M.  de  Sartine  up-  At  length  the  baron  de  Bretuil  pro- 
braidingly.  M.  dc  Sartine  fent  orders  cured  De  L.atude  his  liberty,  with 
for  his  being  put  into  a  cell  in  one  of  400  livres  penfion  on  the  i8th  of 
the  towers  of  the  Baflile,  and  kept  on  March,  1787. 
bread  and  water.  He  was  afterwards  It  is  now  time  to  (peak  of  Madame 
taken  to  the  governor’s  houfc,  and  le  Gros,  who  with  her  hulband  M.  le 
thence  to  Vincennes,  where  he  was  Gros,  had  no  means  of  fubfidence  but 
put  into  a  narrow  cell.  by  the  education  of  children.  This 

Being  allowed  by  the  kindnefsof  lady  had  picked  up  out  of  the  dirt  in 
his  fuperlntendent  to  walk,  with  a  the  ftrects,  in  June  1 78 1,  a  packet  of 
guard,  in  the  ditch  of  the  cadle,  he  Dc  Latude’s  writing,  containing  hit 
availed  himfclf  of  a  foggy  evening,  in  dory,  and  Tigned,  *•  Henry  iMafert 
November  1765,  to  run  away  from  “  dc  Latude,  prifoner  at  Bicetre,  in 
his  guard,  and  to  elude  the  centrles.  “  a  cell  fix  feet  under  ground,  and 
He  conveyed  aflurances  to  M.  dc  “  who  had  lived  upon  bread  and  water 
Sartine  from  his  retreat,  that  he  would  “  for  the  lad  thirty-two  years.”  From 
be  filent  as  to  what  palled  ;  but  find-  this  moment  Madame  le  Gros  became 
ing  M.  de  S.  not  to  be  foftentd,  he  his  friend.  She  was  indefatigable  in 
furrcndcred  himfelf  to  the  minider  her  endeavours  to  mitigate  his  fuffiav 
of  war,  when  he  was  again  taken  ing»v  and  procure  his  enlargement, 
into  cudody,  and  carried  back  to  No  labour  was  too  feverc,  no  repulle 
Vincennes,  '  was  difeouraging,  no  quarter  was  left 

The  death  ofLouisXV.  happened  in  unaffailed,  no  didance  was  too  con- 
May  1 774,  and  De  Latude  received  fiderablc,  though  a  part  of  the  time  fhc 
hopes  of  his  relcafe  from  M.  de  Mai-  was  with  child  ;  fhe  perfidcd  unre- 
Ihcrbcs  and  M.  Albert,  who  came  to  mittingly  throughout,  and  out  of  a 
take  an  account  of  the  feveral  prifon-  trifling  pittance  gave  him  every  means 
ers.  But  the  bufinefs  afterwards  fal-  of  comfort  that  was  permitted.  This 
ling  into  other  hands,  particularly  that  generous  enthufiafm,  it  is  faid,  hai 
of  M.  le  Noir,  though  Latude  was  fet  been  recompenfed  by  a  public  priz* 
at  liberty  in  June  1777, he  wasfeized  being  a^udged  to  her;  and  it  is  i® 
again  in  feven  weeks,  at  forty  leagues  her  houle  that  De  Latude,  who  is  a* 
didance  from  Paris,  and  conducted  hove  fixty  years  of  age,  is  now  under* 
fird  to  the  Petit  Chatelet,  and  after-  dood  to  refidc. 
wards  to  the  Bicetre,  where  he  re-  Such  is  the  dory  told  in  thefe  me* 
mained  fix  years.  He  was  examined  moirs.  There  may  be  fome  contradic* 
in  April  1783,  by  M.  le  Noir,  which  tIons,fomeerrors,andfi»memifireprcfe®- 
was  the  only  notice  taken  of  him  dur-  tations  in  it :  but  the  eflentiaj  circum* 
ing  this  period ;  except  that  feveral  dances  of  the  fereral  unprifonments 

and 
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an(3  efcapes  that  are  related,  are  wn-  different  modes  of  treatment.— With 
doubted. — De  Latude  afftgns  no  caufe  refj>eft  to  humanity  and  the  public, 
for  his  continued  perfecutions  beddes  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  there 
thofe  above  intimated,  together  with  appears  nothing  in  the  culloms  of  an 
the  fear  entertained  of  his  making  his  abiolute  monarchy  which  renders  any 
hiftoiy  public,  if  he  was  permitted  to  part  of  the  ftory  in  /^^incrediblc. 
be  at  large ;  though  he  fays,  that  to  The  memoir  dates,  that  fo  long  ago 
palliate  his  confinement,  he  was  charg-  as  the  9th  of  July  1777,  De  Latude 
«d  at  one  time  with  madnefs,  at  ano-  was  eftimated  to  have  coll  the  king 
ther  with  turbulence,  and  again  with  217,090  livies. 
an  anempt  to  extort  money  from  a  lady  Towards  the  clofc  of  his  confines 
during  one  of  the  moments  of  his  be-  ment,  De  Latude  computed,  that  out 
jng  at  liberty.  At  the  fame  time  he  of  12,163  days,  during  which  he  had 
adds,  very  properly,  that  thtfc  circum-  then  been  imprifoned,  3157  were  fpeni 
(lances,  had  they  been  real,  called  for  upon  draw,  and  1218  in  irons. 


Dijfertazzions  Acadcmica  ful  Cornmercio,  An  Academical  Differlcttion  on 
tie  Traffic  of  Books  among  the  Ancient j,  i^c.  By  the  Canon  Angelo  Bat- 
taglini.  Rome,  1787.  8vo. 


IN  an  age  like  ours,  when  the  prefs  is 
unceafingly  occupied, and  the  whole 
talk  is  about  trade  and  commerce,  it 
is  furprifing  that  no  genius  has  hither¬ 
to  employed  himfelf  in  elucidating  the 
traffic  of  l>ooks,  that  important  branch 
of  public  indudry.  The  Canon  An¬ 
gelo  Battaglini,  a  learned  academici¬ 
an,  has  attempted  to  invedigate  this 
fubjedl.  The  field  would  have  been 
too  narrow  for  him  if  he  had  confined 
his  intjuiries  to  the  ira  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  ot  printing  :  he  begins  at  the  ear- 
lied  ages  of  foclety.  He  fhews  how 
neceffary  it  mull  have  been  thought 
to  preferve  from  oblivion,  and  fronuthe 
ravages  of  time,  the  hidories  of  nations, 
of  focial  conventions,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  dates,  adronomical  obferva- 
tions,  and  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
Deity ;  and,  lallly,  tlie  fucceflive  occu¬ 
pations  of  men  in  every  age.  Then 
he  relates  the  means  that  were  ancient¬ 
ly  employed  by  human  indudry  for 
thefe  purpofes  ;.fuch  as  plates  of  metal, 
(lone,  ivory,  and  other  fubdances  that 
are  fit  to  receive  the  impieflion  of 
ligns,  expreflive  of  the  ideas  and  fen- 
timents  of  men,  as  well  as  die  qiiali- 
ftes  and  properties  of  things.  The 


Egyptians  were  the  fird  who  invented 
thefe  figns  and  monuments  by  whiA 
poderity  has  been  inflruided  with  re¬ 
gard  to  pad  events.  The  Papyrus,  a 
plant  indigenous  to  Egypt,  the  Perga- 
rnenun:  (parchment),  fo  called  from 
Pergamus,  a  city  of  Afia,  where  it 
was  fird  ufed,  fucceeded  the  folid  ma¬ 
terials  mentioned  above,  as  charaidcrs 
or  letters  fupplanted  the  fird  figns  that 
confided  of  hicroglyjihics.  Thefe  lad 
inventions  preferred  much  more  cafi- 
ly  the  remembrance  of  events,  and 
gave  occafion  to  turn  the  produidions 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  operations 
of  the  hand  of  man,  into  a  trade  a- 
mong  the  Egyptians,  Phcnicians,  Jews, 
Chaldeans,  Arabs,  Perfians,  and  other 
oriental  nations  ;  and  mud  in  the  end 
have  contributed  to  the  edablidiment 
of  colleges  and  fchools  among  them, 
'w  which  knowledge  would  afterwards 
i>  communicated  to  the  Greeks,  the 
Latins,  and  other  wedern  people.  Out: 
author,  palling  over  the  Egyptians,  who 
difdained  all  connexion  or  commerce 
with  drangers,  as  well  as  the  Jews 
who,  in  order  to  preferve  themfelves 
free  from  idolatry,  pradlifed  nothing  in 
common  with  the  heathen,  alErms,  that 
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rfie  Phcnici:ms,  of  all  the  people  of  have  rccourfe  to  a  fubdlnite,  and  it  it 
Intiquitj',  were  the  mod  attached  to  to  this  neceflity  thaft^e  invention  of 
trade,  to  the  feiences  and  arts,  and  parchment  is  attribited,  though  the 
confequently  the  fird  who  had  any  learned  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to 
Idea  of  a  literary  intercourfe  with  (Iran-  this.  But  what  has  more  than  any 
gers.  They  introduced  learning  a-  thing  given  fame  to  Ptolomy  is,  the 
niong  the  Greeks,  and  uught  tlipm  having  acquired  and  caufed  to  bc.tran* 
the  ufe  of  parchment  and  ot  letters,  dated,  at  great  expence,  by  feventy  in* 
By  this  means  Sanchionatho,  acknow*  terpreters,  the  facred  books  of  the  Jews, 
Icdgcd  to  be  the  mod  ancient  writer  bcfides  many  other  books  In  different 
after  Mofes,  and  who  compofed  a  languages.  He  likeu'ife  acquired  the 
hidory  of  the  antiquities  of  his  librarjf  of  Aridotlc,  enriched  with  the 
country  about  the  year  of  the  world  works  of  the  philofophcrSpcufIppus  and 
2560,  w;is  enabled  to  make  ufc  of  of  Thcophrallus,  as  well  as  with  the 
the  Ixioks  preftrv?d  In  the  temples,  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  of  Euripides, 
and  of  the  annals  of  neighbouring  ci-  and  Efehylus,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
tics.  The  progrefs  which  the  Greeks  thefe  authors. 

afterwards,  made  in  learning  prepared  From  the  edablilhmcnt  of  thefe  and 
the  age  for  the  works  of  Homer :  the  other  libraries,  the  author  concludes* 
Iliad  and  Odyffey  ncceffarily  fuppofe  an-  that  a  great  number  of  tranferibers 
terior  produ<5lions,  not  jierfciil  indeed,  mud  have  been  ncccffary,  as  well  as  a 
but  fit  to  ferve  as  models.  Pilidra-  great  number  of  bookfellers  ;  and  con* 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  who  flouriflied  fequently  that,  among  the  Greeks* 
about  the  56th  olympiad,  that  is,  550  there  was  a  great  tradic  carried  on  la 
years  before  the  Chridian  xra,  caufed  books  :  and  he  proves  it  by  a  multi* 
the  poems  of  Homer  to  be  colfeflcd  tude  of  fadls,  which  Ihcw  ^e  edima* 
and  tranferibed  with  the  greated  Care,  tion  which  books  were  held  in,  and 
and  edabliihed  a  library  open  to  the  the  pecuniary  value  adixed  to  them, 
peruial  of  the  public.  That  library  From  the  Greeks,  the  author  pafll* 
had  become  very  confiderablc  when  to  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  fame 
Xerxes  tranfjiorted  it  to  Perfia :  the  attachment  to  learning,  bad  the  fBme 
Greeks  were  for  a  long  time  deprived  padion  for  the  works  of  celebrated 
of  it,  and  many  revolutions  took  place  writers.  He  fpcaks  of  Paulus  Emt* 
before  it  was  redored  to  them  by  Se-  lius,  of  Lucullus,  of  SyUa,  as  having 
leucus  Nicanor.  The  defire  of  po(^  mod  confplcuoudy  didinguidied  them-^ 
fefling  the  works  of  Homer  became  felvcs,  not  only  by  their  military  tro- 
geoeral,  and  towards  the  60th  olym-  phics,  but  by  the  numerous  collediiona 

1)iad,  or  533  years  before  Chrld,  the  of  books  which  they  brought  to  Rome* 
earned  began  to  unite  thefe  Into  one  and  which  formed  the  principal  kbra- 
work,  for  before  that  time  they  had  rie«.  He  aferibes  to  Afinius  Puili» 
been  dlfperfed  in  various  detached  the  honour  of  haring  fird  opened  his 
poems.  The  tranferibers  among  the  library  for  the  ufc  of  the  public,  tho* 
Greeks  were  well  employed  after  the  Julius  Cxfar  had  before  conceived  tbo 
accetfion  of  Ptolemy  rhiiadelphus  to  defign  :  he  mentions  the  two  libraries 
the  throne  of  Aiexiindria,  and  that  of  that  were  edabliihed  at  Rome  by  Au- 
Eumencs  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus.  gudus,  that  near  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
Thefe  two  kings  were  both  ambitious  and  that  contiguous  to  the  theatre  of 
of  forming  vail  libraries  }  and  they  Marccllus,  called  Oflaria,  from  th6, 
tarried  the  fpirit  of  emulation  fo  far,  Emperor’s  ilder :  ladly,  he  fjKaks  of 
that  Pioloiny  prohibited  the  exporta-  the  (hops  in  Rome  tor  the  fale  of 
lion  of  the  Papyrus  from  his  domi-  books  from  the  times  of  the  fird  Em- 
nions.  Eumenes  was  then  obliged  to  perersj  aci  of  tUc  freed  iQM>  who 
^  Vuo.  Vli.  *\o  i{ 


were  ipecially  employed  in  tranlcnbing  ot  r-urope  are  indebted  for  the  roft^ 
the  works  of  the  clallic  authors.  He  re-  ratiqn  of  letters  and  of  arts.  Many 
lutes,  at  the  fame  time,  many  panicu-  Greeks  Hcd  thither,  carrying  with 
Jar  circumllances  which  he  finds  pre-  them,  and  introducing  the  knowledge 
ferved  in  tlic  ancient  writers,  tending  of  their  arts  among  the  Italians,  as  a 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  great  a-  reward  for  the  pfotcAicn  they  rccei- 
vidity  with  which  the  ancients  collec-  ved.  At  this  time  aj>peared  Petrarch, 
ted  books,  the  trade  carried  on  in  and  Bocaccio;  manoKripts  were  anxi- 
them,  and  the  accuracy  with  W'hich  oufly  fought  for  amongll  the  rubbilh 
they  collated  the  copies :  he  mentions  of  libraries,  and  fonie  were  found, 
the  names  of  fever^  ancient  bookfel-  This  talle  continued  till  the  time  of 
krs,  points  out  the  places  in  Rome  I>aurencc  de  McdicLs,  and  of  Nicko- 
where  they  kept  their  (hops,  and  a  las  V.  who  made  many  valuable  ac-^ 
number  of  other  curious  particulars  quilkions,  and  whole  example  was  fol- 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  lowed  by  feverai  individuals  of  that 

Afterwards,  during  the  revolutions  time,  fuch  as  Marfilius  Ficinus,  Ar- 
tf  the  empire,  the  author  marks  the  gelo  Politianus,  Francis  Fihlfus,  Glo 
changes  brought  about  at  each  period  Tortelli,  I.aiurentius  Valla,  Eneas  Syl- 
with  regard  to  letters  and  the  com-  %’ius,  Pitcolomini,  the  Cardinal  Beifa- 
inerce  of  books  :  he  conduifls  the  read-  rione,  and  many  others. 

<r  through  the  melancholy  interval  of  With  thefe  learned  iirvefligatlons, 
the  dark  ages,  and  Ihews  him  that,  in  the  author  at  lad  brings  us  down  to 
in  the  midd  of  the  univerfal  corrup*  the  xra  of  tlve  invention  of  Printing, 
tion,  learning  continued  to  be  culti-  an  art  that  was  the  beginaing  of  a 
rated,  efpcdally  at  the  court  of  the  new  fort  of  commerce,  and  of  a  new 
Popes,  and  among  the  Monks  ;  and  order  of  things,  the  common  effci'^  of 
that  it  is  to  thefe  lad  that  we  owe  the  great  difeoveries  :  after  which,  he  con- 
prefervation  of  tke  ancient  writings,  llders  the  hidory  of  the  trade  in  books 
and  of  the  mod  precious  monuments  with  regard  to  the  prices  that  were 
€>f  ancient  genius*  Ignorance,  hovv-  anciently  paid  for  them.  On  this  fub- 
ever,  and  depravity  of  tade,  did  not  jcid  he  details  many  ingenious  ideas, 
extend  to  the  Greeks  :  they  always  which  we  are  unable  to  follow  in  an 
had  libraries,  and  a  traffic  in  books  extra^  He  concludes,  by  fuggetUng 
'  flourilhed  among  them  till  the  fero-  to  modern  bookfellcrs  an  atteiuioii  to 
cious  Muflulinans  made  themfelves  certain  prrudices  adopted  by  the  an- 
maders  of  Condantinople.  To  the  cients,  which  made  the  profoifion  in 
f  uin  of  the  capital,  tke  wedcra  pans  thofe  days  ufeful  and  rcfpc(dabre.  * 


'  Anecdotes  of  Mr  Howard,  in  a  Letter  from  Dr  Lettfom. 

ON  Mr  Howard’s  return  from  feemed  highly  gratified  by  the  fpirit  of 
Turkey,  he  refufed  any  public  the  nation,  and  truly  fenfible  of  th* 
honours,  which  put  a  dop  to  the  in-  grateful  fenfe  of  his  labours.  I  was 
creafe  of  the  fund  under  his  name,  clofcted  with  him  three  hoius  foot 
Out  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fulv  after  his  return  ;  and  though  I  have 
feribed,  about  five  hundred  pounds  introduced  to  him  perfons  of  falhiott, 
have  been  reclaimed.  Of  ilie  appro-  title,  and  refj)e<d,  he  remains  im* 
psiatlon  of  the  refidue  we  cannot  yet  moveably  fixed  againd  all  intreaties 
conclude.  Though  Mr  Howard  ah-  to  admit  of  public  honour.  He  ha» 
Jolutcly  refufed  the  public  honour,  he  not  publilhcd  any  account  of  his  Afiatic 
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tour,  as  it  muft  be  illuftrated  with  at  parture,  as  he  would  inevitably  be  dif- 
Icalt  thineen  plates ;  and  he  remained  covered  if  he  remained  at  Lyons  all 
here  fcarcely  a  month  before  he  fet  off  night.  He  therefore  departed  balHlyy 
ftir  Ireland,  in  which  kingdom  he  is  and  got  to  Nice, 
now  employed  in  vifiting  the  prifons  ;  When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  it  was 
but  his  papers,  he  informed  me,  were  almort  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  He 
ready  for  the  prefs.  Happily  he  had  had  concluded  to  depart  at  three  in 
duplicates  of  his  remarks,  and  thelc  the  morning  by  the  Bruffels  ftage,  and 
were  kept  in  different  trunks.  With  to  the  inn  he  fent  his  baggage,  and, 
thefe  he  travelled  liifcly  through  differ-  hoping  to  get  an  hour  or  two’s  deep, 
ent  regions,  till  he  arrived  in  Biihopf-  he  went  to  bed.  He  had  fcarcely  faV 
gate-iheet,  London  ;  andjudashegot  Icn  afleep,  before  his  room-door  was 
out  of  tlie  dage  to  take  a  hackney-  forced  open,  and  in  dalkcd  a  formal- 
coach,  into  which  he  was  removing  his  dreffed  man,  preceded  by  a  fervant 
trunks,  one  was  dolcn,  and  has  never  bearing  two  lighted  candles,  and  fo- 
fince  l)ecn  recovered ;  befidcs  a  dupli-  lemnly  interrogated  him  in  French  to 
care  of  his  travels,  it  contained  twenty-  this  puqxafe : — “  Arc  you  John  How- 
£ve  guineas  and  a  gold  watch.  A  ard;” — .“I  am,”  replied  the  Eng- 
friend  of  mine,  who  vifited  Ncwg;«e  lidiman.  “Did  you  travel  with  fucb 
the  next  day,  was  told  by  a  conviifl  a  perlbn  ?” — “  I  do  not  know  any 
(fiich  intelligence  and  communications  thing  of  him,”  faid  Mr  Howard.  The 
have  they)  that  ithc  papers  were  all  quellion  was  again  repeated ;  and  the 
burnt.  Of  the  Lazaretto  at  Marfeillcs  ume  reply,  but  with  fome  warmtii, 
he  had  no  duplicates,  and  luckily  the  was  given  to  it.  The  perfonage  left 
drawings  were  in  the  prefened  trunk,  the  candles  on  a  table  in  the  roon^ 
Mr  Howard  told  me,  he  valued  them  and  departed.  Immediately  Mr  How- 
fu  highly,  that,  had  they  been  Aolcn,  ard  dreffed  himfelf,  and  Aole  to  the 
he  would  have  returned  to  Marfeillcs  to  Lyons  hotel:  he  heard  of  two  nief- 
acquire  new  ones.  To  enter  this  place  fengert  in  purfuii  of  him ;  but  he  ar« 
is  forbidden  by  Grangers  ;  and  it  was  rived  at  Bruffels  undifeovered. 
by  a  fingular  ftratagem  that  he  got  in  “  At  Vienna  he  propofed  to  remain 
nine  days  fucceffively,  without  being  two  days ;  but  the  Emperor  jofeph, 
difeovered.  Having  heard  at  Mar-  hearing  of  his  arrival,  defircd  to  fee 
fellies,  th.u  an  Englilh  ProteAant  was  him  :  but  as  he  had  found  his  prifons 
confined  in  a  prifon  at  Lyons,  into,  upon  a  bad  plan,  and  badly  condutAed 
which  the  intrufion  of  a  ftranger  was  by  perfons  in  high  truft,  Mr  Howard 
always  punifhed  with  confinement  to  evaded  an  interview  at  firft }  but  Joh- 
the  gallies  for  life,  the  difficulty  of  ac-  feph  fending  him  a  meffage,  that  he 
cefs  only  fliinulatcd  the  enthufiafm  Aiould  cliulc  his  own  hour  firr  an  in- 
of  Mr  I^oward.  He  learned,  as  well  terview,  the  Englifhman  confented  to 
as  he  could,  the  different  turnings  and  the  Emperor’s  requeft.  The  moment 
windings  that  led  to  the  prilbner  he  Mr  Howard’s  same  was  announced, 
.moreparticulatly  wifhcdto  vifit.  How-  he  quitted  his  fecretaries,  and  retired 
ard  is  a  little  man,  of  extenuated  with  him  into  a  little  room,  in  which 
features,  who  might  pafs  for  a  French-  there  was  neither  pifture  nof  looking- 
man.  He  dreffed  liimfclf  like  one,  glafs.  Here  Jofeph  received  a  maft 
with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  paffed  who  never  bent  liis  knee  to,  nor  kiffed 
haftily  by  twenty-four  officers,  and  en-  the  band  of  any  monarch;  here  he 
tered  the  very  apartment  he  wifhed  to  heard  truths  tliat  aftoniflied  him ;  and 
fee,  without  fufpicion.  He  difclofed  often  did  he  feize  hold  of  Mrj  How- 
,the  fecrct  to  an  Englilh  minlAer  at  ard’s  hand  witli  inexpreffible  fatis- 
Lyons,  who  advifedhis  iamieUiate  de-  faction  and  approbation.  “  You  have 

.  N  z  prifoners,’* 
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prifoners,”  faitl  Mr  Howard,  “  who  make  a  compenfation  for  the  tiolated 
have  bedn  confined  in  dungeons  with-  rights  of  humanity.”  To  the  honour 
out  feeing  day-Ught  for  twenty  months,  of  this  great  Prince,  let  it  be  rentem- 
who  have  not  yet  had  a  trial;  and,  beied,  that  alterations  were  made  in 
fhould  they  be  found  innocent,  your  the  prifons  before  Mr  Howard's  dc- 
Majdly  has  it  not  in  your  power  to  parture. 


Ac:iunt  of  the  Manner t  and  Cujioms  of  the  Moors.— [Ccwc/Kii’i/  from  our  laJl.'X 


IN  the  cities,  the  Moorifh  women 
ftay  much  at  home,  and  when  they 
go  abroad,  which  is  but  once  in  the 
week,  they  are  always  veiled  :  the  old 
women  cover  themiy  ves  up  v/ith  great 
care ;  but  others,  who  have  an  intcreft 
in  beeing  feen,  are  more  indulgent, 
particularly  to  ftrangers,  for  they  anxi- 
oufly  conceal  themfelves  from  the 
Moors.  Hufbands  do  not  know  their 
wives  on  the  ftreets,  and  it  is  even  un¬ 
civil  in  them  to  eye  any  woman  as  (he 
palTes ;  fo  difiWeat  are  the  cuftoms  of 
nations ! 

There  are  (bme  fine  women  among 
Ae  Moors,  efpeciaJly  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  empire  ;  thofc  towards  the 
North  are  deficient  in  graccfulncfs  and 
beauty ;  but  for  this  no  phyfical  caufe 
can  be  alTigned.  As  the  women  of 
warm  climates  come  foon  to  maturity, 
they  likewife  foon  fade.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  on  this  account  that  polygamy  has 
been  fo  generally  adopted  in  thefe 
countries. 

The  women  in  general  are  not  very 
referved  ;  the  climate,  which  has  a 
great  effe^t  on  the  ttmperanient,  ren¬ 
ders  them  peculiarly  difpoied  to  gallan¬ 
try  :  but  this  vice  produces  not  among 
them  fueh  cruel  efieds  as  it  does  a- 
mong  other  people,  which  is  owing  to 
the  beat  of  the  climate  and  their  fobricty 
and  moderation  in  other  refpedts.  In 
the  Southern  parts,  th^  women  are  in 
general  handfome  :  they  arc  faid  to  be 
fo  circumfpeft,  and  fo  watchful,  that 
even  their  relations,  of  the  other  fex, 
do  not  enter  their  houfes  or  tents : 


there  arc  tribes  who  confidcr  it  as  a 
duty  of  hofpit.ility  to  offer  their  wo¬ 
men  to  a  traveller ;  perhaps  fonie  wo¬ 
men  devote  themfelves  to  this  praflice 
as  to  an  adl  of  benevolence ;  for  it  is 
impofliblc  to  mark  all  the  Ihadcs  that 
vary  human  opinions,  or  to  trace  the 
wanderings  in  which  the  human  ima¬ 
gination  is  apt  to  indulge. 

The  women  who  inhabit  the  towns 
are  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  more 
folicitous  about  their  drefs  than  thofe 
tliat  live  in  the  country :  but  as  they 
(Hdpni  go  abroad  oftener  than  one  day 
in  the  week,  they  are  but  rarely  feen 
in  their  bed  apparel.  As  they  do  not 
receive  vifits  from  men,  they  ate,  when 
occupied  in  houfehold  affairs  dreffed 
in  the  lighted  difliabille,  often  wear¬ 
ing  nothing  befidcs  a  (hirt,  and  a  coarfer 
-one  over  it  bound  with  a  girdle  ;  their 
hair  is  difpofed  in  treifes  ;  they  have  a 
bonnet  on  their  head,  and  fometimes 
nothing  at  all.  When  they  are  in 
drefs,  they  have  a  wide  fhirt  of  fine 
linen,  embroidered  at  the  breaft  with 
golcl ;  a  caftan  of  rich  duff,  of  cloth 
or  velvet,  alfo  embroidered  ;  their 
head  is  furrounded  with  one  or  two 
folds  of  gauze,  driped  with  gold  or 
(ilk,  which  they  tiebchlnd,andthe  ends, 
being  interlaced  with  the  treffes  of  the 
hair,  fall  down  to  the  girdle.  Some 
have  a  ribbon  over  this  about  two  in¬ 
ches  broad,  which  is  embroidered  with 
gold  or  pearls,  and  cncompafTes  the 
head  like  a  crown.  They  wear  on 
their  caftan  a  belt  of  crimfon  velvet 
embroidered,  or  of  the  knit-duff  manu- 


but  fuch  are  the  various  cudoms  of  fa<ftured  at  Fez,  held  fad  by  a  gold  or 
mankind,  that  in  thefe  very  provinces  filver  buc|||e.  The  women  wear  yel¬ 
low 
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low  flipper;,  a  fort  of  ftockings  made  face,  fo  that  they  can  fee  without  be- 
of  very  fine  linen  fomewhat  full,  tied  ing  feen.  When  they  travel,  they 
below  the  knee  and  at  the  ankles ;  wear  llraw  hats  to  defend  them  from 


thefe  {lockings  ate  not  fo  much  in¬ 
tended  to  adorn  the  leg,  as  to  enlarge 
it,  for  plumpnefs  is  one  of  the  chatac- 
terilKcs  of  beauty  among  the  Moors. 
They  take  infinite  pains  to  become 
fat,  and  when  they  are  marriageable 
they  arc  fed  with  a  food  'p^^tt'^ularly 
prepared,  a  certain  quantity  of  which 
is  given  them  daily  :  in  fliort,  the 
Moors  take  as  much  pains  to  increafe 
the  flefh  of  their  young  women  as  wc 
do  to  fatten  poultry.  The  reafon  of 
this  perhaps  may  be,  that  fiom  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  quality 
of  their  food,  the  inhabitants  are 
conllitutionally  of  a  dry  temperament. 
What  is  called  in  Europe  a  delicate 
Ihape,  or  well-turned  leg,  would  be 
impcrfe<5fions  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  Moors  give  their  women  trink¬ 
ets  of  gold,  filver,  or  pearls ;  few  of 
them  are  in  poflelEon  of  precious 
flones.  They  wear  rings  and  ear¬ 
rings  of  gold  or  filter  in  the  (hape  of  a 
crelcent,  five  inches  in  circumference, 
and  in  thicknefs  like  the  point  of  the 
little  finger.  In  order  to  falhion  the 
ear  for  this  ornament,  after  it  is  pier¬ 
ced,  they  introduce  a  roll  of  paper, 
which  is  every  day  increafed,  till  at 
lall  the  perforation  is  large  enough 
to  contain  the  kernel  of  a  date  of  the 
Cze  of  the  ear-ring.  They  have  brace¬ 
lets  of  folid  gold  and  (ilver,  and  rings 
of  filver,  fometimes  of  great  weight, 
round  the  fmall  of  the  leg. 

A  few  of  the  women  improve  their 
complexion  with  a  little  rouge,  but 
never  ufe  any  other  paint ;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  tinge  theii  eye-brows  and  eye- 
lafhes,  which  gives  their  countenance 
more  expreflfion,  and  their  eyes  more 
fire.  They  (lain  their  feet,  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  the  points  of  the 
fingers,  with  the  fafron-coloured  juice 
of  the  kenssa.  When  they  come  a- 
broad,  or  make  vifits,they  wrap  them- 
felves  up  in  a  neat  and  fin#  cloak,  with 
A  hood  which  covers  the  head  aod 


the  fun :  in  fome  provinces  they  put 
on  thefe  hats  when  they  make  vifits  ; 
but  this  is  peculiar  to  thofe  trjbes  that 
have  come  from  the  South  and  have 
preferved  their  cuftoms  ;  for  the  Moors 
never  forfake.  thofe  ufages  which  they 
have  once  adopted,  and  that  multipli¬ 
city  of  falhions  which,  in  Europe,  fu(j- 
cecd  one  another  with  fo  much  rapi.* 
dity,  is  utterly  unknown  to  them. 

between  the  Moors  and  the  Jews, 
who  compofe  the  bulk  of  inhabitants 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  there  is 
an  intermediate  clafs  of  men,  who, 
like  amphibious  animals,  feem  to  have 
a  connefHon  with  both  elements  i  1 
mean  the  renegadoes,  thofe  who  have 
renounced  their  own  religion  for  Ma» 
hometanifm.  In  that  clafs  of  fut^eCls, 
a  great  number  of  them  have  been  o- 
riginally  Jews  ;  they  arc  held  in  little 
ellimation  by  the  Moors,  and  would 
be  held  in  abhoirence  by  the  Jews,  if 
they  durft  freely  exprefs  their  aver- 
fion.  Thefe  apoflates  intermarry  only 
with  one  another:  for,  as  an  oldgChrif- 
tian  in  Spain  would  think  himfclf  de¬ 
graded  by  giving  His  daughter  to  a 
new  convert,  fo  a  Moor  of  the  old 
flock  would  never  confent  to  take  a 
renegado  for  his  fon-in-law.  The  fa¬ 
milies  of  apoflate  Jews  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  are  called  Touruadis ;  as 
they  have  never  mingled  with  the 
Moors,  their  blood  has  not  degenera¬ 
ted  ;  and  one  can  diflinguifh,  merely 
by  the  countenance,  the  defeendants 
of  thofe  who  have  anciently  embraced 
Mahometanifm.  The  Chriflian  rene¬ 
gadoes  are  not  numerous  ;  they  confifl 
almofl  entirely  of  fugitives  from  the 
Spanifh  governments,  or  of  perfons 
who  have  expofed  thcmfelvcs  to  dit 
grace,  and  who,  hurried  by  mifeoa- 
dudl,  or  driven  by  defpair,  have  pafTcd. 
from  a  flate  of  unhappinefs  to  the  moll 
defpicable  and  deplorable  of  all  fitua- 
tions  :  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
does  not  repeat  of  havlog  turned  Moor, 
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and  who  ^as  not  endeavoured  to  e- 
fcape  :  but  this  is  difhculc. 

It  ftill  remains  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  formerly  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous  in  this  empire. 
When  they  were  profcribcd  in  Spain 
and  in  Portugal,  a  vafl  number  of  them 
camehither,  who  flocked  into  the  towns 
and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  to  be  prefamed,  both  from 
their  own  account,  and  the  extent  of 
the  quarters  that  were  allotted  to  them, 
that  tneir  numbers  mud  have  exceed¬ 
ed  tLiity  thoufand  families  ;  of  thefe, 
there  docs  not  now  remain  a  twelfth 
part ;  die  reft  have  either  changed 
thwir  r’Jigion,  or  funk  under  oppref- 
(icii,  or  fled  from  the  exorbitance  of 
the  taxes  and  impofts  to  which  they 
are  fubjefted.  Tlie  Jews  poflefs  nei¬ 
ther  lafids  iioi  gardens  ;  they  cannot 
enjoy  fccurcly  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
duftry  ;  they  arc  allowed  to  wear 
black  cloaths  only;  and  they^are  not 
permitted  to  pafs  the  mofques,  or 
tiirough  the  {Ireets  whert  there  are 
famStuaries,  except  with  naked  feet. 
The  lowed  of  the  Moors  think  they 
have  a  right  to  maltreat  a  Jew,  who 
dares  not  defend  himfclf,  for  the  law 
and  the  judge  me  always  in  favour  of 
the  Moors.  Notwithdanding  this  date 
of  oppreflion,  the  Jews  contrive  to  live 
here  tolerably  ;  as  they  have  a  genius 
for  commerce  and  merchandize,  they 
manage  with  great  addrefs  their  trafEc 
with  the  Moors,  and  profit  by  their 
ignorance.  Many  of  them  purchafe 
the  produ<dions  of  tlie  country,  which 
they  fell  again.  Some  arc  courtiers  ; 
Tome  have  intercourfe  and  carry  on 
trade  with  Europe  ;  foine  are  gold- 
fmiths,  armourers,  tailois,  carpenters, 
and  mafons.  As  they  are  more  in- 
dudrious  and  more  ingenious  than  the 
Moors,  they  are  employed  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  levying  his  cudoms,  in  the 
coining  of  money,  in  all  affairs  rela¬ 
ting  to  his  commercial  contracts  tvith 
Europeans,  as  well  as  in  all  his  ne- 
ociations  with  the  European  courts, 
t  is  evident  that,  in  this  fott  of  tem¬ 


porary  adminidration,  and  in  the  in. 
trlgucs  which  it  renders  neceflary, 
they  have  opjiortunities  of  doing  foiue 
good,  and  much  ill ;  and  they  manage 
matters  with  luch  dexterity  as  to  be 
gainers  either  way  :  fo  that  if  the  Jews 
are  harrafied,  they  find,  in  the  lefour- 
ces  of  their  indultry,  the  means  of  in¬ 
demnifying  themfelves  for  the  morti¬ 
fications  they  endure. 

The  Jewifh  women  are  in  general 
handfomc  and  fair ;  they  have  very  fine 
eyes ;  they  have  a  paflion  for  drefs ; 
and  are  tlie  more  dlfpofed  to  gallantry, 
tliat,  among  the  common  people,  the 
hufbands  are  fomewhat  more  than  in¬ 
dulgent.  Thcic  are,  however,  many 
families  of  this  nation  tlut  live  with 
great  circumfjieiftion. 

As  the  Jews,  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  inhabit  didindl  quarters,  they 
obferve  the  ceremonies  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  with  fulficient  freedom.  It  would 
even  feem  that  they  have  multiplied 
their  fuperditious  praftices  by  the  com¬ 
munication  they  have  had  with  dran- 
gers  llnce  the  dedruflion  of  their  own 
empire.  Their  rabbis,  who  oppofe  to 
every  diforder  nothing  but  their  pray¬ 
ers,  encourage  thefe  errors  without 
endeavouring  to  root  them  out.  As’ 
they  enjoy  the  ecclefiadical  immuni¬ 
ties  granted  them  by  their  law,  thefe 
doftors  are  exempted  from  the  nation¬ 
al  impods  paid  by  the  community  : 
this  exemption,  which  multiplies  the 
number  of  mbbis,  makes  the  burden 
of  the  im])ods  upon  the  labouring  peo¬ 
ple  more  infupportable;  while  the  rab¬ 
bis,  enriched  as  it  were  by  the  public 
poverty,  engage  in  trade  with  uncom¬ 
mon  advantages. 

Here  the  Jews  fpeak  the  Arabic 
language,  and  all  of  them  underdand 
the  Hebrew*  from  the  analogy  there 
is  between  the  two  languages :  every 
where  elfe  Hebrew  is  their  learned 
language,  which  none  but  the  rabbis 
underdand. 

Amidd  all  their  perfecutions  the 
Jews  have  pteferved  their  religion, 
aod  in  all  Aiclr  wanderings  they  have 
carried 
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carried  along  with  them  their  cuftoms.  interment.  Six  days  of  mourning  are 
In  Morocco  they  arc  more  fcrupulous  afterwards  religioufly  obferved,  during 
than  in  other  places  in  obferving  thofe  which  they  go  with  naked  feet,  and 
wliich  were  anciently  praflifed  at  the  dare  neither  fliave  ihemfclvcs  nor 
death  of  relations  :  the  fatal  moment  change  rheir  cloatbs.  On  the  feventh 
is  announced  by  loud  cries  and  la-  day,  the  cries  and  the  mufic  begin  a- 
li'.entations ;  mourners  for  hire  arc  en-  gain,  as  well  as  on  the  firft  of  the  e- 
gaged,  who  come  and  (ing  in  a  fort  leventh  month,  which  is  the  tail  of  the 
of  meafure  which  is  marked  by  beat-  mourning.  At  thefc  fnncral  ccrem«- 
ing  with  the  hand,  and  this  feems  to  nics,  the  mourners  chant  ftanzas  con- 
denote  the  degree  of  their  grief ;  the  taioing  moral  ientenccs  with  regard 
relations  of  the  dcceafed  tear  their  hair  to  life  and  de'ath,  and  when  they  are 
and  beat  their  brtalls,  and  join  in  the  in  the  humour,  they  fing  extempore 
chorus  of  this  lugubrious  concert,  verfes  in  lionour  of  the  dcceafed. 
which  is  repeated  on  the  day  of  the 
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fouct  *. 

I^IsHES  cannot  fupport,  in  water,  a  in  his  Travels  to  Barbary,  mentions 
.  degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  fome  warm  firings,  in  which  he  had 
quadenpeds  can  endure  in  the  air :  the  found  feveral  filhes  of  the  perch  kind, 
difference,  indeed,  in  this  refpeft,  is  Lately,*' M.  dcs  Fontaines,  of  the  A- 
very  confidcr.iblc :  for  the  latter  feem  cademy  of  %icnccs,  has  obferved  the 
nut  at  all  affcdlcd  in  an  atmofphere,  fame  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heat  of  which,  if  communicated  Cafza.  Reaumur's  thermometer  rofe 
to  water,  would  be  fiifficient  to  kill  in  a  fpring  there  to  30®;  (86  ofFah- 
any  filhes  confined  in  it.  renheit)  and  I  imagine  that  itlian’s  ob- 

Man,  too,  is  able  to  bear,  without  lerwation  was  made  on  the  lame  (prings. 
inconvenience,  a  very  great  degree  of  We  have  accounts  of  living  carp 
heat.  found  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Lucas, 

Some  Englilh  philofophers,  while  the  heat  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
they  were  able  to  Hand  in  an  atmof-  the  human  blood.  Valiinieri  too  fays, 

{here  heated  to  the  2  nth  degree  of  that  he  has  feen  living  filhes  ii^bot 
’ahienheit's  thermometer,  coidd  not  mineral  waters,  and  Conringius  men- 
hi.lj  their  hands  in  water  heated  only  tions  the  fame  phenomenon.  Andcr- 
lo  125“;  a  tcm]>ctature  which  would  fon  relates  a  fimilar  fail  obferved  by 
undoubtedly  hare  been  fulhcicnt  to  him  in  Iceland.  It  Is  necdlcfs  to 
deltruy  tire  organization  of  filhes.  quote  a  great  number  of  other  authori- 
Wc  have  accounts,  however,  of  fome  ties  that  might  be  brought,  becaufc 
of  thefc  animals  h.iving  been  found  hardly'  any  of  the  authors  have  de¬ 
living  in  pretty  warm  water.  The  termined  with  accuracy  the  degree  of 
ancients  remarked  this  fingularity.  heat  in  the  waters  they  mentloq.  But 
^lian  fpeaks  of  a  lake  in  Lybia,  the  among  all  tlie  obfervatiuns  related  with 
water  of  which  Is  very  warm,  and  regard  to  this  phenomenon,  that  of 
the  filhes  It  contains  die  If  they  are  M.  Suancrat  is  certainly  the  moil  fur- 
traofported  to  a  colder  place.  We  priling.  He  fays,  that  he  found  a: 
find  fimilar  obfervations  in  the  writings  Manilla,  filhes  living  in  water  that  rai- 
of  St  AuguHin  and  Cardan.  Shaw,  fed  Reaumur’s  tlicrmoujcter  to  6y", 

(‘54® 

^  ^oirrael  de  V'-yfine,  .  ■ 
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(«54®  T)f  Falircnhclt. )  My  own  expe-  were  almoll  dead;  at  71®,  the  perches 
riments  have  not  (hewn  me  any  thing  turned  up  their  belly,  and  remained 
like  this.  Mufchcnbrocck  has  faid,  niotionlels  ;  the  g«idgcons,  which  were 
that  filhes  perifh  when  Fahrenheit’s  a  little  larger,  did  not  appear  to  fuffer 
thermometer  Hands  at  in®  ;  he  has  much  till  the  heat  arofe  to  73®  ;  hut 
feen  a  very  lively  jjerch  die  in  three  the  carp  Hill  appeared  unafFedted,  ex¬ 
minutes  in  water  of  the  temperature  cept  as  to  his  rcfpiiation,  which  be- 
of  96®  ;  and  he  adds,  that  thefe  ani-  came  more  frequent.  I  kept  tlie  wa- 
mals  lived  very  well  in  water  of  72".  ter  for  fifteen  minutes  at  82®,  when 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  pofi-  the  carp  began  to  (hew  fyniptoms  of 
lively  the  different  degrees  of  heat  that  uneafincfs,  and  loft  his  equilibrium  ; 
each  fpecies  is  aUe  to  bear  ;  they  dif-  and  at  laft  feemed  dead,  or  at  leaft  in 
fer  according  to  the  fcafon,  and  ac-  afphexia.  I  took  him  out  and  put 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  organs  of  him  into  frefh  water,  where  it  was  a 
refpiration.  long  time  before  he  recovered.  I  in- 

On  the  20th  of  June  1784  I  put  creafed  the  heat  of  the  water  gradual- 
two  (ftickle-backs)  in  a  large  ly,  fo  that  it  was  four  hours  and  a 

veffel  full  of  water,  the  temperature  of  half  before  it  reached  82  degrees, 
whicli  was  58®  *.  I  increafed  the  I  am  perfuaded  that,  with  certain  pre¬ 
heat  gradually,  till  it  arofe,  in  two  cautions,  fiihes  might  be  brought  to 
hours  and  a  half,  to  82®  ;  the  animals  live  in  water  ftill  warmer  tlian  this.  I 
then  appeared  exceedingly  agitated,  intend  to  profccute  thefe  experiments, 
and  were  juft  about  to  expire,  when  1  and  to  vary  them  in  different  ways, 
look  them  out,  put  them  intp  freffi  If  we  fuppofe  that  filhes,  (which  is 
water,  and  they  revived  in  a  few  ra  i-  to  be  prefumed  fiom  the  refult  of  the 
Hutes.  experiments  1  have  juft  detailed)  can- 

The  loth  of  November  1784,  into  not  live  in  water  heated  beyond  86®; 
a  veffel  that  had  a  hole  in  it  to  permit  and  if  we  alfo  confider  that  they  can- 
ilie  gradual  leaking  of  the  water,  I  put  not  exift  in  water  when  its  temjxira- 
a  carp,  fome  bleaks,  gudgeons,  and  a  ture  is  fome  degrees  below  the  free- 
few  fiihes  of  the  perch  kind.  The  zing  ]X)int,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
water  was  taken  from  the  Seine  ;  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  thefe 
thermometer  in  it  ftood  at  41®,  and  animals  can  fullain,  are  confined  with- 
the  bottom  was  covered  with  fand.  in  a  very  narrow  range,  |>erhaps  56* 
At  five  and  twenty  minutes  paft  noon  at  the  utmoft  ;  a  range  which,  when 
the  ^ermoracter  was  at  44®,  at  half  compared  with  that  in  wliich  warm- 
an  hour  46®,  &c.  My  experiments  blooded  animals  can  live  and  profper. 
Lifted  till  forty-five  minutes  paft  four  is  indeed  very  incontiderable :  but  it 
o’clock,  and  1  carefully  marked  the  will  be  found  always  to  bear  a  propor- 
degree  of  heat  every  five  minutes,  tion  to  the  vital  heat,  which  in  fifties 
pouring  in  a  little  frcfti  water  from  is  even  inferior  to  that  of  reutiles  and 
lime  to  time.  When  it  reached  58®,  oviparous  animals.  Martin  found  that 
the  little  fifties  began  to  rife  to  the  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  many  falt-wa- 
furface  of  the  water;  they  were  agita-  ter  fifties  was  not  more  than  one  de- 
ud  and  gave  figns  of  much  uneafi-  gree  beyond  that  of  the  element  in 
Bcfs,  though  the  water  of  the  Seine  which  they  livedo  The  fame  expe- 
is  much  warmer  in  Summer.  At  69®,  riment,  repeated  on  the  trout,  and  0- 
(he  bleaks  loft  their  equilibrium^,  and  tlicr  frcfti-watcr  fiihes,  furniftied  him 

with 

**  The  following  experiments  were  made  with  Reaumur’s  thermometer ;  but  at 
that  iaftrumcot  is  little  in  ufe  in  this  country,  it  was  thought  better  to  infert  the 
correfporuliug  degreeg  iu  Fahrenheit,  even  though  there  (houkl  be  fbmelittle  inaceu- 
tacy  ta  the  c«mp«ri£Hi|  wlueb^it  it  )»9pcd|  the  rtodci  will  utakt  allowaacc  for. 
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\nth  the  fame  refult.  Mr  John  Hun¬ 
ter  has  fecn  Fahrenheit’s  tljermometcr, 
introduced  into  the  (lomach  of  a  carp, 
rife  from  65^®*  the  temperature  of  die 
water,  to  69*^,  that  is,  3-1®.  But  it 
is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  this  hih  was 
then  out  of  the  water;  a  very  clTenrial 
circumllance,  which  would  have  a  great 
effcffl  on  the  refult  of  the  experiment. 

.  I  plunged  a  thermometer  into  the 
body  of  feveral  fmall  fillies  taken  from 
the  Seine,  and  held  tliem  in  water 
during  the  experiment ;  the  heat  ne¬ 
ver  exceeded  that  of  the  water  i^®, 
and  in  thofe  that  were  weakly,  never 
more  than  one  degree.  A  pretty  large, 
but  weak  eel,  raifed  the  thermometer 
only  ix®  :  carps  half  a  degiee,  and 
fometimes  3®.  In  general,  the  heat 
of  iiihes  is  inconfiderable,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  we  may  reafonably  doubt  the 
obfenation  of  Olafsen,  who  maintains, 
that  he  has  remarked  a  very  feniible 
degree  of  heat  in  the  blood  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  (hark  (fqualus  glaucus ). 

Fifhes  fuffer  a  great  wafte  of  ani¬ 
mal  heat,  as  the  water  is  continually 
robbing  them  of  a  large  quantity,  and 
the  portion  of  that  fluid  W'hich  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  contact  with  tliem  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  warmer  than  it  is  at  a  dif- 
tance.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  a 
carj),  plunged  into  a  frigorlfic  mixture, 
preferved  all  around  it  a  quantity  of 
water  in  a  fluid  Hate,  though  the  rclt 
of  the  liquor  w’as  entirely  frozen. 

We  cannot  attribute  the  evolution 
of  heat  in  fiflies  to  any  other  caufe 
than  refpiration.  The  phenomena  by 
which  Mefl'.  Lavoifier  and  de  la  Place 
have  explained  the  produflion  of  heat 
in  anim  js  that  live  in  air,  are  obfcr¬ 
ved  alfo  in  fifties,  though  lefs  fenfibly: 
the  differences  in  the  heat  of  animals 
that  breathe  air  and  thofe  that  breathe 
water  arc  particularly  remarkable  when 
we  compare  the  true  fiihcs  with  the 
cetaceous  animals,  which  all  natural- 
ifts,  before  M.  Brilfon,  arranged  in  the 
fame  clafs.  Both  inhabit  the  fame  e- 
lement,  yet.  thofe  that  are  furniftied 
with  gills  and  refj-ire  water,  c4Ceud 
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the  heat  of  the  clement  they  live  in 
by  one  degree  only,  or  one  degree  and 
a  half,  while  the  cetaceous  animals 
which  refpire  air  have  their  blood  as 
warm  as  that  of  man. 

I  plunged  a  thermometer  into  the 
body  of  a  porpufs  at  a  wound  it  had 
juft  received  in  the  fide  of  the  neck, 
and  which  poured  forth  a  deal  of 
blood  :  the  animal  was  already  dead,' 
and  yet  the  thermometer  role  to  83®, 
and  remained  at  this  height  when  im- 
merfed  in  the  genitalia.  The  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  atmofphere  was  that  day 
56®,  and  that  of  the  water  of  the  fca 
neat  the  fliore  55®. 

Fifhes  do  not  experience  in  water 
fuch  viciftitudes  of  heat  and  cold  as 
quadrupeds  do  in  ^r.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  water  at  a  certain  depth,  (eems 
to  be  almoft  always  the  fame :  this  tlie 
Count  de  Marfigli  afeertained  by  ex¬ 
periment  in  fea- water,  and  M.  de 
Sauffure  has  lately  confirmed  it.  That 
of  rivers,  when  tlie  furface  is  frozen, 
is,  in  the  middle,  fomewhat  above  the 
freezing  degree.  In  great  heats  the 
temperature  of  water  is  always  lx;low 
that  of  the  air  :  and  accordingly  it 
would  feem  that  its  animals  are  more 
apt  to  be  injured  by  excefs  of  heat 
than  of  cold. 

Fifhes  are,  how'ever,  aflwdled  by  the 
variations  of  the  atmofphere,  and  when 
it  is  inclined  to  rain  they  come  up  to* 
the  furface.  This  fadf  did  not  efcape 
Bacon,  and  he  cites  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  great  influence  the  air  has  on  ani¬ 
mals  that  live  in  water.  But  would  ic 
not  be  a  more  fimple  account  of  the 
phenomenon  to  attribute  it  to  the  wea¬ 
ther,  which,  at  that  time,  determines 
the  infe<51s  to  fly  low,  fo  that  they 
come  within  the  reach  of  fifhes  at  the 
furface  of  the  water  ?  and  this  is  the 
mure  probable,  as  thefe  mike  the  chief 
food  of  river  fifhes. 

To  the  great  variations  of  the  at- 
m.oljjhcre  is  to  be  aferibed  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  thofe  prodigious  ftio-.ds  of  her¬ 
rings  which  the  cold  annually  forces 
to  go  ia  quoH  of  more  tempaatc  f'ta$ 
0  Uiaa 
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tlian  thofe  of  the  Pole  :  hut  we  have 
as  yet  hardly  any  obfcrvations  on  thefe 
periodical  migrations.  Fifhcs  deflined 
to  remain  always  in  the  neigiibourhood 
bf  the  fhores  likewife  feel  the  rigour 
of  the  atmol])here,  and  flielter  them- 
felves  in  the  mud,  where  tlic  grdateft 
part  of  them  remain  in  a  date  c.f  tor¬ 
pidity,  like  that  which  in  Winttr  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  bear,  the  dormoufc,  the 
marmot,  &c.  The  ancients  have  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  this  periodical  fleep ;  the 
moderns  have  made  no  oblervaiions 
on  it  iliat  deferve  any  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  eafy  to  know  the  filnes  of 
thk  order,  by  ilie  elongated  form  of 
their  body,  by  the  abfence  of  tlic  ven¬ 
tral  fins,  and  by  the  umlul.atory  mo¬ 
tions  which  they  are  obliged  to  per¬ 
form  in  order  to  fuftain  ihcmfelves  in 
the  water. 

I  do  not  confider  as  toqfidity,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  that  (late  which  many 
authors  affirm  they  have  oblcrvcd  in 
filhes  entirely  frozen  and  then  refto- 
red  to  life.  Perhaps  the  opinion  is 
founded  on  what  fometimes  happens  to 
the  parts  of  animals  with  warm  blood, 
which  recover  life  after  having  been 
frozen  :  but  it  mull  be  cbferved,  that 
the  blood  of  thefe  laft  is  very  much 
wanner,  and  that  it  is  impelled  with 
much  greater  force  through  the  vcflels 
than  in  filhes.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  Mr  John  Hunter,  who  attempted 
the  fame  experiment,  never  could  fuc- 
eeed  ;  for  w'hen  he  had  frozen  the  tail 
of  a  filh,  the  animal  never  recovered 
the  ufe  of  that  part.  t 

Water  affiedts,  in  a  much  greater 
▼ariety  of  ways,  the  organs  of  refpita- 
tlnn  in  filhes,  than  the  air  docs  thofe 
of  the  hot-blooded  animals.  Many 
individuals,  after  hav  ing  breathed  for 

long  time  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  fo  corrupt  it  as  to  render  it  un¬ 
fit  for  further  refjiiration,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hot-blooded  animals  vitiate 
tl'.c  air  when  they  are  crowded  into 
one  place.  Water  holds  in  folution 
a  much  greater  number  of  fuWlanccs 
than  dues,  and  amonglt  thele  fub- 


Aances  there  arc  many  that  become 
noxious  to  filhes.  U’heir  deleterious 
projK’rty  ads  for  the  moil  part  on  the 
organs  of  relpiration  in  thele  animals, 
which  more  rarely  happens  to  fuch  as 
live  in  air.  Nature  has,  however,  en¬ 
dowed  liihes  w'ith  a  power  fufficiently 
great  to  refiit  fome  of  the  charges  that 
may  happen  to  water :  they  pafs,  for 
inllance,  freely  from  lalt  water  to  frtlh, 
and  from  freih  to  fait.  W'e  know  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  fidmon,  lhads, 
and  lampreys,  that  every  year  abandon 
the  fca  and  afeend  the  rivers  ;  and 
carps,  on  the  contrary,  leave  the  freih 
waters  and  gain  the  waters  of  the  fea. 
If  v  e  attend  to  the  dili'crence  which 
the  alternate  relpiration  of  freih  and 
of  fait  water  mull  produce  in  thefe  a- 
nimals,  vve  will  have  an  idea  of  die 
power  with  which  we  have  faid  they 
are  endowed  of  refilling  the  changes 
water  is  liable  to  ;  a  power  in  this  cir* 
cuinllance  far  beyond  that  obfcrvablc 
in  other  animals  which  could  not  fup>- 
port  fo  violent  and  fo  fudden  a  change 
in  the  air.  This  may  account  for  the 
lefs  perfed  oiganiration  of  the  pruts 
dellined  for  the  lefj.iration  of  filhes ; 
as  this  llrudure  defends  them  from 
the  too  great  influence  which  the  va¬ 
rious  and  vitiated  Hates  of  that  ele¬ 
ment  would  othervvife  have  on  tlieir 


organs.  / 

Wlicn  1  put  filhes  into  dillilled  wa¬ 
ter  they  lived  ;  they  did  at  firll  indeed 
Ihew  manifell  ligns  of  uncafinefs,  but 
after  having  continued  in  it  for.  foine 
time,  it  did  not  feein  to  alTcd  them 
much.  Their  motions  had  perhaps 
difpofed  file  water  to  imbibe  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  air  which  is  necelTary  for 
their  refpiration.  A  little  filh,  how¬ 
ever,  inclofed  in  a  corked  bottle,  con¬ 
taining  a  quart  of  diftilled  water,  lived 
in  it  for  thirty  hours.  Syrup  of  vio¬ 
lets,  pouied  in  fmall  quantity  into  dif- 
ti'led  water  which  contained  living 
filhes,  did  not  in  the  leall  change  its 
colour ;  it  indeed  grew  a  little  green 
fome  time  afterwards,  which  may  be 
aferibed  to  the  alkolefccct  pan  of- the 
mucus 
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mfus  with  which  the  body  of  filhcs  ter  this  evacuation,  but  foon  divTl. 
is  furniihed,  and  which  always  mixes  It  is  well  known  that  lime  is  made 
with  the  water;  they  continued  to  live  ufe  of  to  catch  filhes  in  ponds,  and 
in  it  without  any  inconvenience.  A  eels  in  rivulets,  whcie  there  is  little 
drop  of  arfenical  acid  put  into  a  pretty  water;  and  that  a  few  lime-ftoncs 
large  quantity  of  water  where  there  thrown  in  will  fpcedily  kill  tliem. 
was  a  very  vigorous  filh,  killed  it  in-  I'  lthers  em]>lt*y  various  fimilar  metbpds 
fiantaneoufly.  Its  mouth  was  fltut,  of  catching  liih,  if  we  may  ufc  the-ex- 
and  tlic  covers  of  its  gills  ftuck  dole  preliion,  by  refpiration.  in  India  the 
to  the  body.  Another  filh  lived  fix  juice  of  many  plants  is  employed  for 
minutes  in  citron  juice,  the  o])eiiings  this  j  urpofe.  In  the  fouthein  provin- 
of  the  gills  were  fliut  when  it  was  ccs  of  Fi.incc  they  ufe  the  juice  of  a 
dead.  \Vater,  gently  acidulated  by  fpccics  of  Ipurgc  (Euphorbia  characias 
means  of  fixed  air,  killed  a  very  live-  Lin.)  which  grows  abandrintly  in  wade 
Iv  fifn  in  a  few  minutes;  its  mouth,  places:  tiie  twigs  are ’cut  into  fmall 
and  the  apertures  of  the  gills,  dood  pieces  and  thiown  into  the  water, 
Wfide  ojren.  Thofe  that  I  plunged  in-  which  is  fuflicient  to  kill  a  great  num- 
to  lime  water  difc’nirgcii,  in  a  few  her  of  filhcs.  It  is  known  that  the 
niinutes,  a  large  quantity  of  I'anies  ;  mdky  juice  of  fucla  plants  may  b« 
they  die  wed  fome  figns  of  life  at-  fpread  over  a  very  large  furface. 
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O’KELLY  was  a  native  of  Ire-  tery:  that  the  gradations  of  his  adven- 
knd,  and  born  in  the  ’’rovince  fares  were  through  a  medium  of  gamb- 
of  Connaught,  where  the  defeendants  ling  ;  and  that  at  lad,  having  beea 
from  the  aborigenes  of  the  ilLuid,  and  mined  by  play,  he  was  arreded,  and 
thofe  of  the  old  Milefian  race  modly  lay  for  a  confidcrable  time  a  wretched 
refide.  His  parents  probably  wtic  prifoner  in  the  Fleet  prifon,  where, 
peafants  of  the  lowed  order,  as  Mr  after  fevcral  months  refidence,  he  be- 
O’Kclly,  though  he  latterly  was  able  came  tapder  to  the  warden, 
to  afiume  the  fing  froid  in  his  manners  It  was  here  his  acquaintance  with 
and  converfation,  w.as  perfectly  illitcr-  Charlotte  Hayes  originated :  (he  had 
ate  ;  but  'being  hlelTed  with  a  good  money,  and  he  podefled  thole  abilities 
memory,  and  native  drollery,  he  was  of  peifon  and  conditution  which  Ihe 
fcldom  at  a  lofs  in  converfiition,  and  preferred  to  all  others,  and  they  form- 
took  part  in  every  fubjeft  propofed —  ed  a  connexion  without  the  interfer- 
always  plcafant,  and  never  offenfive  ;  ence  of  Hymen,  which  laded  till  death 
for  though  his  voice  was  coarfc,  his  dopped  it,  and  diflblved  the  fentiment- 
addrefs  was  coniplalfiint.  al  union — a  proof  on  his- part  if  not 

PolTelling  thele  qualities,  to  which  of  love,  at  lead  of  gratitude, 
may  be  added  an  inquifitivc  difpofition.  After  three  years  confinement, 
it  is  not  furprifing  that  he  plcafcd  in  O’ Kelly  and  his  fair  one  were  libera- 
ihe  different  claffes  of  mankind  in  ted  from  prifon,  and  they  both  imme- 
which  he  has  appeared.  diately  fet  down  in  purfult  of  plans 

It  has  been  faid  that  his  firft  rife  which  they  had  laid  while  in  durefs. 
was  owing  to  the  penchant  of  a  lady  Charlotte  took  a  houfe  In  King’s- 
of  fafhion,  but  this  is  falfe:  we  have  place,  or  rather  a  temple  for  the  cclc- 
ftated  the  fafts  of  his  life,  and  we  are  bration  of  the  orgies  of  Venus  ;  and 
competent  to  fay,  that  he  role  by  flat-  O’ Kelly,  who  had  been  invcltcd  in 

0  2  th« 
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the  Fleet  with  the  title  of  Count,  got 
acquainted  with  the  cuflomers,  who 
in  return  for  their  voluptuous  enjoy- 
Pients  made  him  a  complete  mafter  of 
horfe-flefh,  and  let  him  into  all  the 
arts  arifing  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
turf.  One  of  them  permitted  him  to 
become  a  purchiifer  of  a  half  quarter 
of  the  celebrated  horfe  F.rlipfe,  (bred 
by  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland),  of 
which  in  a  ihort  time  he  became  foie 
proprietor,  and  on  the  tuif  as  a  racer, 
and  in  the  ibiblc  as  a  ifallion,  this  ani¬ 
mal  has  raifed  for  his  proprietor  not 
only  feveral  thoufand  pounds,  but  the 
dwifted  cattle  that  ever  appeared  at 
Kewmarket.  • 

Jn  1760  Mr  Kelly  accepted  an 
enfigncy  in  the  Weftminfter  regiment 
of  militia,  and  by  degrees  rofe  to  the 
dignity  of  li'eutenant-colonel ;  and  from 
tire  above  date  to  1777,  experienced 
iiiiuiy  difficulties  in  fupporting  his 
ftud  :  but  Charlotte  being  fuccefsful 
in  her  vocation,  purchafed  a  fmall  e- 
ilate  at  Clay-hill,  near  Epfom,  where 
(he  built  a  houfe,  of  which  (he  confti- 
tuted  the  count  olknfible  mafter,  and 
4icrc  he  kept  his  ftud — and  here  he 
faw  the  belt  and  the  w'orft  company — 
but  here  he  would  never  permit  any 
Ipecies  of  play  to  go  forward,  or  even 
matches  for  the  courfe  to  be  made. 

The  anecdote  of  our  hero’s  millak- 
ing  his  bedchamber  at  an  inn  in  York, 
though  perhaps  univcrfally  known, 
mull  not  efcape  notice.  Miftaking 
his  chamber — he  got  into  that  of  a 
lady — he  got  into  her  bed — The  lady 
darted,  Icreamed,  and  alarmed  the 
houfe.  The  count  would  have  re¬ 
treated,  but  was  prevented  by  a  croud 
who  had  reached  the  door  and  pre¬ 
vented  it,  and  if  it  l\ad  not  been  for 
the  intreaties  of  the  lady,  he  would 
probably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  raffi- 
nefs  and  ill-founded  refentment. 

The  bufinefs  however  did  not  end 
here.  The  lady’s  relations  commen¬ 
ced  an  action  againft  O’ Kelly,  and  he 
was  tei  rified  into  the  dilburfement  of 


&ve  hundred  pounds. 

Scarcely  had  he  got  free  from  this 
ferape,  when  another  prefented  itfelf. 
A  party  having  dined  at  a  coffcc-houfe, 
under  the  Piazza  in  Covent-Garden, 
of  which  the  well-known  Dick  Eng¬ 
land  made  one,  a  gentleman  cf  the 
company  came  into  the  public  room, 
W'here  O’Kelly  and  a  Mr  Rochfort, 
fince  ffiot  in  a  duel  at  Warlcy  common, 
were  then  abuling  Mr  England  in 
terms  of  the  grofl'elt  language,  though 
Rochfort  had  been  under  very  many 
peainiary  obligations  to  him — The 
gentleman  returning  to  his  company, 
repeated  what  he  had  heard,  ui)on 
which  England  privately  departed, 
and  entering  the  coffee-room,  feized 
each  of  his  calumniators  by  the  heads, 
which  he  knocked  together,  and  after¬ 
wards  beat  beth  till  they  took  afylum 
under  the  tables.  For  this  affault  he 
was  inditfli.’d,  ;md  pleading  guilty,  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  hearing  the 
affidavit  in  mitigation  ofjudgment  read, 
fined  the  defendant  one  fyiiling. 

Kelly,  by  his  fucceffes  on  the  turf, 
having  acquired  a  very  confiderable 
fortune,  purchafed  the  feat  formerly 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
called  Cannons,  fituated  in  the  county 
of  Middlcfex,  near  Stanmore  ;  and 
here,  after  a  very  ffiort  iKjffcffion,  he 
was  feized  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  doctor  Warren  with  all  his  Ikill 
could  oot  expel  from  his  ftomach,  and 
he  died  at  about  the  fixty-feventh 
year  cf  his  age. 

As  to  his  difpofition  of  mind,  it 
wanted  nothing  but  early  cultivation  ; 
for  though  the  habits  of  his  life,  being 
a  profeffed  gameftcr,  cannot  be  com¬ 
mended,  yet  his  intentions  were  good, 
and  expanded  as  his  fortune  increafed. 
He  was  charitable  without  oflentation, 
and  profperity  did  not  inflate  him  with 
pride ;  for  he  called  his  relations  from 
obfeurity  and  penury,  fupjxntcd  them 
in  cafe  and  plenty,  and  at  his  death 
left  them  indepcadcat. 


On  the  Literary  CharaHer  ef  Tir  Golclfinith  *. 


Injrrnil  largitor  venter. 

HE  olii  faying,  vexatio  d.H  ht- 
telle^tuni,  1  am  forry  to  obferve, 
fetms  to  have  received  fome  confirma¬ 
tion  from  the  inllances  of  many  inge¬ 
nious  men,  di^ni  nieliore  fjto,  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  To  the  diftrefles 
Wliich  |>oeis  have  felt  are  often  attri- 
boted  tlie  fineft  of  their  poems ;  but  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  juftly  urged,  that  their 
induftrv’,  and  not  their  abilities,  was 
incrcafcd  or  excited  bydiftrefs.  This 
indeed  is  partly  true,  but  not  entire¬ 
ly.  They  muft  have  had  abilities  in¬ 
herent  in  them  or  they  could  not  have 
been  excited,  according  to  that  com¬ 
mon  obfervation,  that  it  is  impofHble 
to  get  blood  out  of  a  Hone  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  there  is  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  their  abilities  were  ac¬ 
tually  improved  by  that  thoughtfulnefs 
and  attention  which  diftrefs  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce. 

And  yet,  with  refpeft  to  poetry,  a 
diverlity  of  opinions  prevail  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  diftrefs  ;  for  whHe  the  author 
in  my  motto  fays,  that  hunger  gives 
ingenuity,  another  informs  us,  that 

Anxietate  carens  animus  verfus  facit, 
omnis  acerbi 

Impatiens,  nec  de  lodoice  paramla 
Sollicitns  ;  fatur  eft  cum  dicit  Horatius, 
Euce. 

That  the  mind  miift  be  free  from  an¬ 
xiety  in  order  to  make  good  verfes, 
nor  be  troubled  with  the  care  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  rug.  Horace  has  his  belly 
full  when  he  calls  on  the  name  of 
Bacchus  with  all  the  frantic  enthufi- 
afm  of  poetry. 

I  am  afraid  Juvenal,  who  is  rather 
given  to  declamation,  wrote  on  this 
fubjeff  without  a  due  attention  to  ac¬ 
tual  experience :  for  in  his  time,  as 
well  as  ours,  poverty  feems  to  have 
had  a  favourable  influence  on  poetry. 
Many  inftances  may  be  produced  of 
this  truth  in  the  annals  of  modem  li¬ 


terati  ;  and  I  believe  we  may  add  to 
the  number  the  name  of  Oliver  Gold- 
fmith. 

From  his  want  of  attention  to  that 
economy  which  dunces  often  pay,,  and 
arc  very  happy  in  confequence  of  it, 
he  fpent  his  life  in  penury.  But  hii 
mind  was  rich,  and  difpenfed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  opulence  to  provide  fuftc- 
nance  to  its  partner.  To  his  diftrefles 
the  literary  world  is  indebted  fur  a 
few  very  fine  compofttions.  In  the 
fchool  of  alflidlion  he  learned  to  feel, 
or  at  leaft  to  excrcife  thofe  feelings, 
which  his  writings  exprefs  with  fe 
much  fenfibility.  His  genius  was  call¬ 
ed  forth  by  want ;  and  when  once  he 
began  to  feel  his  ftrength,  he  relied 
on  it  for  fupport.  He  who  writes  for 
fupport  will  often  write  when  nccefllty 
urges,  rather  than  when  genius  im- 
pclls,  and  the  confequence  will  be  a 
great  inequality. 

Goldfmith,  though  a  good  writer 
in  profe,  appears  to  me  to  owe  his 
moll  folld  reputation  to  his  poetry. 

Edwin  and  Angelina  is  one  of  the 
moft  popular  pieces  in  the  language  ; 
perhaps  it  Hands  next  in  the  favour 
of  the  people  to  Gray’s  delightful  E- 
legy.  Its  general  reception  proves  that 
its  beauties  are  generally  felt,  and  need 
not  be  ^inted  out  by  the  fubtle  re¬ 
marks  of  critical  refinement.  The  lan¬ 
guage  and  fentiments  are  delicate.  The 
fentiments  came  from  a  tender  heart, 
and  the  language  was  dilated  by  a 
moft  elegant  tafte.  Who  but  mull  la¬ 
ment  that  he  who  felt  fo  tenderly,  and 
wro^e  fo  fweetly,  often  wanted  a  fhil- 
ling  to  provide  him  with  his  daily 
bread.  But  he  was  compalTionate  to 
every  child  of  misfortune,  and  gene¬ 
rous  beyond  the  rules  of  prudence. 

For  to  the  houfelefs  child  of  want 
His  door  was  open  Hill, 

And,  though  his  portion  was  but  fcan^ 
He  gave  it  with  good  will. 
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J08  •  On  the  Literary  CharaSler  of  Dr  Gol  Jfmith. 

In  the  Traveller  he  adopts  a  differ-  The  public,  who,  in  a  length  of 
ent  llyle  of  poetry  ;  but  in  the  (Irong  time  are  always  fond  to  decide  with 
and  nervous  language  of  a  Dryden,  a  folidity  of  judgment,  though  often  too 
Tiekell  (or  of  an  Addifon,  in  his  Let-  hafty  in  their  firft  applpufc,  have  fe« 
ter  to  Lori  Halifax,)  he  exhibits  the  Icfted  all  the  mere  ftrikiiig  paifiges  of 
fame  fine  vein  of  exquifite  fenfibility.  the  poem,  and  almoft  committed  them 
Tilt  firft  ten  lines  con.ftitute  a  poe-  to  memory.  Tiic  Village  Preacher,  the 
tical  paragraph  not  often  exceeded  in  Village  Schoolmafter,  and  the  Village 
magnificence  of  ftyle  and  tendernefs  of  Alehoufc,are  drawn  with  aTfe(ftion,and 
atfceftion  by  any  verfes  in  the  Eoglifh  have  recommended  thendllves  to  the 
language  ;  and  the  fubfequent  palTages  attention  of  every  fympatliizing  reader, 
are  feldom  inferior  in  ftrength,  and  of-  I  have  known  faftidious  critics  of 
ten  exceed  it,  in  imagery,  d’he  whole  reputed  learning,  who  pretended  that 
breathes  a  manly  fpirit,  and  a  love  of  they  could  fee  no  fuperior  excellence 
human  nature,  of  liberty,  and  of  his  in  thefe  poems,  and  fuggefted  that  the 
country.  It  is  one  of  thofe  •,x)ems  popularity  of  a  poem  was  in  their 
which,  among  the  numbers  which  dai-  minds  a  fufpicious  ciicumftance,  and 
ly  link  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion,  will  led  them  to  conclude,  that 

glide  along  the  ftieam  of  time  to  late  it  was  of  little  intriniic  value.  But 
pofterity.  It  is  formed  to  be  placed  it  may  be  faiily  concluded  that  fueh 
i  1  the  rank  of  claflics,  bccaufe  it  ad-  perfons,  aiftuated  by  envy,  undervalue 
d'elfes  at  once  the  imagination  and  what  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain ; 
the  heart.  Such  feelings  are  raifed  and,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  ftigma- 
by  it  as  muft  plcafe  always  and  uni-  tize,  as  unworthy  their  endeavour,  the 
Verlal'y ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  effed  grapes  which  they  cannot  reach, 
of  all  the  works  w'hich  live  and  flou-  Men  of  logical  and  mathematical 
rifh  in  ages  dilfant  fiom  their  produc-  heads  are  apt  to  view  a  poem  princi- 
tio  1,  when  the  arts  of  conciliating  fa-  pally  with  an  eye  to  its  plan,  and  to 
vour  and  exciting  atten'ion,  and -when  the  mechanical  clrcumftanccs  of  me- 
paitiallty  and  perfoniil  intcreft  operate  thod,  and  die  regular  difjiofition  of 
no  more.  the  component  parts;  but  fueh  perfons 

Next  in  reputation  to  the  Traveller  have  indeed  no  juftcr  idea  of  real 
(lands  his  Delertcd  Village.  The  fub-  beauty,  than  a  common  ftone-niafon 
jed  did  not  require  fo  nervous  a  ftyle  or  bricklayer,  who  works  by  rule  and 
as  the  Traveller;  but  it  required  fweet-  line,  of  the  magnificence  of  a  fine 
nefs,  tendernefs,  fimplicity;  and  in  thefe  piece  of  architedure. 
inoftdelightful  graces  it  richly  abounds.  A  poem  is  indeed  the  more  perfed 
The  poet  every  where  difplays  a  zeal  the  more  regular  its  plan ;  hut  there 
for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  in  the  are  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
lower  ranks  of  fociety,  and  a  detefta-  and  thefe  will  fully  compenfate,  when 
tion  of  that  pride,  vice,  and  luxury,  they  abound,  for  the  want  of  niccha- 
and  of  thofe  deviations  from  nature  and  nIc.J  regularity, 
primitive  fimplicity,  which  enormous  DulcU  funto. 

opulence  contributes  to  introduce.  Let  poems  give  pleafure  and  they 

The  verfificationiras  in  it  fomething  will  be  read,  while  critic^  rail  unheard 
Original.  It  is  excellently  adapted  to  and  unregarded, 
the  fubjed,  though  it  is  unlike  that  Goldfmith  is  buried  in  the  Poets- 
of  Pope,  Dryden,  or  any  predeceflbr.  Corner,  and  he  is  chiefly  to  be  confi- 
There  is  fomething  in  its  flow  remark-  dcred  as  a  poet ;  for  though  his  profe 
ably  pathetic.  It  came  from  the  heart;  is  animated,  and  contains  many  fine  i- 
and  the  imagination  only  added  the  mages  cxprefTed  in  vivid  language,  yet 
beautiful  tinges  of  apOw-tieJ  colouring,  it  is  incorred  and  unequal,  the  hafty 

pro- 
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pTodudtion  of  neceflity  working  againft 
inclinatioii. 

His  Citizen  of  the  World  has,  with 
many  good  papers,  many  ubfiird  ones, 
and  many  written  in  a  carelefs  manner. 
It  will  never  hold  a  dillinguilhed  place 
in  a  feleft  library. 

Some  of  his  ElTays  are  beautiful. 
There  is  a  delicacy  of  phrafe,  and  a 
tendernefs  of  aftcttion  in  many  of 
them,  and  the  author  has  attempted 
humour  on  feveial  fubje<Sls  with  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  here  alfo  is  fomething  of 
incquality,incorre(!lncfs,  andabfurdity 

His  Vicar  of  Wakefield  I  think  the 
bed  of  his  profaic  writings.  It  fpeaks 
to  the  hcait,  and  caufes  iuch  an  inter- 
ed,  as  leads  the  underdanding  to  con- 
alve  at  fome  degree  of  improbability. 

The  Hidories  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  England,  are  merely  compilations, 
hadily  linilhed  for  the  temporary  fup- 
ply  of  money  ;  and  tliough  they  are 
not  without  animated  padages,  cannot 
be  raifed  higher  in  the  fcale  of  litera¬ 
ture  than  the  rank  of  fchool-books. 

Goldfnith  had  a  great  fide  for  na¬ 
tural  hiltory,  and  wilhed  to  wi  Ite  fome¬ 


thing  in  the  manner  of  the  dlder  Pliny. 
But  he  had  not  a  lufficient  diare  of  fci» 
ence  to  qualify  him  for  the  peiformance. 
In  his  Animated  Nature  he  tlierefore 
had  recourfe  to  compiling,  and  1  believe 
defeended  to  mere  trandaticn.  What 
he  wrote  himfelf  difplays  his  genius  to 
advantage,  but  not  his  accuiacy ;  and, 
ujxm  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  fulicitous  to  write  an  enter* 
talnlng  than  a  fulid  book.  It  may 
pleafe  and  improve  fchool-boys  and 
fuperficlal  readers,  but  fcholars  and 
philofophers  will  rather  chufe  to  draw 
from  the  fountains  which  fupplied  his 
dream,  and  which,  it  mud  be  confef- 
fed,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  often  runs  in 
a  lhallow  current. 

Want  made  him  write  much,  and 
rather  on  fubjefls  fuggeded  by  his  pay- 
maders  than  by  the  unbiafled  feelings 
of  his  otvn  genius.  The  lumber  of 
the  compilations  will  link  in  the  gulf 
of  oblivion  ;  but  tlie  poems  will  glide 
on  to  poderity.  Their  dyle  and  pa¬ 
thos  have  been  well  imitated  by  Mr 
Crabbe  in  his  Village  ;  nor  is  the  lofs 
of  aGoldfmith  unfupphed  by  aCowper. 


Account  of  the  Chevalier  Lorgna’x  Experiments  concerning  the  Purif  cation  of 
Sea  Water. 


TH  E  want  of  frefh  water  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  by  naviga¬ 
tors,  and  the  philofophic.d  cuiii)iity  of 
mankind,  even  in  the  remoied  ages, 
mud  have  pointed  out  the  advantage 
which  would  accrue  fi  om  the  difeovery 
of  a  method  of  purifying  fea  water,  fo 
as  to  render  it  fit  to  drink.  Various 
have  been  the  projefts  propofed,  and 
many  fruitlefs  attempts  have  been 
made ;  but  we  know  of  two  methods 
only  of  effedling  this  great  dtfidera- 
lum.  One  is  by  didillation  perform¬ 
ed  with  certain  precautions,  of  which 
we  lhall  fay  nothing  at  prefent,  much 
having  been  written  about  it  by  vari¬ 
ous  authors  j  the  other  is  by  congcla- 
tioB. 


The  accounts  of  navigators  who 
have  failed  confiderably  near  the  poles 
of  the  earth  do  by  no  means  agree 
wfith  reljxrft  to  the  date  [of  purity  of 
the  ice  which  they  have  met  with  in 
the  fea;  fome- altening  that  it  was 
fait,  others  that  it  was  perfedtly  frefti, 
fo  that  when  melted  into  water  it  was 
quite  proper  for  drinking,  &c.;  and  o- 
thers  again  have  aiTertod  that  it  was 
partially  purified,  viz.  neither  fo  fait  as 
the  fea  water  in  general,  nor  fo  far 
purified  as  to  be  ufefiil  like  river  water. 
Various  have  been  the  hypothefes  of¬ 
fered  in  explanation  of  thelc  apjxirently 
contradidlory  accounts,  but  no  fatisfac- 
tory  explanation  was  publilh.d  pre  vious 
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to  that  of  the  Chevalier  I.orgna,  whofe 
recent  and  ingenious  experiments  have 
afeertained  the  real  effedls  of  congela¬ 
tion  on  fea  water,  and  have  pointed 
out  a  method,  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  navigators.  To 
avoid  prolixity,  wc  (hall  fubjoin  only 
the  relults  of  the  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  this  fagacious  perfon, 
and  (hall  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
readers  the  application  of  them  to  the 
explanation  of  the  natural  phenomena. 

Sea  water  required  a  very  great 
degree  of  cold  in  order  to  become  ice. 
Our  author  found  that  a  freezing  mix¬ 
ture,  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of 
pounded  ice  with  two  parts  of  common 
fait,  was  quite  fufheient  ta  freeze  it. 
The  cold  produced  by  this  mixture 
is  equal  to  about  4*^  below  nought  of 
Farenheit’s  thermometer. 

A  quantity  of  fea  water  is  never 
entirely  congealed  ;  a  portion  of  it  al¬ 
ways  remaining  (iuid,  and,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  diis  Iluid  part  is  in¬ 
comparably  more  full  of  fait  and  more 
nauleous  than  the  red  ;  hence,  if  this 
be  feparated  from  the  congealed  part, 
the  latter  on  being  melted  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  lofs  fait  than 
it  did  before  congelation.  This  we 
(hall  call  the  'water  of  the  firjl  purifiea- 
tisn. 

If  the  water  of  the  fird  purification 
be  again  congealed,  a  part  of  it  will 
remain  (iuid  as  in  the  fird  operation. 
This  (iuid  portion  will  contain  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  &lt  than  the  red, 
which  is  of  courfe  more  pure,  and,  be¬ 
ing  melted,  forms  the  water  of  the  fe- 
cond  purification.  Thus  by  repeated¬ 
ly  freezing  the  fame  fea  water,  and, 
ie]>arating  the  Ruid  from  the  congealed 
part  in  every  operation,  it  Is  at  lad  per¬ 
fectly  purified,  'fo  as  to  be  entirely 
divelled  of  fiilt,  and  as  fit  for  drink 
and  other  purpofes  as  tire  pured  water 
tliat  is  ufed. 

At  fird  the  fea  water,  in  order  to  be 
congealed,  requires  a  very  great  degree 
of  cold,  as  mentioned  above,  the  ice 
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or  filaments  than  of  a  compaCt  bod^ 
and  tlie  qu.mtity  of  the  fluid  parti 
bears  a  contiderable  projarition  to  tin; 
quantity  of  ice.  But  as  the  water 
undergoing  the  fucceifive  congeiatioBi 
becomes  more  and  more  pure,  fo  it  b&i' 
comes  capable  of  being  congealed  by* 
fmallcT  and  fmallcr  degree  of  cold ; 
the  ice  is  at  the  fame  time  mord 
compatd,  and  in  greater  quantity ;  th* 
fluid  part  at  lad  becoming  very  in* 
confiderable. 

Six  fucceifive  congelations  are  mon’ 
than  fuflicient  to  purify  fea-water  (b 
as  to  render  it  perfectly  ufcful,  as  will 
appeal  from  the  following  experiments,' 
which  our  author  made  with  fea  water 
purified  by  means  of  (ix  congelations.'*! 

I.  It  was  perfectly  tranfparent,  (re«  J 
from  any  fmell,  and  as  fweet,  or  even 
fweeter,  than  rain-water ;  though  it 
was  rather  foft  to  the  talle,  owing  to  j 
the  want  of  air,  which  however  it  may 
eafily  be  made  to  abforb,  either  ' 
agitation  in  open  vcfTcls,  or  by  leaving 
it  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  ai»  i 
inofjjherc. 

II.  The  (pecific  gravity  cf  rain  water  : 
was  to  the  fpecific  gra\ity  of  the  puri¬ 
fied  lea  water  as  7800  to  7801. 

III.  Equal  quantities  of  purified  i 

fea  water,  and  of  rain  w'ctcr  having 
been  evaporated  upon  glades,  left  aa  > 
equal,  though  very  flight  film.  ; 

IV.  'I’he  tinClure  of  turnfole  was  ' 

not  fenfibly  altered  by  it.  ’  > 

V.  The  foluticn  of  lilver  occafioncd  J 

no  precipitation,  which  would  certain*  ^ 
ly  have  happened  had  the  water  con-  'i 
tained  the  lead  quantity  of  marine 
acid.  Neither  the  mercurial  nitre,  j 
nor  faccarum  faturni  occafioncd  any  j 
precipitation,  which  might  indicate  > 
tlie  prcfcncc  of  fea-falt.  i 

VI.  Soap  was  readily  and  perfcClly 

diflblved  in  it.  I 

Vn.  Ladly,  our  author,  in  order 
to  try  in  a  moll  unequivocal  mimncr 
whether  the  fea-watcr  thus  purified 
produced  any  bad  effeCt  In  the  human 
body,  began  by  drinking  it  freely  for 
fcYual  days }  but  he  did  aot  fiod  that . 
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It  produced  any  peculiar  effcA,  differ*  mud  and  mod  other  impurities  that 
tnt  from  thofc  of  other  waters,  which  are  not  chemicaHy  combined  with  if, 
he  had  been  accudomed  to  drink.  is  to  let  the  water  pafs  thro'  a  conCder- 
To  this  we  may  add,  what,  though  able  t^uantity  of  (and.  1'his  method 
%ery  ufcful,  is  not  generally  known  or  is  by  fit  more  efficacious  than  the 
believed,  viz.  that  the  bed  and  readied  filtratioD  through  paper  or  other  ful^ 
tray  of  purifying  water,  or  {ejtarating  dance. 
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TH  I S  is  not  the  produ^Hon  of  a 
man  who  has  dudied  that  he 
might  write,  but  of  one  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  becaufe  he  under dands  his  rubje(d. 
The  portion  of  hillory  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  chufen  to  illudrate,  forms  an 
important  arra  in  the  annals  of  this 
country,  and  whatever  tends  to  dirow 
Ught  on  that  period,  will  always  be 
hKcptable  to  Britous.  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple  pofTcfTcs  the  art  of  intcreding 
his  reader  on  whatever  fnbjedt  he 
Writes,  by  the  information  he  com¬ 
municates,  and  the  peculiar  energy  of 
his  dyje.  Like  every  man  who  tliinks 
ftrongly,  he  has  (iiiguiar  ojanions  that 
are  liable  to  objeAiun.  His  language 
is  not  always  pure,  and  is  fbmetimes 
even  negligent ;  but  it  is  every  where 
forcible  and  defcripcive.  The  prefent 
volume  contains  much  important  mat¬ 
ter  wth  regard  to  the  hidory  of  North 
Briuin  ;  and  we  are  hwpy  to  be  able 
Aus  early  to  lay  part  of  it  before  our 
feadcTs. 

4 

Account  of  the  Darien  Expedition. 
The  Peace  of  Ryfwic  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  an  event,  which  had  well  nigh 
created  a  civil  war  between  Scotland 
and  England.  As  the  writers  of  no  na* 
don  arc  more  marked  by  grandeur  and 
meannefs  of  compofition  in  the  fame 
perfun,  and  the  adors  In  public  life 
by  grandeur  and  meannefs  of  character 
b  the  fame  peribn,  than  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land  i  fu  die  proceedings  of  the  nation¬ 
al  aflembly  of  EngUnd,  the  ooblell 
V  oi,.  VII.  No  jb. 


that  ever  was  on  earth,  except  that  of 
Rome,  are  often  tindhiredwtth  a  drangd 
mixture  of  the  great  and  the  little. 
Of  this  truth,  an  indance  a^^ared  at 
this  time  (1698)  in  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  with  regard  to  the  Scott 
colony  of  Darien  fettled  by  Mr  Patcr- 
fou-;  of  which  colony  I  proceed  to  giv6 
an  account  more  authentic  than  has 
hitherto  met  the  public  eye,  becaufe  t 
have  had  accefs  to  the  papers  of  the 
Company,  feme  of  which  are  in  the 
Advocates  Library,  and  others  in  the 
Exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
family-papers  of  many  who  were  thd 
chief  a(dors  in  the  Company’s  affairs. ' 

The  Nith  of  Paterfon  is  unknown. 
It  is  probable  he  had  education,  be* 
cauie  he  expreffed  himfelf  well  in  wri¬ 
ting,  and  had  a  good  addrefs.  He 
was  bred  to  the  church ;  but  having  s 
violent  propenlity  to  fee  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  he  made  his  profeffion  the  indru* 
ment  of  indulging  it,  by  going  to  the 
new  wedem  world,  under  pretence  of 
converting  the  Indians  to  the  rcligiooi 
of  the  world.  In  his  courfes  there, 
he  iKcame  acquainted  with  Captain 
Dampier  and  Mr  Wafer,  who  after¬ 
wards  puhlilhed,  the  one  his  Voyages, 
and  the  other  his  Travels,  in  the  re¬ 
gions  where  the  reparation  is  nanoweft 
between  the  Atlutic  and  the  South 
Snts,  and  both  of  whom,  panicularly 
the  fird,  appear  by  their  books  to  have 
been  men  of  confiderable  obfervatioo. 
But  he  got  much  more  knowledge 
from  m«a  who  could  Dckber  write  net' 
P  rea4| 
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read,  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  fome  of  the  old  Buccaneers,  who, 
aiier  furviving  their  glories  and  their 
crimes,  Hill,  in  the  extremity  of  age 
and  misfortune,  recounted  with  tranf- 
port  the  cafe  with  which  they  had 
pafled  and  repafled  from  the  one  fea 
to  the  other,  fometimes  in  hundreds 
together,  and  driving  (Irings  of  mules 
before  them  loaded  with  the  plunder 
of  friends  and  of  foes.  Patenon  ha¬ 
ving  examined  the  places,  futisfied 
hin^elf,  that  on  the  Klhmus  of  Da¬ 
rien  there  was  a  tradl  of  country  run- 
Bing  acrofs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
South  Sea,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
never  pt^elTed,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  continually  at  war  with  them ; 
that  along  the  coaH,  on  the  Atlantic 
£de,  there  lay  a  Hring  of  iflands  called 
tire  Sambuloes,  uninhabited,  and  full 
of  natural  ftrengths  and  foreHs,  from 
which  lad  circumHance  one  of  them 
was  called  the  ifland  of  the  Pines ; 
that  the  Teas  there  were  filled  with 
turtle,  and  the  manatee,  or  fea-cow  ; 
that  midway  between  Portobello  and 
Carthagena,  but  near  fifty  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  either,  at  a  place  called  Ac¬ 
ta,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Da¬ 
rien,  there  was  a  natural  harbour,  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  the  greateft  fleets, 
and  defended  from  ftomis  by  other 
iflands  which  covered  the  mouth  of 
it,  and  from  enemies  by  a  proniontory 
which  commanded  the  pafiage,  and  by 
hidden  rocks  in  the  pafTage  itfelf ;  that 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  iflhmus,  and 
in  the  fame  tra^  of  country,  there 
were  natural  harbours,  equally  capa¬ 
cious  and  well  defended ;  that  the  two 
feas  were  cooneAed  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
which,  by  their  height,  created  a  tern- 
T^te  climate  in  the  midft  of  the  moH 
liiltry  latitudes,  and  were  fheltered  by 
foreHs,  yet  not  rendered  damp  by 
them,  becaufe  the  trees  grew  ara  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  having  very 
little  under-wood  ;  that,  contrary  to 
the  barren  nature  of  hilly  countries, 
the  foil  was  of  a  black  mould  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  and  producing  fpoa- 


taneoufly  the  fine  tropical  fruits,  mi4 
plants,  and  roots,  and  herbs  ;  th«  I 
roads  could  be  nvade  with  eafe  aluig 
the  ridge,  which  mules,  and  even 
carriages,  might  pfs  from  the  one  fea 
to  the  other  in  the  fpee  of  a  day,  asd 
confequently  this  pafTage  feemed  to  bt 
pointed  out  by  the  linger  of  nature,  as 
a  coiTimon  centre,  to  conned!  together 
the  trade  and  intercourfe  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

By  this  obfeure  Scotfman  a  projed 
was  formed  to  fettle,  on  this  negleSed 
fpot,  a  great  and  powerful  colony;  not 
as  other  colonics  have  for  the  mod 
part  been  fettled,  by  chance,  and  un- 
protefted  by  the  country  fronf  whence 
they  went;  but  by  fyftem,  upon  fore- 
fight,  and  to  receive  the  ample  protec¬ 
tion  of  thofe  governments  to  whom  he 
was  to  6ffer  his  projeft.  And  certain¬ 
ly  no  greater  idea  has  been  formed 
fince  the  time  of  Columbus. 

Paterfun’s  original  intention  was  to 
offer  his  projedt  to  England,  as  the 
country  which  had  mofl  interefl  in  it, 
not  only  from  the  benefit,  common  to 
all  nations,  of  fhortening  the  length  of 
voyages  to  the  Eall  Indies,  but  by  the 
effed!  which  it  would  have  had  to  con* 
ned!  the  intercHs  of  her  European, 
Well  Indian,  American,  African,  and 
Eafl  Indian  trade . 

Bui  Paterfon  haring  few  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  no  protedlion  in  Londoii) 
thought  of  drawing  the  public  eye  up¬ 
on  him,  and  ingratiating  himfelf  with 
monied  men,  and  with  great  men,  by 
affifting  them  to  model  a  projedl,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  embryo,  for  erec¬ 
ting  the  Bank  of  England.  But  that 
happened  to  him,  which  has  happened 
to  many  in  his  fituation  :  the  perfons 
to  whom  he  applied  made  ufe  of  his 
ideas,  took  the  honour  of  them  to 
iKemfelves,  were  civil  to  him  for  a 
while,  and  negledled  him  afterwards. 
He  therefore  communicated  his  pro- 
jedl  of  a  colony  only  to  a  few  perfons 
in  London,  and  thefe  few  difcouiaged 
him. 

He  next  made  offer  of  his  projedl 
to 
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to  the  Dutch,  the  Hamburghcrs,  and 
d>c  ElcAor  of  Brandenburgh ;  becaufe, 
by  means  of  tlje  paflage  of  the  Rhine 

Elbe  thro'  their  dates,  he  thought, 
that  the  great  additional  quantities  of 
EaA  Indian  and  American  goods, 
which  his  colony  would  bring  into 
Europe,  would  be  didributed  through 
Germany.  The  Dutch  and  Ham¬ 
burgh  merchants,  who  had  mod  in- 
ined  in  the  fuWtsd  of  his  vifit,  heard 
bim  with  indinerence  :  The  Eleftor, 
who  had  very  little  intered  in  it,  rc- 
ceired  him  with  honour  and  kindnefs. 
But  court-arts  and  fade  reports  lod 
bim  even  that  prince’s  favour. 

Ingenious  men  draw  to  each  other 
like  iron  and  the  loaddone :  Paterfon, 
on  his  return  to  London,  formed  a 
fricndihip  with  Mr  Fletcher  of  Salton, 
whofc  mind  was  inflamed  with  the  lore 
of  public  good,  and  all  of  whole  ideas 
to  mocure  it  had  a  fublimity  in  them. 

Fletcher  brought  Paterfon  down  to 
Scotland  with  him,  prefented  him  to 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  then  Mi- 
nider  for  Scotland,  and  then,  with 
that  power  which  a  vehement  fpirit 
always  poflcfTcs  over  a  diffident  one, 
perfuad^  the  Marquis,  by  arguments 
of  public  good,  and  the  honour  which 
would  redound  to  his  adminidration, 
to  adopt  the  projcA.  Lord  Stair  and 
Mr  Johndon,  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State,  patronifed  thofe  abilities  in  Pa¬ 
terfon  which  they  polTefled  in  them- 
lelves :  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir 
James  Stewart,  the  fame  man  who  had 
adjuded  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  de¬ 
claration  at  the  Revolution,  whole  Ibn 
was  married  to  a  niece  of  Lord  Stair, 
went  naturally  along  with  his  connec¬ 
tions.  Thefe  perfons,  in  June  1695, 
procured  a  datute  from  Parliament, 
and  afterwards  a  charter  from  the 
Crown  in  terms  of  it,  for  creating  a 
trading  company  to  Africa  and  the 
new  world,  with  power  to  plant  colo¬ 
nies  and  build  forts,  with  confent  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  places  not  podeded 
by  other  European  nations. 

Pateribn,  now  finding  the  ground 
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firm  under  him,  and  that  he  was 
fopported  by  almod  ail  the  power  and 
talents  of  bis  country,  the  charafter 
of  Fletcher,  and  the  fan^on  of  an 
aA  of  Parliament  and  Royal  Charter^* 
threw  his  projeil  boldly  upon  the  pabi 
lie,  and  opened  a  fuMcriprion  for.  a 
company.  The  frenzy  of  the  SetAs 
nation  to  Cgn  the  folemn  league  •md 
covenant  never  exceeded  the  r^'di- 
ty  with  which  they  ran  to  fubl^be 
to  the  Darien  Company.  The  nobi¬ 
lity,  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  the 
people,  the  ro)^  burghs,  without  the 
exception  of  one,'  mod  of  the  othe^ 
public  bodies,  fubferibed.  Young  wo¬ 
men  threw  their  little  fortunes  into  the 
dock,  widows  Ibid  their  jointures  to 
get  the  command  of  money  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Almod  in  an  indant 
L.  400,000  were  fubferibed  in  Scot¬ 
land,  although  it  be  now  known,  that 
there  was  not  at  that  time  above 
L.  800,000  of  calh  in  the  kingdom. 
'The  famous  Mr  Law,  then 'a  youth, 
afterwards  confclTed,  that  the  racility 
unth  which  he  faw  the  padion  of  fpe- 
culation  communicate  itlclf  from  all 
to  all,  fiitisfied  him  of  the  poilibility  of 
producing  the  fame  eifcA  from  the 
fame  caufe,  but  upon  a  larger  fcale, 
when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  m  the 
year  of  the  Miffifippi,  engaged  Ifinj,  a-' 
gaind  his  will,  to  turn  his  baftk  into 
a  bubble.  Paterfon’s  projeA,  which 
had  been  received  by  draiigers  with 
fears  when  opened  to  them  in  private, 
filled  them  with  hopes  when  it  came 
to  them  upon  the  wings  of  public 
fame :  For  Colonel  Erikine,  fon  to 
Lord  Cardrofs,  and  Mr  Haldane  of 
Gleneagles,  the  one  a  generous  branch 
of  a  generous  dem,  and  the  other  a 
country  gentleman  of  fortune  and  cha- 
raAer,  having  been  deputed  to  receive' 
fubferiptions-  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  the  Englifli  fubferibed 
L.  300,000,  and  the  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burghers  L.  2oo?ooo  more. 

In  the  mean  time  the  jealoufy  of 
trade,  which  has  done  more  milchief 
to  the  trade  of  England  than  all 
a  other 
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other  caafes  put  together,  created  an 
•lartn  in  England ;  and  the  HooTes  of 
l^rds  and  Coaiiuons,  without  pre¬ 
vious  inquiry  or  reHcflion,  on  the 
Ijth  December  of  the  year  1695, 
concurred  in  a  joint  addrefs  to  the 
]\ing,  againil  the  ellabiifhment  of  the 
iJuricn  Company,  as  detrimental  to 
the  intcred  of  the  Bail  India  Com¬ 
pany.  Soon  after,  the  Commons  im¬ 
peached  fozne  of  their  own  country- 
iQcn  for  being  inflrumental  in  erec¬ 
ting  the  Company  ;  and  alfo  fume  of 
the  Septs  nation,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Peer,  Lord  Beihaven  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
they  arraigned  the  fubjefts  of  another 
country,  for  making  ufe  of  the  laws 
of  their  own.  Among  hx  hundred 
legiflators,  not  one  had  the  happy  ray 
of  genius  to  propofe  a  comnuttce  of 
both  Parliaments,  to  inquire  into  the 
princij)lcs  and  coofcquenccs  of  the  e- 
Ibbliibment ;  and  if  thefe  IhoulJ,  up¬ 
on  inquiry,  be  found  good,  that  the 
benefit  of  it  (hould  be  communicated, 
a  participation  of  rights,  to  both 
nations.  The  King’s  anfwei  was, 
“  That  he  had  been  ill  advifed  in 
“  Scotland.”  He  foon  after  changed 
his  Sroedih  miuiders,  and  fent  orders 
to  bis  relldent  at  Hamburgh  to  pre- 
fcDt  a  memorial  to  the  fenate,  in 
whi^  be  difowned  the  Company,  and 
warned  them  againfl  all  connctfiions 
vrith  it.  The  Icoatc  fent  the  memo- 
lial  to  the  aEcmhly  of  merchants,  who 
returned  it  with  the  following  fpirited 
anfwcr  ;  “  Wc  look  upon  it  as  a  vc- 
**-ry  flrange  thing,  that  the  King  of 
Britain  to  hinder  us, 

who  are  a  free  people,  to  trade  with 
H  whom  we  pleafe  ;  but  arc  ^azed 
«« to  thiirk,  that  he  would  hinder  us 
**  from  joining  with  his  own  fubje^ 
f*.  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had  lately 
**  giren  fucb  large  privileges,  by  lo 
hrlemn  an  aA  of  Parliament.’*  But 
nerchancs,  though  mighty  prone  to 
paffion,  are  eafily  intimidated  ;  The 
Dutch,  Hamburgh,  and  London  mer- 
ebaats  withdrew  their  fufaferiptions. 
The  $cou,  not  difi;ounged,>wexc 


rather  animated  by  this  oppreflien ;  % 
they  converted  it  into  a  proof  of  the 
envy  of  the  Englilli,  and  of  their  con. 
fcioufncfs  of  the  great  adranuges 
which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland  front 
the  colony.  .The Company  proceed* 
ed  to  build  fix  (hips  in  Holland,  froia 
thirty-fix  to  fixty  guns,  and  they  eo. 
gaged  twelve  hundred  men  for  tha 
colony  ;  among  whom  were  younger 
funs  of  many  of  the  noble  and  moil 
ancient  families  of  Scotland,  and  fixty 
ofEcers  who  had  been  di (banded  at  the 
Peace,  who  carried  with  them  fueb  o{ 
their  private  men,  generally  raifed  on 
their  own,  or  the  eflatcs  of  their  rela¬ 
tions,  as  they  knew  to  be  faithfril  and 
bravo  ;  and  moil  of  thefe  were  High¬ 
landers.  The  Scots  Parliament,  uo 
the  5th  Angull  1698,  unanimoufly 
addtclTed  the  King  to  fupport  the 
Company.  'I'hc  Lord  Prefident  Sit 
Hugh  Dalrymplc,  brother  to  Lord 
Suit  and  bead  of  the  bench,  and  the 
Lord  Advocate  Sir  James  Stuart, 
head  of  tlie  bar,  jointly  drew  memo-^ 
rials  to  the  King,  able  in  point  of  ar* 
gument,  iofoimatioD,  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  which  they  defended  the 
rights  of  the  coiupany,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conilitutiooal  and  of  public 
law.  And  neighbouring  nations,  writh 
a  mixture  of  furpriie  and  rei^^,  (aw 
the  pooreil  kingdom  of  Europe  (end¬ 
ing  forth  the  moll  gallant,  and  the 
rnoll  numerous  colony  tha^  evee 
gone  from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 

On  the  26th  day  of  July  of  the 
year  1698,  the  whole  city  of  Edin* 
burgh  poured  down  upon  Leith,  to 
fee  the  colony  depart,  amidil  the  tearn 
and  prayers,  and  uraifes  of  relation^ 
and  friencU,  and  of  their  countrymen* 
Many  feamen  and  foldlers,  whole  ler* 
vices  had  been  refufed,  bccaufe  more 
had  oflFcrcd  themfelvcs  than  were  need¬ 
ed,  were  found  hid  in  the  Hups,  andt 
when  ordered  albore,  clung  to  the 
ropes  and  timbers,  imploring  to  gO| 
without  reward,  with  their  corapap 
nions.  Twelve  hundred  men  failed 
ia  £Ue  ftuut  (hips,  and  arrived  al  Dh- 

{kn 
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^  Sir  JiJha  Dtliymple^  -  -  *  '  f  ^ 


^  lita  iit  two  months,  with  the  lofs  of  tions  agiunft  giving  'or  evOa 

i  only  fifteen  of  their  people.  At  that  to  hold  coirefpondeoco  with  she  co> 

>  time  it  was  in  their  power,  moil  of  lony  ;  and  tbefe  wero  more  Or  left 

I  whom  were  well  born,  and  ail  of  them  harlhly  exprelTcd,  according  to  the 

i  baidily  bred,  and  inured  to  the  fa-  tempers  of  the  difiorem  Goremon. 

I  agues  and  dangers  of  the  late  war.  The  Scots,  trulHng  to  ftr  diftrent 

^  fa  hare  gone  from  the  northmoft  ueaunent,  and  to  the  fupwUes  which 

f  part  of  Mexico  to  the  fuuthmufi  of  they  expected  from  thoK  coloiues,* 

I  Chili,  and  to  have  overturned  the  had  not  brought  proviiioiu  enaagh 

whole  empire  of  Spin  ia  the  South  with  them }  they  fdJ  into  ddeakr,' 

Seas  :  But  model},  rcfpc&ing  their  from  bad  food,  and  from  warn  af 

own  and  their  country'^s  chara^er,  food.  But  the  more  geacrous  Sea' 

afid  afraid  of  being  accufed  tliat  they  vages,  by  hurting  aodfilMag^for  theaB» 

had  plunder,  and  not  a  lettktneot  in  gave  tlicm  that  relief  which  fiellow 

view,  they  bt-gan  with  purchafing  Batons  refufed.  They  lingesed  eifbc 

lands  from  the  natives,  and  fending  roootlis,  awaiting,  but  in  vain,  for  aP 

ipefiages  of  amity  to  the  Spoilh  go-  filfance  from  Scotland,  and  alwioft  al( 

vernors  within  their  reach.  And  of  them  either  died  out,  or  qnined 

then  fixed  their  Nation  at  A<^,  call-  the  fcttlemeat.  Paterfoo,  who  had 

iag  it  New  St  Andrew,  from  the  name  been  the  firll  that  entered  the  (hip  at 

^  of  the  tutelar  faint  of  Scotland,  and  Leitli,  was  the  lad  #ho  went  oh  board 

the  country  itfelf  New  Caledonia,  at  Darien. 

One  of  the  fides  of  the  harbour  being  During  the  fpce  of  two  years, 
formed  by  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land  while  the  cdablilhment  of  this  oolony 

which  ran  into  the  fea,  they  cut  it  a-  had  been  in  agitation,  Spain  had  made 

aofs,  fo  as  to  join  the  ocean  and  the  no  complamt  to  England  or  Scotland 

harbour.  Within  this  defence  they  againll  it.  The  Darien  council  even 

wredkd  tlieir  fort,  planting  upon  it  fif-  averred  in  their  papen  (which  are  ia 

ty  )Meces  of  cannon.  On  the  other  fide  the  Advocates  Library)  that  the  right 

of  the  harbour  there  was  a  mountain  of  the  compny  was  debated  before 

a  mile  high,  on  which  they  placed  a  the  King,  in  prefence  of  the  Spanilh 

watch-houfo,  which,  in  the  ratified  ambaffador,  before  the  colony  left 

air  within  the  tropics,  fo  favourable  Scotland.  But  now,  oa  the  yd  of 

for  vifion,  gave  them  an  immenfe  May  1 696,  the  Spani A  ambalTador  at 

range  of  profpeiff,  to  prevent  all  fur-  London  prefonted  a  memorial  to  the 

priu.  To  this  place,  it  was  obferved.  King,  which  complained  of  the  icttlc- 

that  the  Highlanders  ofiea  repaired,  roent  at  Darien  as  an  encroachment- 
t»  enjoy  a  cool  air,  and  to  talk  of  on  the  rights  of  his  mafter..  •  4  .  .  • 
their  friends  they  bad  left  behind  in  The  Scots,  ignorant  of  the  misfiir- 
their  bills,  friends  whole  minds  were  tunes  of  their  colony,  but  provoked  a|^ 
m  high  as  their  mountains.  The  firll  this  memorial,  fent  out  another  colony 

public  aft  of  the  colony  was  to  publifh  foos  after  of  1 500  men,  to  fupport  aa 

Sk  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and  eAablifhment  which  was  now  no  morea 

religion  to  all  nations.  This  lumi-  But  this  laft  expeditioa  having  beea 

OPUS  idea  orig'ioated  with  Paterfon.  more  baAily  prepared  than  the  firft^ 
But  the  Dutch  £aA  India  Cona-  was  unlucky  in  ita  paflage.  One  of 
pany  having  prefled  the  King,  in  con-  the  Ihips  was  kft  st  lea,  many-  me« 
curreoce  with  his  £ngli(b  fof^fts,  to  died  on  Arp-boardv  and  the  icA  anm 
prevent  .the  fettlement  at  Darien,  or-  ed  at  difterent  times,  broken  i«  their 
dtrs  hsd  been  font  from  England  to  health,  and  diipirited,  when  they 
the  Governors  of  the  Weft  Indian  and  heard  the  ftte  of  thofe  who  had  gen# 
Anerican  oeleoies,  to  uilie  pioclama'-  IxioK  tbem.— -Added  to  the  miafor- 


IBI 


1t6  jtuthntic  Aennnt  of  the  Darien  Expedition, 

tones  of  the  firft  colony,  the  fecond  and  in  a  fickly  fcafon.  Tkeyprefen^ 
had  a  misfortune  peculiar  to  itfelf :  ed  a  paper  to  the  council,  and  made 
The  General  Aflenibly  of  the  Clmrch  it  public,  requiring  them  to  fet  afide  a 
of  Scotland  lent  out  four  minillcrs,  day  for  a  foleiun  falling  and  hnniilia. 
odth  orders,  '**■  To  take  charge  of  the  tion,  and  containing  th  -ir  reafons  for 
**  foub  of  the  colony,  and  to  erc61  a  die  requifition,  in  which,  under  pre* 
prelbytety,  with  a  moderator,  clerk,  tence  of  chumeraiirg  the  fins  of 
ai*d  record  of  proceedings  ;  to  ap  the  people,  they  poured  abufc  on  their 
point  raling  elders,  deacons,  over-  rulers.  They  d^ped  the  courage  of 
feers  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  people,  by  continually  prefenting 
^.ud  alfiAantt  in  the  exercife  of  hell  to  them  as  the  termination  of  life 
**  chnrch  dil'cipline  and  government,  to  mod  men,  becaufc  mod  men  are 
*i  and  to  hold  regular  kirk-felfions.”  finners.  Carrying  the  prclbyterian 
When  they  arrived,  the  officers  and  dodtrinc  of  prededination  to  extremes, 
gentlemen  were  occupied  in  building  they  dopped  all  exertions,  by  fhewing 
houfo^  for  themfclves  with  their  own  that  the  confequcnce  of  them  depended 
Hands,  becaule  there  was  no  help  to  not  on  thofe  by  whom  they  were  made, 
he  got  from  others ;  yet  the  four  mi-  They  converted  the  numberlefs  acci- 
nifters  com^dained  grievoully  that  the  dents  to  which  foldiers  and  feamen 
cotincil  did  not  order  houles  to  be  are  expofed,  into  immediate  judgments 
ihunediately  built  for  their  aecommo-  of  God  againd  their  fins.  And,  ha- 
datioo.""They  had  not  had  the  pre-  ving  refolvtd  to  quit  the  fettlement, 
caution  to  bring  with  them  letters  of  they,  in  excufe  for  their  doing  fo, 
iTcommendation  from  the  directors  at  wrote  bitter  letters  to  the  General  Af-* 
home  to  the  council  abroad.  On  fenibly  againd  the  charaAers  of  the 
thefc  accounts,  not  meeting  witli  all  colonids,  and  the  advantages  of  the 

the  attention  they  expc(ded  from  the  colony  itfelf. . 

higher,  they  paid  court  to  the  inferior  One  of  them,  in  a  kind  of  hidory’ 
ranks  of  the  colonids,  and  by  that  ofthe  colony  which-he  pubiiihed,  with' 
means  threw  divifions  into  the  colony,  a  fa^’age  triuntph  exulted  over  the  mis- 
ITiey  exhauded  the  fpirits  of  the  fortunes  of  his  count^men  in  the  fol- 
people,  by  requiring  their  attendance  lowing  words: — They  were  fuch 
at  fermon  four  or  five  hours  at  a  dretch,  “  a  rude  company,  that  I  believe  So- 
relieving  each  other  by  preaching  al-  “  dom  never  declared  fuch  impu- 
ternately,  but  allowing  no  relief  to  ‘‘  dcnce  in  finning  as  they.  Any 
their  hearers.  The  employment  of  *♦  ohfervant  eye  might  fee,  that  they 


one  of  the  days  fet  afide  for  religious 
exerciic,  which  was  a  Wednefday, 
they  divided  into  three  parts,  thankf- 
piving,  humiliation,  and  fupplication, 


“  were  running  the,  way  they  went ; 
“  hell  and  judgemelt  was  to  be  fecn’ 
“  upon  them,  ahd  in  them,  before  the’ 
“  time  ;  Their  cup  was  full ;  h  could 


m  which  three  miniders  followed  each  “hold  no  more;  They  were  ripe; 
other.  And  as  the  fcrvice  of  the  “  they  mud  be  cut  down  with  the 


Church- of  Scotland  conlids  of  alec-  “  fickle  of  the  wrath  of  God.”  .  .  .  .• 
tare  with  a  comment,  a  fermon,  two  The  ladpavty  that  joined  the  fecond- 
prayers,  three  pialms,  and  a  blcffing,  colony  at  Darien,  after  it  had  been’ 


the  woric  of  that  day,  upon  an  average  three  months  fettled,  was  Captain 
of  the  length  of  the  fervice  of  that  Campbell,  father  to  the  prefent  Colo-i 
age,  could  not  take  up  lefs  than  twelve  nel  CampbeU  of  Finab,  wirii  a  company 
hours :  during  which  fpace  of  time  the  of  the  people  of  his  own  edate,  whom . 
cokmy  was  coUeded,  and  ktrpt  clofe  be  had  commanded  in  Flanders,  and 
ttwether  in  the  guard-room,  which  was  whom  he  carried  to  Darien  in  his  own 
as  a  church,  m  a  tropical  climate,  Ihip.  Oq  their  arrival  at  New  St- 

Aadrew, 
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5r  John  Dalrymple.  ttf 


Andrew, 'they  found  intelligence  had 
been  lately  received,  that  a  Spanifh 
force  of  1 600  men,  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  coaft  of  the  South 
Sea,  lay  incamiied  at  Tuhucantce, 
waiting  there  till  a  Spanifh  fquadron 
of  eleven  Ihips  which  was  expcifled 
ibould  arrive,  when  they  were  jointly 
to  attack  the  fort.  'The  military  com¬ 
mand  was  offered  to  Captain  Campbell, 
in  compliment  to  his  reputation,  and 
to  his  innh,  who  was  defeended  from 
the  families  of  Bredalbane  and  Athole. 
la  order  to  prevent  a  joint  attack,  he 
tefulved  to  attack  firft ;  and  therefore 
on  the  fecond  day  after  his  arrival,  he 
marched  with  too  men  to  Tuhucantce, 
before  his  arrival  was  known  to  the 
enemy,  (lormcd  the  camp  in  the  night 
time,  difhp.'ited  the  Spanifh  force  with 
much  daughter,  and  reramed  to  the  fort 
the  fifth  day :  But  he  found  the  Sp;pii(h 
fliips  before  the  harbour,  their  troops 
landed,  and  almod  alT  hopes  of  help 
or  provilion  cut  off ;  yet  he  (lood  a 
liege  near  fix  weeks,  till  almod  all  the 
officers  were  dead,  the  enemy  by  their 
approaches  had  cut  off  his  wells,  and 
his  balls  were  fo  tar  expended,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  melt  the  pewter  dilhes 
of  the  garrifon  into  btolis.  The  gar- 
tifon  then  capitulated,  and  obtmned 
not  only  the  common  honours  of  war, 
and  locurity  for  the  pre^ny  of  the 
company,  but,  as  if  they  had  been  con¬ 
querors,  exa^ed  hoffages  for  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  conditions.  Captain 
Campbell  alone  defired  to  be  excepted 
ftom  the  capitulation,  faying,  he  was 
fure  the  Spaniards  could  not  forgive 
him  the  milchief  which  he  fb  lately 
had  done  them.  The  brave  by  their 
courage  often  efcape  that  death  which 
they  leem  to  provoke  :  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell  made  his  efcape  in  his  veffel,  and, 
flopping  nowhere,  arrived  fafely  at 
New- York,  and  from  thence  to  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  company  prefented  him 
irith  a  gold  medal,  in  which  his  vir¬ 
tue  was  commemorated,  to  intlarae  his 
family  with  the  love  of  heroic  anions. 
And  the  Lord  Lyoa  King  at  ArniS| 


whofe  office  it  is  in  Scotland  Jaod 
fuch  offices  (hould  be  every  where)  t9 
confer  badges  of  dilKnAion  according  ' 
to  the  rules  of  hevddry  upon  honour* 
aUe  anions,  gave  him  a  Highlander 
and  an  Indian  for  fupporters  to  his  cotf 
of  arms. 

A  harder  fate  atteisded  thole  whom 
Captain  Campbell  left  at  Darien. 
They  were  fb  weak  in  their  healdi  as 
not  to  be  able  to  weigh  up  the  anchors 
of  the  Riling  Sun,  one  ^  their  Ihqis, 
which  carried  fixty  guns :  But  the  gtr 
oerous  Spaniards  alEflcd  them,  la 
going  out  of  the  harbour,  fhe  ran  a* 
ground :  The  prey  was  tempting  ;  and 
to  obtain  it,  the  Spaniards  had  only 
to  (land  by,  and  look  on  :  But  fhew* 
ed  that  mercy  to  the  Scots  in  diflrelL 
which  one  of  the  counuymen  of  thols 
Scots,  General  Eliott,  returned  to  the 
poiterity  of  the.  Spaniards,  at  the  end 
of  the  late  conilagratioa  at  the  liege 
of  Gibraltar.  The  Darien  (hips 
ing  leaky,  and  weakly  manned,  were 
obliged  in  their  voyage  to  take  fhcltex 
in  different  ports  belonging  to  Spain 
and  England.  The  ^>anixrds,  in  the 
new  world,  (hewed  them  kindnels  s 
tlie  Englifh  governments  (hewed  them 
none  ;  and  in  one  place  one  of  their 
(hips  was  feized  and  duained.  Of 
thefe  only  Captain  Campbell’s  flup» 
and  another  fnull  one  were  faved  : 
The  Royal  Sun  was  loll  on  the  bae 
of  Charlcfluwn  ;  and  of  the  colony 
not  more  than  thirty  faved  from  war, 
(hlpwrcck,  or  difeale,  ever  law  their 
own  country  again.  ...... 

Paterfon,  who  had  (lood  the  blow, 
could  nut  (land  the  reficAioo  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  He  was  feized  with  a  lu¬ 
nacy  in  his  paffjge  home,  after  the 
tuin  of  the  firll  colony  ;  but  he  reco¬ 
vered  in  his  own  country,  where  hia 
lj)irit,  dill  ardent  and  unbtoke,  pre* 
Icnted  a  new  plan  to  the  company, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  that  England  (hould  have  the 
joint  dominion  of  the  i'ettlement  with 
Scotl.md. 

He  larvifcd  many  years  in  Scot*. 

Ijid, 


jlriegdcte  of  Lord  Bafil  liamiltofl. 


ImkI,  pined,  refpedled,  but  negle^cd. 
Altet  tbe  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
he  claimed  repration  of  his  loflcs 
from  the  cquivalcat-money  given  by 
England  to  the  Darien  Company,  but 
^  DOthing  ;  becaufe  a  grant  to  him 
from  a  public  fund  would  have  been 
bnly  an  a£t  of  humanity,  not  a  Politi¬ 
cal  Job. 

Thus  ended  the  colony  of  Darien. 
Men  look  into  the  works  of  poets  for 
fubje^  of  fatire  $  but  they  are  more 
often  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
hiftor^.  The  application  of  the  Dutch 
to  Kmg  William  againft  the  Darien 
Company,  affords  the  furefl  of  all 
broofs,  foat  it  was  the  intcreft  of  the 
Britifh  iflands  to  fupport  it.  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  imprudence  of  ruining 
that  (emement,  loft  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  and  edntinuing  to  herfelf 
the  greateft  commcrckil  empire  that 
probably  ever  will  lie  uikmi  earth. 
Had  (he  treated  with  Scotland,  in 
the  hour  of  the  diilrcfs  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  for  a  joint  pofteftion  of  tbe 
iettlement ;  or  adopted  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  which  the  fovereign  of 
both  propofed  to  them,  that  polfeilion 
could  certainly  have  been  obtained. 
Had  fhe  treat^  with  Spain  to  relin- 
4}ui(h  an  imaginary  eight,  or  at  leaft 
to  give  a  paftage  acrols  the  ifthmus, 
upon  receiving  duties  fo  high  as  to 
Oterbalance  all  the  chance  of  lofs  by 
a  contraband  trade,  (he  had  probably 
obtained  cither  the  one  or  the  other. 
Had  fhe  broke  with  Spain,  for  the 
frkc  of  gaining  by  force  one  of  thofe 
favours,  fhe  would  have  loft  far  lefs 
than  fhfe  afterwards  did,  by  carrying  a 
war  into  that  country  for  many  years, 
to  force  a  King  upon  the  Spaniards 
againft  their  will.  Even  a  rupture 
with  Spain  for  Darien,  if  it  had  pro¬ 
ved  fuccefsful,  would  have  knit  the 
two  cations  together  by  the  moft  folid 
of  ties,  their  mutual  ititereft  :  for  the 
Englifh  muft  then  have  depended  upon 
Spain  for  the  frfety  of  tbe-ir  caravans 
by  land,  and  the  SpatiurJs  upon  Eng¬ 
land  fgr  the  fafety  of  their  fleets  by 


fea.  Spain  and  England  would  hlbi 
been  bound  together  as  Pbnugal  and 
England  have  long  been  ;  and  the 
Spanilh  treafures  have  failed,  under 
the  wings  of  Englifh  navies,  from  the 
Spanifh  main  to  Cadiz,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  treafures  of  Portugal 
have  failed  under  the  fame  protect 
tion,  facred,  and  untouched,  from  thi 

Brazilics  to  Lifbon . 

It  has  been  made  a  queftion,  Whe* 
thcr  King  William  behaved  with  his 
ordinary  fmcerity  and  fteadinefs,  in 
the  afTurances  of  favour  which  he  gave 
more  than  once  to  tlie  company  during 
their  diftrclTcs.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  makes  it  probable,  that  there  wi| 
a  ftruggle  ia  his  breaft,  between  the 
part  which  he  was  oWiged  to  aft  to 
pleafe  his  Englifh  and  Dutch  at  the 
expcnce  cf  his  Scots  fubjrfts,  and  hit 
own  feelings.  A  provifion  fhip  of  the 
firft  colony,  in  which  were  thirty  gen¬ 
tlemen  pafTengers,  and  fome  of  them 
of  noble  birth,  having  been  fbipwreck- 
ed  at  Carihagcna,  the  .Spaniards  belie¬ 
ving,  or  pretendiag  to  believe,  that 
they  were  fmugglers,  caft  them  into  i 
dungeon,  and  dircatcned  them  with 
death.  The  company  deputed  Lord 
Bafil  Hamilton  from  Scotland,  to  im¬ 
plore  King  William’s  jiroteftion  foe 
tha  prifoners.  I’he  King  at  lirft  re* 
fol'ca  to  fee  him,  bccaufc  he  had  not 
appeared  at  court  vthen  he  was  Ijtft  iit 
London.  But  when  that  difficulty 
was  removed  by  explanation,  an  ex- 
preffion  fell  from  the  King,  which 
fhowed  his  fenfe  of  the  generous  con- 
duft  of  anotlier,  although  influenced 
by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  Eaft  India 
Companies,  he  could  not  refolve  to 
imitate  it  in  his  own.  For  Lord 
Bafil’s  audience  having  been  put  ofi 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  laft  fixed 
to  be  in  tbe  Council-chamber  after  a 
council  was  over,  the  King,  who  had 
forgot  the  appointment,  was  palling 
into  another  room,  when  Lord  Bafil 
placed  himfelf  in  the  paffage,  and  faid« 
“  'Chat  he  came  commilTioned  by  t 
“  great  body  of  kit  JMajefty’s  ftibjeft* 
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^/ucJUis  of  l'.ord  Stiuf*  '  I 

V  to  lay  ttieir  misfortunes  at  his  feet,  he  could  put  on  ttie  great  man  anti 

V  that  he  liad  right  to  be  heard,  and  the  great  dyle  of  living ;  for  he  was 

“  would  be  heaid The  King  re*  fond  of  adorning  a  fine  perfon  with 
turned,  liftened  with  patience,  gave  graceful  dicfa )  and  two  French  horns 
inllant  orders  to  apply  to  Spain  tor  and  a  French  cook  had  refufed  to  quit 
jeJrds.  and  tlicn  turning  to  thofe  his  lernce  when  he  retired.  When 
sear  him,  Ciid,  “  This  young  man  is  tire  metfenger  brought  the  late  King's  • 
«« too  bcjld,  if  any  man  can  be  too  letter  for  him  to  take  the  command  of 
«  1k)1J  in  his  country’s  caufe."  I  the  army,  he  had  only  ten jxtundi  in 
had  this  anecdote  trom  the  prefent  the  houfa.  He  fent  exprefles  for  the 
Eail  of  Selkirk,  grandfon  to  Lord  gentlemen  of  his  own  family,  {hewed 
Jalil.  the  King’s  letter,  and  defired  them  t» 

Kings  and  nations  (hoiilJ  confidcr  find  money  to  carry  him  to  London, 
well  before  they  commit  wrongs.  They  alked  how  much  be  waoted* 
King  William’s  defertion  of  a  com*  and  when  they  (bould  bring  it  ?  hta  an* 
pany,  eroded  upon  the  faith  of  his  fwer  was,  “  The  more  the  better,  and- 
own  charter,  and  the  Englilh  oppref*  “  the  fuoner  the  better.”  They  brought 
fions  of  it,  were  the  reafons  why  fo  him  three  thoufand  guineas.  This  cir- 
many  of  tiie  Scots,  during  ft>ur  fuc*  cumllaoce  came  to  the  late  King’s 
telfivc  reigns,  diiliked  the  caufe  of  the  ears,  who  cxprcfTed  to  his  miniflert  tha 
Revolution  and  of  the  Union.  And  uneafinefs  he  felt  at  Lord  Stair’s  dif* 
th.it  diflike,  joined  to  Engliih  difeon-  ficulties  in  money-matters.  One  pro* 
tents,  brouglu  upon  both  countries  poled  that  the  King  (hould  make  him 
two  rebellions,  the  expenditure  of  ma-  a  prefent  of  a  fum  of  money  when  he 
oy  millions  of  money,  and  (which  it  arrived.  Another  faid.  Lord  Stair  was 
a  far  greater  lofs)  the  downfal  of  ma*  fo  high  fpirited,  that  if  he  was  offered 
ny  of  their  nobkll  and  moil  ancient  money,  he  would  run  back  to  his  owa' 
families.  country,  and  they  (hould  lule  their 

,  General.  A  third  fuggefted,  that  to 

...  % . fave  his  delicacy,  the  IGng  (hould  give 

him  fix  commiifioDs  of  Cornets  to  difk 
Til  foUwohtg  Ajjecdotes  of  Loan  pofe  of,  which,  at  that  time,  fold  for 
\iv.f  vj.hci  certainlyioas  one  of  the  a  thoufand  pounds  a*piece.  The  King 
frjh  charaOerf  -of  the  age,  -becaufe-ke  liked  this  idea  bed,  and  gave  the  com- 
joined  alt  tl'e  fine  accotnplijimientt  of  millions  blank  to  Lord  Stair,  faying, 

,  a  French  Nobleman  to  the  great  quail-  »bey  werC  intended  to  pay  for  his 
ties  of  a  Roman  and  a.  Briton,  may  journey  and  equipage.  But  in  going 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Public.  dom  court  to  his  own  houfe,  he  gave 

all  the  fix  away. 

W  H  E  N  all  his  clfices  and  honours  Lord  Stair’s  judgement  of  men  ^ 
Verc  taken  from  hlmby  Sir  Robert  Wal-  peared  in  his  Choice  of  the  three  friends 
pole,for  voting  in  Parliamentagaind  the  whom  he  carried  in  his  coach  to  Lon* 
excifc*rchcme,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  don  to  provide  for ;  the  late  Sir  John‘ 
and  put  his  edatc  into  the  hands  of  Pringle,  afterw-ards  Prefident  of  the* 
trudees,  to  pay  bills  drawn  by  him  in  Royal  Society  ;  Mr  Keith,  afterwards 
his  magnificent  embalTy  at  Paris,  which  ambalTador  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  ; 
adminidration  had  refufed  to  accept,  and  Sir  Laurence  Dundas ;  men  of 
referving  only  a  hundred  pounds  a*  fuperior  talents  in  their  different  lines, 
month  for  himfelf.  During  tiiis  peri*  and  of  good  birth,  but  at  tliat  time  no 
od,  h:  was  often  feen  holding  the  favourites  of  fonunc.  He  was  well 
plough  three  or  four  hours  at  a  ti.-ne.  repaid.  I  have  feen  the  two  fird,  at' 
Yet  on  receiving  villtp  of  ccreomny,  fouricore  y;axs  ol'  age,  cry  when  the 
i.  Vot.  VII.  No  3S.  oam 


Treachtry  of  Godolphin»  Marlborough,  and  Sunderland. 


name  of  Stair  was  mentioned;  and 
Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  marked  his  gratitude 
by  an  aifedionate  kindnefs  to  every 
branch  of  his  Lordihip’s  family. 

John  Duke  of  Argylc,  who  knew 
well  that  the  artifices  of  Lord  Carteret 
would  find  opportunities  to  create  dif* 
ferences  between  yerfons  of  fuch  high 
fyirits  as  the  King  and  his  General, 
iaid,  that  Lord  Stair’s  vanity  had 
made  him  take  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  his  pride  would  make  him 
throw  it  up. 

As  the  following  anecdote  marks 
die  manners  of  the  age,  during  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  wars,  and  the 
charaifler  of  another  fingular  man,  I 
fhall  hazard  it.  Lord  Mark  Ker  and 
Lord  Stair  were  at  play  in  a  coffee- 
koufe,  when  a  flranger  overlooked 
the  game,  and  diflurbcd  them  with  ob* 
lervations.  Lord  Mark  faid,  **  Let 

us  throw  the  dice  which  of  us  (hall 
**  {fink  (a  cant  word  of  the  time  for 
«  fighting)  this  impudent  fellow.” 
They  threw.  Lord  Stair  won.  Lord 
Mark  Ker  cried  out,  “  Ah,  Stair, 
**  Stair,  you  have  been  always  more 
“  fortunate  in  life  than  me.” 

When  Lord  Stair  was  ambalTador 
at  Paris  during  the  regency,  he  gave 
otdcis  to  his  coachman  to  give  way  to 
DO  body  except  the  King ;  meaning, 
that  an  Englifh  ambaifador  Ihould  take 
the  pafs,  even  of  the  regent,  but  with¬ 
out  naming  him.  The  hod  was  feen 
coming  down  a  drect  throtfgh  which 
the  coach  paiTcd.  The  late  Colonel 
Young,  from  whom  I  had  the  dory, 
who  was  mader  of  horfe,  rode  to  die 
window  of  the  coach,  and  alked  I.ord 
Suir,  if  he  would  be  pleafed  to  give 
way  to  God  Almighty.  He  anfwered, 
**  by  all  means,  but  to  none  elfe;”  and 
then  depping  out  of  the  coach,  paid 
refpeft  to  the  religion  of  the  country 
in  which  he  was,  and  kneeled  in  a 
Tery  dirty  dreet. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  told,  that  I^rd 
Stair  was  one  of  the  bed  bred  men  in 
Europe.  ^  1  Ihgli  Toon  put  that  to 


“  the  ted,”  faid  the  King  ;  and  afltinf 
Lord  Stair  to  ukc  an  airing  with  him, 
as  foon  as  the  door  of  the  coach  was 
opened,  he  bade  him  pafs  and  go  in : 
The  other  bowed  and  obeyed.  The 
King  faid,  “.the  world  is  in  the  right 
“  in  the  charaAer  it  gives  ;  another 
“  perfon  would  have  troubled  me  with 
“  ceremony.” 

During  the  rebellion  in  the  year 
1 745,  the  clan  of  GleBco  were  quar- 
tered  near  the  houfe  of  Lord  Stair, 
The  Pretender  being  afraid  they  would 
remember,  that  the  warrant  for  the 
mafTacre  of  their*  clan  had  been  (igned 
by  the'  Earl’s  farther,  fent  a  guard  to 
proteA  the  houle.  The  clan  quitted 
the  rebel  army,  and  were  returning 
home :  the  Pretender  fent  to  know 
their  rcafon.  Their  anfwer  was,  that 
they  had  been  affronted ;  and  when 
afired  what  the  affront  was,  they  laid, 
“  the  greateft  of  any ;  for  they  had 
“  been  fufpeAed  of  being  capable  of 
“  vifiting  tlie  injuries  of  the  father  up- 
“  on  the  innocent  and  brave  fon.” 
He  was  brave  indeed :  a  fure  proof  of 
which  was,  that  he  ufed  all  the  infiu- 
ence  and  power  he  pofTcircd,  to  obtain 
mercy  for  thofe  rebels  againd  whom 
he  hr.d  commanded  one  of  the  armies 
which  guarded  England. 


Treachery  ^Godolphin,  Marlborough, 
and  Sunderland. 

THE  difficulty  of  forcing  the 
French  to  general  aiftions  in  the  open 
fea,  the  impoffibility  of  blocking  up 
their  fleets  for  any  confiderable  time 
at  Bred  in  the  dormy  fea  of  the  Bay 
of  Bifcay,  or  at  Toulon  in  the  fwcllifig 
fea  of  the  Gulph  of  Lyons,  had  fatis- 
fied  the  King,  that  the  only  way  to 
conquer  the  fleets  of  France  was  in 
their  own  harbours  ;  and  the  fufferings 
of  the  trade  of  England,  which  not  only 
weakened  the  nation,  but  impaired  the 
revenue,  and  which  had  arifen  greatly 
from  (he  vidoity  of  £red  t«  the  En^ 
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eoafls)  made  him  reiblve  to  attack  “  gence,  which  you  may  depend  upon 
that  place,  by  making  a  lodgement  on  “  being  exadly  true.”  But  the  let* 
the  neck  of  land  which  feparatcs  the  ter  from  General  Sackfield  to  Lord 
road  of  Bred  from  the  road  of  Cameret,  Mellfort,  which  indofed  that  from 
and  commands  the  iny,  the  harbour,  Lord  Marlborough,  fpoke  out  more 
and  the  river ;  but  his  intention  was  plainly  the  advantage  which  the  intel* 
betrayed  to  the  late  King,  by  intelli*  ligence  given  to  James  would  prove 
gence  in  the  fpring  from  Lx>rd  Godol-  to  France.  The  words  are  :  **  I  fend 
phin,  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  and  **‘the  letter  by  an  exprefs,  judging  it 


afterwards  by  a  letter  from  Lord 
Marlborough,  elded  Lieutenant-ge> 
Bcial  in  the  fcrvice,  of  date  4th  May 
1694,  in  the  fame  way  as  a  projed 


“  to  be  of  the  utmoif  confequence  for 
“  the  fervicc  of  the  King  my  ma(ler» 
“  and  confequently  for  the  fervicc  of 
his  Moll  Chridian  Majedy.”  The 


againd  Toulon  was  betrayed  two  years  evidence  of  Lord  Sunderland’s  treach* 
afterwards  by  Lord  Sunderland.  Marl*  cry  (for  the  evidence  of  fuch  extraor- 
borough’s  letter,  with  a  drange  endea-  dinary  fails  fhould  be  referred  to)  is 
vour,  yet  natural  defire,  even  in  the  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  the 
moll  wicked,  to  reconcile  their  pro-  Earl  of  Arran,  his  fon-in-law,  to 
Bigacy  with  their  duty,  in  their  own  King  James  ;  the  treachery  of  Go- 
eyes,  and  thofe  of  others,  contained  dolphin,  in  Captain  Lloyd’s  report  of 
the  following  words :  “  This  will  be  his  negotiations  in  England  to  King  ^ 
•<  a  great  advantage  to  England.  But  James  ;  and  of  Lord  Marlborough,  ia 
no  advantage  can  prevent,  or  ever  his  letter  to  King  James,  and  Geo^- 
“  lhall  prevent  me,  from  informing  ral  Sackfteld’s  IctKr  incloftng  it  to 
**  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  Lord  Mellfort ;  all  lately  publifhed  bp 
“  your  fervicc.  Therefore  you  may  Mr  M'Phcrfon  *.  The  originals  of  the 
**  make  your  own  ufe  of  this  intelli-  two  lad  letters  are  not  in  exidence  in 

die 

•  Lloyd’s  report  to  King  James,  in  M'Pherfon’s  S/ote  Paper/y  vol.  i,p.  480.  * 

Trtn/lotion  of  a  letter  in  cyphers  from  Mr  SacifeU,  Major-general  of  his  Britasmsc 
Majejly's  forces,  to  the  Earl  of  Mellfort, 

May  3. 1604. 

“  I  have  juft  now  received  the  inclofcd  for  the  King.  It  it  from  Lord  Churchill  f 
**  but  no  perfon  but  the  QiKcn  and  you  mull  know  from  whom  it  comes.  Thcre-> 
**  fore,  for  the  love  of  Gm,  let  it  be  kept  a  fecret,  even  from  Lord  Middleton.  I 
•*  fend  it  by  exprefs,  judging  it  to  be  of  the  utmoll  confequence  for  the  fcrvice  of 
the  King  my  mailer ;  and  confequently  for  the  fervice  ot  his  Moil  Chrillian  Ma- 
**  jelly.  You  fee,  by  the  contents  of  this  letter,  that  I  am  not  deceived,  in  the  judg- 
"  ment  I  formed  of  Admiral  Kuifcl ;  for  thM  man  hat  not  a<flcd  (iacercly,  and  I 
•  fear  he  never  will  ail  otherwile.” 


yf  Tran/lation  of  Lard  ChurebilPs  letter  to  the  King  of  England.  , 

“  It  Is  only  to-day  I  have  learned  the  newt  I  now  write  you,  which  it,  that  the 
*•  bomb-ketenes  ana  the  twelve  regiments  encamped  at  Portfmouth,  vrith  the  two 
**  regiments  of  marines,  all  commanded  by  Talmalh,  are  deftined  for  burning  t^ 
**  harbour  of  BrcQ,  and  deflroying  all  the  men  of  war  which  are  there.  This  will 
**  be  a  great  advantage  to  England.  But  no  confideration  can  prevent,  or  ever 
“  fhall  prevent  me,  from  informing  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your  fcrvice. 
•*  Therefore  you  may  make  your  own  ufe  of  this  intelligence,  which  you  may  de- 
“  pend  upon  being  exailly  true.  But  I  mull  conjure  you  for  your  own  intereft,  to 
•*  let  no  one  know  but  the  Queen,  and  the  bearer  of  this  letter.” 

“  RufTel  fails  to-marrow  with  forty  (hips,  the  reft  being  not  yet  paid ;  but  it  it 
“  (aid,  that  in  ten  days  the  reft  of  the  fleet  will  follow,  and  at  the  lame  time  tha 
**  land  forces.  I  ha^e  endeavoured  to  learn  this  fomc  time  ago  from  Admiral  Ruf- 
fel.  But  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  fure  that  he  knew  the  de- 
*  flgn  for  more  than  lli  weeks.  Thb  gives  me  a  bad  fign  of  this  man’s  intentions. 

•  ♦»  I  Iha^J 


Ilf  ^ueriet  fe^Hhg  Jome  Paffitges  hi  Sir  J.  t^alrymplcV  Memoirs. 


the  Scott  College  M  Paris,  where  the 
•ther  two  papers  are.  But  the  copies 
Irere  found  among  the  other  official 
papers  of  Nairne,  Under-fecretary  of 
Sute  to  Lord  Mellfurt,  and  one  of 
them  has  an  interlineation  in  Lord 
Mcllfort’s  hand-wtiting.  And,  in 
King  James’s  Memoirs,  I  have  feen  a 
memorandum  in  his  own  hand-writ¬ 
ing,  that  Lord  Churchill  had,  on  die 
4th  of  May,  gis-en  him  information 
of  the  defign  upon  Breft.  I  was  told 
by  the  late  Principal  Gordon,  of  the 
Scots  College  at  Paris,  that,  during 
the  holiilities  between  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  Oxford,  near 
die  end  of  the  Queen’s  reign.  Lord 
Oxford,  who  had  got  intelligence  of 
the  Duke’s  letter,  and  pretended,  at 
that  time,  to  be  in  the  interefts  of  the 
Oxiled  family,  applied  for,  and  got  an 


order  for  the  oiiginal;  and  that  hil 
making  the  Duke  know  that  his  life 
was  in  his  hands,  was  the  caufc  of 
she  Duke’s  going ‘into  a  voluntary 
exile  to  Bruffcls  in  the  year  1712: 
And  indeed,  fo  extraordinary  a  ftep 
as  that  exile  muft  have  had  an  extra* 
ordinary  caufe.  It  is  known  too  from 
the  hiftoryof  the  times,  that  there  was 
a  private  meeting  between  the  Duke 
and  Lord  Oxford,  at  Mr  Thoma 
Harley’s  houfe,  to  which  the  Dcke 
came  by  a  back  door,  immediately  af* 
ter  which  he  left  England.  I  have 
alfo  heard  from  the  late  Archbifliop 
of  York,  grandfon  to  the  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  Durhefs  of  Marlborough,  after 
the  death  of  thofe  two  perfons,  had 
contrived  to  get  the  letter  from  I.ord 
Oxford’s  papers,  and  dellroyed  it.  ^ 


To  the  Pub 

S  I  R, 

TH  E  Pnblic  is  highly  obliged  to 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  for  his  cu¬ 
rious  and  valuable  cornmunications. 

In  his  late  HiHorical  work,  p.  45, 
he  fays,  “  In  King  James’s  Memoirs, 

I  have  leen  a  memorandum  in  his 
“own  hand-writing,  that  Churth~ 
•*  hUl  had,  on  the  4th  of  May,  given 
“  him  information  of  the  defign  upon 
•*  Breft.”  This  rcQuircs  fome  explana¬ 
tion — Does  the  King’s  memorandum 
bear  I^rJ  Ckurckill  at  full  length,  or 
only  C.  or  C.  ? 

I  prefume  that  Sir  John  is  a  reader 
of  your  Magazine,  and  therefore  I  ufe 
this  method  of  intreating  him  to  in¬ 
form  the  pnblic  what  is  the  precife 
faift. 

If  King  James  fet  down  in  his  me¬ 


tis  h  e  a. 


•  ftoma 

know, 

chflier. 

af'U. 

lb  unl'.l 

poraric 


monndum  the  nanj;  of  Lifi  Churchill 
at  full  length,  his  imptudcnce,  in  com¬ 
mitting  fuch  a  fecrct  to  a  pocket-boOk, 
feems  almoft  unexampled,  efpecially 
when  he  knew  that  the  two  parties 
of  Middleton  and  Mellfott  divided 
his  court,  and  that  i^ither  of  tliem 
wonld  have  fcrupled  at  employing  any 
political  means  in  order  to  come  at 
lecrets. 

There  is  another  clrcumftance,  p.  9, 
W'hich  will  become  of  moment  when 
particularly  explained.  Sir  John  in¬ 
forms  us,  that,  when  he  was  laft  at 
Paris^  he  fiw,  in  the  Scots  College 
there,  “  a  letter  from  Lord  RocheP 
“  ter  to  King  James  written  on  filk, 
“  which,  from  the  form  of  the  piece, 
“  had  been  the  inftde  of  a  woman’s 
ftomacher.’* 


I  (hall  be  very  well  pleafed  to  learn,  that  this  letter  comes  fafe  to  your  hands.’' 
iS^Pber/on'i  State-Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  4S7. 

.  l.ord  Arran’s  letter  to  King  James,  of  date  13th  March  1695,  contains  thefe  w'ords: 

With  regard  to  news,  it  is  certain,  that  the  preparations  that  are  made  here  for 
'<  the  Mediterranean,  are  defigncd  for  attacking  Toulon,  if  it  is  poifihle.  It  is  Lord 
**  btutderland  who  has  given  me  in  charge  to  aoure  yoor  Majelly  of  this.” 
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Of  lie  tattfes  •otUch  pndttct  the  Phenomena  If  I^atnre^'  M 

•  ffomacher.”  One  (hould  wifti  to  larity  muft  be  ftriking  at  firft  fighti 
know,  I.  Whether  it  is  fipned  Ro-  J.  Does  the  letter  relate  to  publid 
(hfjlfr.  2.  Whether  it  is  in  the  hand  matters,  or  only  to  fuch  civilities  ai 
•f  Ijd.  R. ;  his  hand  is  fo  lingular  and  are  wont  to  ^rafs  between  brothers-in> 
fc  unlike  any  writing  of  his  contem-  law  ?  * 

porarics,  that  the  limilarity  or  dii&mi'*  I  am,  See.  ■ 


Of  the  Canfes  •which  produce  the  Phenomena  of  PPahire.  By  Thomas  Rek!,' 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  Prfejfr  of  Aloral  Phi/ojiply  in  the  UnhcifitJ 
^Glafgow  *.  • 


IN  all  languages,  aftlon  is  attribu-  but  the  Greek  word,  which  we  trtiH 
ted  to  many  things  which  all  men  flate  catfe^  had  thefe  four  dilfereot 
of  common  underllanding  believe  to  meanings  in  ArKlode’s  days,  and  we 
be  merely  pailive ;  thus  we  fay,  the  have  added  other  meanings.  We  d« 
wind  blows,  the  rivers  flow,  the  Tea  not  indeed  call  the  matter  or  the  fomi 
rages,  the  fire  burns,  bodies  move,  of  a  thing  its  caufe ;  but  we  hare 

and  impel  other  bodies . nal  caufes,  inllrumental  canfes,  ocean 

A  like  irregularity  may  be  obferved  lional  caufes,  and  I  know  not  how 
in  the  ufe  of  the  word  lignifying  canfe^  many  others.  ^ 

in  all  languages,  and  of  the  words  re*  Thus  the  word  caufe  has  been  fo 
lated  to  it.  hackneyed,  and  made  to  have  fo  ma< 

Our  knowledge  of  caufes  is  very  ny  dilferent  meanings  in  the  writing* 
fcanty  in  the  mod  advanced  Hate  of  of  philofophers,  and  in  the  difeourio 
lociety,  much  more  is  it  (b  in  tliat  ear-  of  the  vulgar,  th.at  its  original  and  pro* 
ly  period  in  which  language  is  farmed,  per  meaning  is  loH  in  the  crowd. 

A  ftrong  defire  to  know  the  caufes  cf  With  regard  to  the  pltenomena  of 
things,  is  common  to  all  men  in  eve-  nature,  the  important  end  of  knowing 
ry  Hate;  but  the  experience  of  all  ages  their  caufes,  befides  gratifying  our  cu- 
beurs,  that  this  keen  i^rpetite,  rather  riolity,  is,  that  we  may  know  when  to 
than  go  empty,  will  feed  upon  the  expedf  them,  or  how  to  bring  them 
holies  of  re:d  knowledge  where  the  about.  This  is  very  often  of  real  im> 

fruit  cannot  be  found. . portance  in  life  ;  and  this  purpofe  i» 

In  common  language,  we  give  the  ferved,  by  knowing  what,  by  the 
name  of  a  caufe  to  a  realbn,  a  motive,  courfe  of  nature,  goes  before  them 
an  end,  to  any  circumlfance  which  is  and  is  connedfed  with  them ;  and  this, 
connedfed  with  the  efredf,  and  goes  therefore,  we  call  the  caufe  of  fuch  a 
before  it.  phenomenon. 

Arilfotle,  and  the  fchoolmen  after  If  a  magnet  be  brought  near  to  % 
him,  ditUnguilhcd  four  kinds  of  cau-  mariner’s  compafs,  the  needle,  which 
ies,  the  efficient,  the  material,  the  was  before  at  relf,  immediately  begin* 
formal,  and  the  final.  This,  like  ma-  to  move,  and  bends  its  courfe  toward* 
ny  of  Arilfotle’s  diffindfions,  is  only  the  magnet,  or  perhaps  the  contrary 
a  dilHndfion  of  the  various  meanings  way.  If  an  unlearned  fiulor  is  afked 
of  an  ambiguous  w'ord  ;  for  the  effi-  the  caufe  of  this  motion  of  the  needle, 
cient,  the  matter,  the  form  and  the  he  is  at  no  lofs  for  an  anfwer.  He  tells 
end,  have  nothing  common  in  their  you  it  is  the  magnet ;  and  the  proof 
nature,  by  which  they  may  be  ac-  is  clear ;  for,  remove  the  magnet,  and 
counted  fpedet  of  the  {»scie .  genus  i  the  efredf  ce^es;  bring  it  near,  and 

the 

•  Eflays  on  the  Adfive  Powers  of  Man,  4/5. 
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the  efTeS  i*  again  produced.  It  ist 
therefore,  evident  to  fenfc,  that  the 
magnet  is  the  cauie  of  this  eifed. 

A  CaneGan  Philofopher  enters  deep¬ 
er  into  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon. 
Tie  obferves,  that  the  magnet  does 
not  touch  the  needle,  and  therefore 
can  give  it  no  irajmlfe.  He  pities  the 
ignorance  of  the  Tailor.  The  effedt  is 
produced,  fays  he,  by  magnetic  cdlu- 
▼ia,  or  fubtile  matter,  which  pafTes 
from  the  magnet  to  the  needle,  and 
forces  it  from  its  place.  He  can  even 
fliew  you,  in  a  figure,  where  thefe 
magnetic  effluvia  iflue  from  the  mag¬ 
net,  what  round  they  take,  and  what 
way  they  return  home  again.  And 
thus  he  thinks  he  comprehends  per- 
fei'tly  how,  and  by  what  caufe,  the 
notion  of  the  needle  is  produced. 

A  Newtonian  Philofopher  inquires 
what  proof  can  be  oilcred  for  the  ex- 
Hlence  of  magnetic  c'fluvia,  and  can 
find  none.  He  therefore  holds  it  as  a 
fidfion,  a  hypothefes ;  and  he  has  learn¬ 
ed  t^at  h^x>thefes  ought  to  have  no 
place  in  the  philofophy  of  nature.  He 
confciTcs  his  ignorance  of  the  real 
caufe  of  this  motion,  and  thinks,  that 
his  bufinefs,  as  a  philofopher,  is  only 
to  find  from  experiment  the  law's  by 
which  it  is  regulated  in  all  cafes. 

Thefe  three  perfons  differ  much  in 
their  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  real 
caufe  of  this  phaenomenon ;  and  the 
man  who  knows  mod  is  he  who  is  fen- 
fible  that  he  know's  nothing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Yet  all  the  three  fpeak  the  fame 
language,  and  acknowledge,  that  the 
caufe  of  this  motion  is  the  attradUve 
or  repulfive  power  of  the  magnet. 

What  has  been  faid  of  this,  may 
be  applied  to  every  phenomenon  that 
falls  within  the  compafs  of  natural 
philofophy.  We  deceive  ourfelves,  if 
we  coDceiTC,  that  we  can  point  out  the 
real  efficient  caufe  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  grandefl  difeovery  ever  made 
in  natural  philofophy,  was  that  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  which  opens  fuch 
a  fiew  of  our  planetary  fyflem,  that  it 


looks  like  romethit\g  divine.  Jlgi 
the  author  of  this  difeovery  was  per- 
fedlly  aware,  that  he  difeovered  no , 
real  caufe,  but  only  the  law  or  rule, 
according  to  which  the  unknown  caufe 
operates. 

Natural  Philofophers,  who  think 
accurately,  have  a  precife  meaning  to 
the  terms  they  ufe  in  the  fcience ;  and 
when  they  pr«end  to  fhew  the  caufe 
of  any  phenomenon  of  nature,  they 
mean  by  the  caufe,  a  law  of  nature  of 
which  that  phenomenon  is  a  nccelTary 
confcquence. 

The  whole  objedlof  natural  philo(b> 
phy,  as  Netvton  exprefsly  teaches,  it 
reducible  to  thefe  two  heads  ;  firft, 
by  juft  indudlion  from  experiment  and 
oblervation,  to  difeover  the  law'S  of 
nature,  and  then  to  apply  thofo  laws 
to  the  folution  of  the  phenomena  ci 
nature.  'I'liis  was  all  that  this  great 
Philofopher  attempted,  and  all  that  he 
thought  attainable.  And  this  indeed 
he  attained  in  a  great  meafure,  with 
regard  to  the  motions  of  our  planeury 
fyftem,  and  with  regard  to  the  rays  ^ 
light- 

But  fuppofing  that  al]  the  pheno¬ 
mena  that  fall  within  the  reach  of  our 
fonfes,  were  accounted  for  from  gene¬ 
ral  laws  of  nature,  juftly  deduced  from 
experience ;  that  is,  fuppofing  natural 
philofophy  brought  to  its  utmoft  per- 
fedlion,  it  does  not  difeover  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufe  of  any  one  phenoroenoo  in 
nature. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules 
•ccording  to  which  the  eftedls  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  there  rouft  be  a  caufe 
which  operates  according  to  thefe 
rules.  The  rules  of  navigation  never 
navigated  a  Ihip.  The  rules  of  arclii- 
tedlure  never  built  a  houfe. 

Natural  philofophers,  by  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  have 
difeovered  many  of  her  laws,  and  have 
very  happily  applied  them  to  account 
for  many  phenomena ;  but  they  have 
never  difeovered  the  efficient  caufe  of 
any  one  phenomenon ;  nor  do  thofe 
,who 
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tfco  hate  notions  of  the  prin¬ 

ciples  |of  the  fcience,  make  any  iucb 
pretence. 

ypon  the  theatre  of  nature  Ve  fee 
iaiiutnerable  effects,  which  require  an 
agent  endowed  with  adire  power  ;  but 
the  ^ent  is  behind  the  fcene.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  Supreme  Caufe  alone,  or 
a  fubordinate  caufe  or  caufes ;  and  if 
ibbordinate  caufes  be  employed  by  the 
^hnighty,  what  their  nature,  their 
aumbier,  and  their  different  oihccs 
auy  be,  are  things  hid,  for  wife  rea¬ 
lms,  without  doubt,  from  the  human 
eye. 


OhfcrvJtioJit  on  the  Inftind  of  A- 
nimats  *. 

WE  come  into  the  world  igno¬ 
rant  of  every  thing,  yet  we 
mafl  do  many  things  in  order  to  our 
fabfiflence  and  well-being.  A  new¬ 
born  child  may  be  carried  in  arms, 
and  kept  warm  by  his  nurfe ;  but  he 
mud  flick  and  fwallow  his  food  for 
hlmfclf.  And  this  mud  be  done  be¬ 
fore  he  has  any  concration  of  fucking 
or  fwallowing,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  performed.  He 
is  led  by  nature  to  do  thefe  adlions 
without  knowing  for  what  end,  or 
what  he  is  a^ut.  This  we  call  in- 
Jlind.  ...  .  .  . 

In  the  animals  we  ate  bed  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  and  which  we  look  upon  as 
the  more  perfeft  of  the  brute  creation, 
we  fee  much  the  fame  inlHnfls,  or 


taught  them  how  to  ufe  them ;  the  bull 
and  the  ram  to  butt,  the  horle  to  luck, 
the  dog  to  bite,  the  lion  to  ufe  his 
paws,  the  boar  his  tuiks,  tbs  fcrpenc 
his  fangs,  and  the  bee  and  wafp  their 
ding. 

Tlte  manufadhires  of  animals,  if  we 
may  call  them  by  that  name,  prefenC 
us  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  in- 
dinfls,  belonging  to  particular  fpocies, 
whether  of  tiK  locia)  or  of  the  folitary 
kind ;  the  neds  of  birds,  fo  fimihir  ia 
their  Gtuation  and  architedlure  in  the- 
fame  kind,  fo  various  in  different 
kinds  ;  the  webs  of  fpiders,  and  of  o- 
ther  fpinning  animals  ;  the  ball  of  the 
Glk-worm  ;  the  neds  of  ants  and  other 
mining  animals  ;  the  combs  of  wafps, 
hornets,  and  bees  ;  the  dams  and  bou-\ 
fes  of  beavers. 

I'he  indin^  of  animals  is  one  of 
the  mod  delightful  and  indrudive 
parts  of  a  mod  pleafant  dudy,  that  of 
natural  hidory  ;  and  deferves  to  be 
more  cultivated  than  it  has  yet  been. 

Every  manufaiduring  art  among  men 
was  invented  by  fome  man,  improved 
by  others,  and  brought  to  pcrfeifHon 
by  time  and  exjierience.  Men  learn 
to  wutk  in  it  by  long  pradlice,  which, 
produces  a  habit.  The  arts  of  men 
vary  in  every  age,  and  fn  every  nation, 
and  are  found  only  in  thofe  who  have 
been  taught  them. 

The  nianufaidures  of  animals  differ 
from  thofe  of  men  in  many  driking 
particulars. 

No  animal  of  the  (pecies  can  claim 
the  invention.  No  animal  ever  intro¬ 


nechanical  principles  of  atffion,  as  in 
the  human  kind,  or  very  (imilar  ones, 
foiled  to  the  particular  date  and  man¬ 
ner  of  life  of  the  animal. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  in  brute- 
animals  indinids  peculiar  to  each  tribe, 
by  which  they' are  fitted  for  defence, 
for  offence,  or  for  providing  for  them- 
felves,  and  for  their  offspring. 

It  is  not  more  cenain,  that  nature 
bath  fumiihed  various  animals  with 
various  weapons  of  offence  ^nd  de¬ 
fence,  tluo  that  the  £uQe  nature  hath 


duced  any  new  improvement,  or  any 
variation  from  the  former  pradiicc. 
Every  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equal  (kill 
from  the  beginning,  without  teaching, 
without  experience  or  habit.  Every 
one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  infpira- 
tion.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  Infpi- 
red  with  the  principles  or  rules  of  the 
art,  but  with  the  ability  and  inclina-4 
tion  of  working  in  it  to  perfedlion, 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  rules,  or  end. 

The  more  fagacioa;  animals  mty 


^  from  the  tana 
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be  taught  to 'do  maiy  things  which 
they  do  not  by  indint^.  What  they 
?re  taught  to  do»  they  do  with  more 
or  lefs  flcilJ,  according  to  their  fagaci- 
ty  apd  their  training.  But,  in  their 
own  arts,  they  need  no  teaching  nor 
training,  nor  is  the  art  ever  improved 
•r  loih  Bees  gather  their  honey  and 
their  wax«  they  fabricate  their  combs 
9nd  rear  their  young  at  this  day,  nei- 
tlrer  better  nor  worfc  than  they  did 
Vhen  V'irgil  fo  fweetly  fung  tlieir 
works. 

The  work  of  every  animal  Is  indeed 
like  the  works  of  nature,  perfedl  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  moll  critical 
examination  of  the  mechanic  or  the 
mathematician.  One  example  from 
the  animal  lad  mentioned  may  ferve 
to  illudrate  this. 

•  Bees,  it  Is  well  known,  conftruft 
their  combs  with  fmall  cells  on  both 
£des,  fit  both  for  holding  their  llore 
vf  honey,  and/or  re;iring  their  young. 
There  are  only  three  poflible  figures 
of  the  ceils,  which  can  make  them  ail 
equal  and  iimilar,  without  any  iifelefs 
interdices.  Thefe  are  the  equilateral 
triangle,  the  fquare,  and  tire  regular 
hexagon. 

It  is  well  known  to  mathematici¬ 
ans,  that  there  is  not  a  fourth  way 
polhble,  in  which  a  plane  may  be  cut 
into  little  fpaccs  that  lliall  be  equal, 
fimilar  and  regrrlar,  without  leaving  a- 
ny  interdices.  Of  the  three,  the  hexa¬ 
gon  is  the  mod  proper,  both  for  con- 
vcniency  and  drength.  Bees,  as  if 
they  knew  this,  make  their  ceils  re¬ 
gular  hexagons. 

As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both 
fides,  tire  cells  may  either  be  exactly 
9ppofite,  having  paitttiun  againd  par¬ 
tition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  may  red 
upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells 
on  the  other  fide,  which  will  ferve  as 
a  buttrefs  to  drengthea  it.  The  lad 
way  is  bed  for  drength  ;  accordingly, 
the  bottom  of  each  cell  reds  againd 
tire  point  where  three  partitions  meet 
on  the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all 
ibe  drength  poflible. 


The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  eithtr  bt 
one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  fide^ 
partitions,  or  it  may  be  compofed  of 
ievcral  planes,  meeting  in  a  folid  angle 
in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  ooe 
of  thefe  tw'o  ways  that  ;ill  the  cells  caa 
be  fimilar  without  lofing  room.  And, 
fur  the  fanre  intention,  the  planes  of 
which  the  bottom  is  compofed,  if  ther* 
be  more  than  one,  mult  be  three  in 
number,  and  neither  more  nor  fewer. 

It  has  been  demondrated,  that,  by 
making  the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to 
confid  of  three  planes  meeting  in  a 
point,  there  is  a  far  ing  of  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  The 
bees,  as  if  acquainted  with  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  of  folid  geometry  ,  follow  them 
mod  accurately  ;  the  bottom  of  each 
cell  being  compofed  of  three  planes 
wliich  make  ubtufe  angles  with  the 
fide-partitions,  and  with  one  another, 
and  meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of 
the  bottom  ;  the  three  angles  of  this 
bottom  being  fiipjrorted  by  three  par¬ 
titions  on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb, 
and  the  point  of  it  by  the  common  in- 
terfedion  of  thofe  three  partitions. 

One  inilancc  more  of  the  mathe*. 
matlcal  Ikill  difplayed  in  the  drudure 
of  a  honey-comb  deierr  es  to  be  nico* 
tioned. 

It  is  a  curious  mathematical  pro* 
blem,  at  what  precife  angle  the  thieo 
planes  which  comjKife  the  bottom  of  a 
cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make 
the  greated  poflible  far  ing,  cr  the  lead 
expence,  of  materia!  and  labour. 

This  is  one  of  thefe  problems,  be- 
longing  to  the  liigkcr  parts  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  are  called  problems  of 
maxima  and  ntininta.  It  has  been  re- 
folved  by  fome  mathematicians,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Maclau- 
rin,  by  a  fluxionary  calculation,  which 
is  to  be  found  In  tire  Tranfadions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  H« 
has  determined  precifely  the  angle  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  he  found,  by  the  mod 
exad  menfuration  the  fubjed  could 
admit,  that  it  is  tire  very  angle,  in 
which  the  three  plaocs  ia  the  bottom 


The  ttiflory  <^Boxing« 

of  the  ccU  of  a  honey-comb  do  aiflual*  mo(}  geometrically,  without  any  know* 
ly  meet.  ledge  of  geometry  ;  fumewhat  like  a 

Shall  we  afk  here,  who  taught  the  child,  who,  by  turning  the  handle  of 
bee  t'ue  properties  of  fulids,  and  to  an  organ,  makes  good  mufic,  without 
tclblve  problems  of  Maxima  and  any  knowledge  of  muGc. 

ma  ?  If  a  hotieycomb  were  a  work  of  The  art  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in 
human  art,  every  man  of  common  fenfe  him  who  made  the  organ.  In  like 
would  conclude,  without  helitation,  manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combe 
that  he  who  invented  the  conllru^tion  fo  geometrically,  tlie  geometry  is  not 
muil  have  undcrltoud  the  principles  on  in  the  Ivee,  but  in  that  Great  Gcome- 
which  it  is  conilructcd.  trician  who  made  the  bee,  and  made 

,  We  need  not  fay  that  bees  know  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and 
none  of  thefe  things.  They  work  meafure. 


Conthmatlen  of  the  Hiftorj  of  Boxing,  Being  an  ExtraB  from  a  fcarce  Pam- 
fhlet  on  the  Science  ^Defence.  By  Capt.  John  Godfrey. 

A DvANCEjbrave Broughton!  Thee  fought  every  able  Boxer  that  appeared 
I  pronounce  Captain  of  the  Box*  againd  him,  and  has  never  yet  been 
As  Gir  as  I  can  look  back,  I  think  beat*  ?  This  being  the  cafe,  we  may 
I  ought  to  open  the  charaders  with  venture  to  conclude  from  it.  But  not 
him  :  1  know  none  fo  fit,  fo  able  to  to  build  alone  on  this,  let  us  ex^nihe 
lead  up  the  van.  This  is  giving  him  farther  into  his  merits.  What  is  it 
the  living  preference  to  the  rcil  >  but  that  he  wants  ?  Has  he  not  all  that 
I  hqic  I  have  not  given  any  caufe  to  others  want,  and  all  the  bed  can  have  ? 
£iy,  that  there  has  ap]>cared,  in  any  of  Strength  equal  to  what  is  human,  (kill 
my  cbaraidcrs,  a  prtial  tinfrure.  I  and  judgment  equal  to  what  can  be 
have  throughout  confultcd  nothing  but  acquired,  undebauclicd  wind,  and  a 
my  unbialfcd  mind,  and  my  bean  has  bottom  f  fpirit,  never  to  jwonounce 
known  no  call  but  merit.  Wherever  the  word  enough.  He  fights  the  Itick 
1  have  praifrd,  I  have  no  defire  of  as  well  as  mod  men,  and  underdanda 
pleafing ;  wherever  decried,  no  fear  a  good  deal  of  the  fmail-fword.  This 
of  offending.  Broughton,  by  his  man-  praftice  has  given  him  the  didinftion 
ly  merit,  has  bid  the  highed,  therefore  of  time  and  meafure  beyond  the  red. 
has  my  heart.  I  really  think  all  will  He  dops  as  regularly  as  the  fwords-man, 
poll  with  me  who  poll  with  the  fame  and  carries  his  blows  tnily  in  the  line  ; 
principle.  Sure  there  is  fome  Hand-  he  deps  not  back,  didruding  of  him- 
ing  reafon  for  this  preference.  What  felf  to  dop  a  blow,  and  piddle  in  the  re¬ 
can  be  dronger  than  to  fay,  that  for  turn,  with  an  arm  unaided  by  his  body, 
feventeen  or  eighteen  years  he  has  producing  but  a  kind  of  flydap  blows, 

fuch 

•  He  was,  however,  afterwards  beaten  by  Slack  on  April  it,  1750.  On 
this  occalion  there  was  the  greatrft  number  of  perfons  of  diftinAion  prrfcnt  perhaps 
ever  known,  and  the  greateft  Aims  of  money  betted  in  favour  of  Broughton.  He 
was  beaten  in  fourteen  minutes. 

•  Our  author  explains  this  term  in  the  following  manner:  **  There  are  two 
things  required  to  nuke  this  bottom,  tlut  is,  wind  and  fpirit,  or  heart,  or  where- 
ever  you  can  fix  the  relidence  of  courage.  Wind  may  be  greatly  brought  about  by 
excroife  and  diet ;  but  the  fpirit  is  the  £rft  equipment  of  a  Boxer.  Without  tiu* 
fubilantlai  thing,  both  art  and  ilrcngth  will  avail  a  man  hut  little. 
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fuch  as  the  paftry-cooks  ufe  to  beat  with  ;  for,  after  he  was  beat  twice  f<v 
thofe  infefts  from  their  tarts  and  gether  by  Pijies,  Hammerfmith  Jack» 
chcefecakes.  No — Brour.hton  fteps  a  mccr  iloven  of  a  boxer,  and  every 
bold  and  firmly  In  ;  bids  a  welcome  to  body  that  fought  him  afterwards,  beat 
the  coming  blow ;  receives  it  with  his  him.  I  muft,  notwithllanditfg,  dothat 
guardian  arm ;  then  with  a  general  juftice  to  Gretting’s  memoty,  as  to 
fummons  of  his  fwclling  mufcles,  and  own  that  his  debauchery  very  much 
his  firm  body,  fecunding  his  arm,  and  contributed  to  firail  a  great  Boxer  ; 
fupplying  it  with  all  its  weight,  pours  but  yet  I  think,  he  had  dot  the  bottom 
th^ilc-driving  force  upon  his  man.  of  the  other.  •* 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  wirticu-  Much  about  this  time,  there  was 
lar  in  dwelling  too  long  ujxm  Brough-  oneWhiraker,  who  fought  the  Venetian 
ton,  I  leave  him  with  this  aflertion.  Gondolier.  He  was  a  very  ftrong 
that  as  he,  I  believe,  will  fcarce  trull  a  fellow,  but  a  cluntfy  Boxer.  He  had 
battle  to  a  warning  age,  I  never  (hall  two  qualifications  very  much  conui- 
tbink  he  is  to  be  beaten,  till  I  fee  him  buting  to  help  him  out.  He  was  very 
beat.  extraordinary  for  his  throwing,  ana 

About  the  time  I  firll  obferved  this  contriving  to  pitch  his  weighty  body 
ptomifing  hero  upon  the  llage,  his  on  the  fallen  man.  The  other  was, 
chief  competitors  were  Pipes  and  that  he  was  a  hardy  fellow,  and  would 
Gretdng.  He  beat  them  both  (and  I  bear  a  deal  of  beating.  This  was  th« 
thought  with  eafe)  as  often  as  he  man  pitched  upon  to  fight  the  Vened- 
fought  them.  an.  I  was  at  Slaughter’s  Coifee-houfe 

Pipes  was  the  neatcll  boxer  I  re-  when  the  match  was  made,  by  a  gen- 
member.  He  put  in  his  blows  about  tlcman  of  an  advanced  (lation  :  he  fcBt 
the  face  (which  he  fought  at  moll)  for  Fig  to  procure  a  proper  man  fov 
with  furprifing  time  and  judgment.  He  him  :  he  told  him  to  take  care  of  hit 
maintained  his  bunics  fur  many  years  man,  becaufe  it  was  for  a  large  fum ) 
by  his  extraoidinaiy  Ikill,  againll  men  and  the  Venetian  was  a  man  of  extra- 
of  far  fuperior  llrength.  Pities  was  ordinary  llrcngth,  and  famous  for 
but  weakly  made  ;  his  ajipearance  be-  breaking  the  jaw-bone  in  boxing.  Fig 
fpoke  adivity,  but  his  hand,  arm,  and  replied,  in  his  rough  manner,  1  do  not 
body  were  but  linall ;  though  by  that  know,  mailer,  but  he  may  bicak  one 
acquired  fpring  of  his  arm  he  hit  pro-  of  his  own  countrymen’s  jaw-bones 
digious  blows  ;  and  1  really  think  that  with  his  fill ;  but  1  will  bring  him  t 
at  iall,  w'hen  he  was  beat  out  of  his  man,  and  he  lliall  not  break  his  jaw- 
championlhip,  it  was  more  owing  to  bone  with  a  lledgehammer  in  his  hand, 
bis  debauchery  than  the  merit  of  diofe  The  battle  was  fuught  at  Fig’s  am- 
who  beat  him.  phitheatre,  before  a  fplendid  company, 

Gretdng  was  a  llrong  antagonift  to  the  politell  houfe  of  that  kind  I  ever 
Pipes.  They  contended  hard  together  faw.  Wliile  the  Gondolier  was  llrip* 
for  fome  disc,  and  were  almoll  alter-  ping,  my  heart  yearned  for  my  coun- 
nate  vidlors.  Gretting  had  the  nearell  tryman.  His  arm  took  up  all  obfer- 
way  of  going  to  the  lloinach  (which  is  tadon  ;  it  was  furprifingly  large,  long, 
what  they  call  the  mark)  of  any  man  and  mufcular.  He  pitched  himfelf 
I  ’icnew.  He  was  a  moll  artful  boxer,  forward  with  his  right  leg,  ami  his 
flronger  made  than  Hpes,  and  dealt  arm  full  extended,  and,  as  Whitaker 
the  lltaitell  blows.  But  what  made  approached,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
Pipes  a  match  for  him,  was  his  rare  fide  of  the  head,  that  knocked  him 
bottom  fpirit,  which  would  bear  a  deal  quite  off  the  llage,  which  was  remark- 
of  beating :  but  this,  in  my  mind,  able  for  its  he-ght.  Whitaker’s  mis- 
Grettifig  was  QOt  fu£cieotly  furiiiibed  fortune  iu  bis  fall  was  then  the  gran¬ 
deur 
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deur  of  the  company,  on  which  ac-  not  know  one  he  was  not  a  match  for, 
count  they  lufTercd  no  common  people  before  he  loil  his  finger.  He  was  fa¬ 
in,  that  imially  fit  on  the  ground  and  mous,  like  Pipes,  for  fighting  at  the 
line  the  flage  round.  It  whs  then  all  face,  but  flrongcr  in  his  blows.  He 
clear,  and  VV'^hitaker  had  nothing  to  knew  Whitaker’s  hardiDers,anddoubt- 
floi>  him  but  the  bottom.  Titcrc  was  ing  of  his  being  able  to  give  him  beat- 
a  general  foreign  huzza  on  the  fide  of  ing  enough,  cunningly  determined  to 
the  Venetian,  pronouncing  our  coun-  fight  at  bis  eyes.  His  judgment  carried 
uynun’t  downfiil ;  but  Whitaker  took  In  his  arm  fo  well,  that  in  about  fix  rai- 
no  more  time  than  was  required  to  nutes  both  Whitaker’s  eyes  were  fhut 
get  up  again,  when,  finding  his  fault  up ;  when  groping  about  a  while  fay 
in  Handing  out  to  the  length  of  the  his  man,  and  finding  him  not,  he  wife* 
otlier’s  arm,  he,  with  a  little  (loop,  ly  gave  out,  with  thefe  odd  words, 
ran  boldly  in  beyond  the  heavy  mallet.  Damme,  I  am  not  beat,  but  what  lig¬ 
and  with  one  Englilh  peg  in  the  Ifo-  nifies  my  fighting  when  I  cannot  fM 
|tacli  (quift  a  new  thing  to  foreign-  my  man  ? 

ers)  brought  him  on  his  breech.  The  We  will  now  come  to  times  a  little 
Ijow  carried  too  much  of  the  Englilh  frdher,  and  of  later  date, 
rudenels  for  turn  to  bear,  and  finding  George  Taylor  *,  knovm  by  the 
himfelf  fo  unmannerly  ufed,  he  fcorn-  name  of  George  the  Barber,  Iprang 
ed  to  have  any  more  (joings  ^'ith  his  up  fumrifiDgly.  He  has  beat  all  the 
lluvcnly  lilL  '  .  chief  Boxers  but  Broughton.  He,  1 

So  line  a  houfe  was  too  engaging  think,  injudicioully  fought  him  one  of 
to  Fig  not  to  court  another.  He  the  firll,  and  was  ublig^  very  foon  to 
therefore.  Hepped  up,  and  told  the  give  out.  Doubtlefs  it  was  a  wrong 
gentlemen  that  they  might  think  he  Hep  in  him  to  commence  a  Boxer,  by 
had  picked  out  the  bcH  man  in  Lon-  fighting  the  Handing  champion  :  foy 
don  on  this  Qccafion  ;  but  to  convince  George  was  not  then  twenty,  and 
them  to  the  conttary,  he  laid,  that  if  Broughton  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
they  would  come  tiut  day  fc’nnight,  age  and  an.  Since  that  he  has  great- 
ke  would  bring  a  man  who  Ihould  beat  ly  diHinguilhed  himfelf  with  othersi 
this  Whiuker  in  ten  minutes,  by  fair  but  has  neverengaged  Broughton  more, 
hitting.  This  brought  very  near  as  He  is  a  Hrong  able  Boxer,  who,  with 
great  and  fine  a  company  as  the  week  a  Hull  extraordinary,  aided  by  his 
before.  The  man  was  Nathaniel  Peai-  knowledge  of  the  fmall  and  back- 
tree,  who  knowing  the  other’s  bottom,  fword,  and  a  remarkaUe  judgment  in 
and  his  deadly  way  of  flinging,  took  a  the  crofs- buttock  fall,  may  conteH 
moH  judicious  method  to  beat  him. —  with  any.  But,  pleafe  or  difpleafe,  I 
Let  his  charader  come  in  here.  He  am  refolved  to  be  ingenuous  in  my 
was  a  molt  admirable  Boxer,  and  I  do  charaders.  Therefore  I  am  of  the 

R  2  o|Moioo, 

*  This  man  died  Feb.  si,  tjfo,  and  the  followii^  Epitaph  It  on  his  tomb-llone 
n  Deptford  church-yard: 

Farewell,  ye  honours  of  my  brow ! 

Vi^orious  wreaths,  farewell !  r 

One  trip  from  Death  has  laid  me  low, 

By^  whom  fuch  numbers  fcH  ! 

Yet  bravely  I’ll  difpute  the  prize,  * 

Nor  yield,  tho’  out  of  breath  !  i 

’Tis  but  a  fall !  I  yet  fbali  rife,  ^ 

And  conquer  even  Death  ! 

Thencwfpapers  of  the  time  take  notice  of  a  battle  fought  between  Taylor  and 
Slack  the  31II  of  January  1749*50,  at  Broughton’s  Amphitheatre,  which^  held  sr 
minutes,  when  Taylor  with  Ionic  diJIiculty  beat  his  antagonift.  *  ' 
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■ojnnion,  that  fit  is  not  over-ftockcd 
With  that  neccflary  ingredient  of  a 
Boxer,  Cidled  a  Bottom  ;  and  am  apt 
to  fuipeft,  that  Wows  of  equal  fticngih 
with  his  too  much  aff'eft  him  and  dif- 
concert  his  condui^t. 

Before  I  leave  him,  let  me  do  him 
this  judice  to  fay,  that  if  be  were  un- 
queftionable  in  his  bottom,  he  would 
be  a  mateh  for  any  man. 

It  will  not  be  imjiroper,  after  George 
the  Barber,  to  introduce  one  Bofwcll, 
a  man  who  wants  nothing  but  courage 
to  qualify  him  for  a  compleat  Boxer. 
He  has  a  particular  blow  with  his  left 
hand  at  the  jaw,  which  comes  almoft 
as  hard  as  a  little  horfc  kicks.  Praife 
be  to  his  power  of  fighting,  his  excel¬ 
lent  choice  of  time  and  meafure,  his 
fuperior  judgment,  difpatcbing  forth 
bis  executing  ann  !  But  fye  upon  his 
daftard  heart,  that  mars  it  all !  As  I 
knew  that  fellow’s  abilities,  and  his 
Worm-dread  foul,  I  never  faw  him 
beat,  but  I  wilhed  him  to  be  beaten. 
Though  I  am  charmed  with  the  idea 
of  his  pow'cr  and  manner  of  fighting, 
I  ?.m  lick  at  the  thoughts  of  his  nurfe- 
W'anting  courage.  Farewell  to  him, 
With  this  fair  acknowledgment,  that  if 
he  had  urat  EngUJh  bottom  (the  heft 
fitting  ejiithct  for  a  man  offpirit)  be 
wvuld  carry  ail  beftrre  him,  and  be  a 
r.u’.ch  for  even  Broughton  himfclf. 

1  will'  name  two  men  together, 
Vhom  T  take  to  be  the  bed  bottom 
xnen  of  the  modern  Boxers ;  and  they 
art  Small^i'ood,  and  George  Steven- 
fon  the  coachman.  I  faw  the  latter 
fight  BroCghton  for  forty  minutes. 
Broughton  I  knew  to  be  ill  at  that 
time  ;  hcfides,  it  w’as  a  hady-madc 
Tnaich,  and  he  had  not  that  regard  for 
bis  preparation  as  he  afterwards  found 
be  flrould  have  had.  But  here  his 
true  bottom  was  proved,  an^his  con- 
duft  ihone.  They  fought  in  one  of 
the  fair-booths  at  Tottenham  Court, 
railed  at  the  end  towards  the  pit.  Af¬ 
ter  about  thirty-five  minutes,  being 
both  againft  the  rails,  and  fcramhling 
lor  a  Broughton  got  fueb  a  lock 


uptm  him,  as  no  niathematiclatf  ctwH 
have  dcv'ifcd  ?.  better.  There  he  hi  14 
him  by  this  artificial  lock,  deprivi'D# 
him  of  all  power  of  rifing  or  falling,  tift 
reding  his  head  for  about  three  or  tony 
minutes  on  his  hack,  he  found  him. 
felf  recovering  ;  then  loofed  the  hold, 
and  on  fetting-ro  again,  he  hit  the 
coachman  as  haid  a  blow  as  any  ke 
had  given  him  in  the  whole  battle; 
that  he  could  no  longer  dand  ;  and 
his  biavc  contending  heart,  though 
with  rclu^ance,  was  forced  to  jriekL 
The  coachman  is  a  mod  beautiful  hitv 
ter;  he  put  in  his  blows  fader  than 
Broughton,  but  then  one  of  the  1^ 
ter’s  told  for  three  of  the  former’s^ 
Pity — fo  much  fpirit  fhould  not  inha- 
bit  a  drongcr  body ! 

8ma!lwuc>d  is  thorough  game,  with 
judgment  equ;J  to  any,  and  fiiperioT 
to  mod.  I  know  nothing  Smallwood 
wants  but  weight,  to  dand  againd  a* 
ny  man  ;  and  1  never  knew  him  beat¬ 
en  fincc  his  figl.ting  Dimroock  (which 
was  in  his  infancy  of  Boxing,  and 
when  he  was  a  perfeft  dripling  in 
years)  but  by  a  force  fo  fuperior,  that 
to  have  refilled  longer  would  not  havh 
been  courage  but  madnefs.  If  I  wert 
to  choofe  a  Boxer  for  my  money,  and 
could  but  purchafe  him  drength  equal 
to  his  rciolution,  Smallwood  Ihould 
be  the  man. 

James,  I  proclaim  a  mod  charming 
Boxer.  He  is  delicate  in  his  blows, 
and  has  a  wild  as  delightful  to  thofo 
who  fee  him  fight,  at  it  is  lickly  to 
thole  who  fight  againd  him.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  to  have  the  bed  fpring 
'of  the  arm  of  all  the  modern  Boxers ; 
he  is  a]  complete  mader  of  the  art ; 
and,  as  I  do  not  know  he  wants  a ' 
bottom,  1  think  it  a  great  pity  he 
fhould  be  beat  for  want  of  drength  to 
dand  his  man. 

1  have  now  gone  through  the  cha- 
rafleis  of  the  mod  noted  Boxers,  and 
finillied  my  wltok  work.  As  I  could 
not  praife  all  In  every  article,  I  mud 
offend  foroc  ;  but  if  I  do  not  go  toe 
bed  till  every  body  is  pleafed,  mw 
head 
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will  ach  as  ba^  as  Sir  Ro> 
gtr’s. — Thus  far  Capt.  GfAffrey. 

or  late  years  combats  of  this  kind 
Imvc  not  been  hrequent,  owing  proba* 
bly  to  the  rehnement  of  our  manners. 

It  feems,  however,  to  be  again  revi* 
»ed,  and  as  it  at  prefent  engages  the 
attention  of  the  public,  we  lay  before 
our  readers  a  circumitanthil  account 
•f  the  lall  battle,  which  was  fought 
between  the  two  celebrated  bruifers 
Humphreys  and  Mendoza  the  jew,  at 
Odihani. 

By  the  attention  of  aj;cntlemah  of 
dut  town,  a  place  rcry  lingular  for  its 
^renicnce  in  feeing,  was  prepared  for 
the  exhibition  of  this  lonc-expeftcd 
battle.  It  was  a  paddock  lurronnded 
with  a  high  wall,  w'hich  on  two  fides  of 
k  had  a  grand  terrace,  cajiablc  of  hold¬ 
ing  perhaps  lit  e  or  fix  hundred  people. 

There  was  about  that  number  there 
—though  the  price  of  admittance  was 
half-a-guinea. 

A  ftage  of  twenty-four  feet  f^uare 
was  completely  finilhcd  by  hall  part 
twelve.  At  one  o'clock — HunqArics 
cante  upon  the  ftage,  attended  by  John- 
(bo  as  his  fecond,  and  Tring  as  bottle- 
holder. 

•  The  fight  of  him  raifed  the  odds 
from  two  to  one,  at  which  they  had 
flood  lome  tinw,  to  five  to  two — as 
doubts  had  been  fpread  of  his  condi¬ 
tion  and  ftate  of  health. 

About  a  few  minutes  after,  Mendo¬ 
za  made  his  ap]>earancc,  with  David 
Benjamin  as  his  fccond,  and  another 
Jew  as  his  bottle-holder. 

About  five  mirutes  part  one  o’clock 
they  advanced  to  each  other.  But 
ib  caudotit  were  both  of  giving  advan¬ 
tage,  that  many  minutes  clapfcd  before 
cither  received  a  blow — and  a  fltower 
of  rain  having  fallen  juft  before  they  be¬ 
gan,  the  ftage  was  fb  flippiery,  that  both 
Jell  before  either  of  them  received  any 
blow  of  confequence.  Which  gave 
the  firft  knock-down  blow,  was  dif- 
puted :  as  the  fuperior  quicknefit  of 
ftrikini  was  fooa  feen  to  be  in  Men¬ 


doza  ;  for  wbenercr  they  dofed,  Ac 
Jew  always  hit  Humphries— and  ge^ 
nerally  fell  U|)permoft,  from  hb  ao* 
livity. 

After  fighting  thirteen  minutes— the 
odds  were  three  to  two  in  favoor  of 
Mendoza  i  and  wereofifered  very  voct- 
fcroufly. 

The  change  encouraged  Mendozai 
but  did  not  difeourage  his  antagonift— ^ 
who  prefi^ved  his  coolncfs  and  intre¬ 
pidity  as  perfectly  as  at  firft ; — and 
after  a  conteft  of  twenty-four  minutes 

and  a  half  Mendoza  gave  in - and 

Humphiics  was  declared  the  con* 
queror. 

The  Jew’s  ftyle  of  fighting  was  very 
different  from  that  of  his  adverfary. 
He  fought  low,  and  with  cunning  : 
with  much  dexterity,  but  without 

grace - while  the  look  and  attitudes 

of  Humphries  continually  prefented 
thofe  beauties  which  a  ]iainter  would 
have  arrefted  every  moment,  to  make 
them  his  own. 

The  gallantry  of  his  fpirit  too,  \va* 
not  Icfs  confpicuous  ;  for  tuicc,  when 
there  was  an  idea  of  Mendoza  doing 
fomething  unfair,  and  the  umpircl 
were  enquiring  about  it,  Humphries 

gave  it  againft  himfelf - and  fiid  his 

antagonift  had  hit  him  as  he  ought  to 
dot 

At  the  end  of  the  battle,  Hum¬ 
phries  was  canied  off  in  triumph  on 
the  flioulders  of  his  friendsr— — rbst 
he  would  not  leave  Mendoza,  without 
fitting  doum  by  him,  and  telling  hint 
how  well  he  had  fought. 

Mendoza  feemed  much  weakened  at 
the  laft,  and  had  fpnined  his  tnek 
very  violently. 

Of  the  amateurs->-Ac  number  was 
grea^— moft  of  the  fafhionabie  men  of 
l^don,  with  many  others  from  Bath* 
and  all  Ae  adjacent  countries.  . 

Of  ''c  cafualties— was  that  of  Mr 
Price  haring  his  pocket  picked  of 
twenty-fire  pounds. 

Of  Ae  fcencs  oh  the  road— wkk 
Ibme  in  beds,  and  fame  witboatw 
carriages,  wiAout  horfc  TO  be  had— 
rooms 
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room*  with  twenty  people  Hecping  up¬ 
on  the  carpets,  and  m;uiy  gentlemen- 
reduced  to  walk  the  lall  fourteen 
miles — all  thele  furnifhed  a  fecond 
reprefentatton  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee 
—equally  noify,  equally  crouded,  and 
equally  wilhed  to  ^  feen. 

The  colledtiou  at  the  door  was  fup- 
pofed  to  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  pounds', 
which  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
combatants — who  well  merited  it,  as 
having  given  the  mod  fcicntific  dif- 
play  of  the  art  and  atidrefs  of  boxing, 
that  was  ever  exhibited. 

Another  account  lays,  “  the  ftage 
was  erected  about  thirty-five  minutes 
after  two,  and  the  combatants  ajqtear- 
ed  on  it  about  three.  Humphries 
ftiipped  better  than  Mendoza ;  the 
former  has  it  in  the  Unrulders,  but  the 
latter  in  the  loins.  Mendoza  came 
forward  with  all  the  checrfulnefs  ima¬ 
ginable;  as  if  impatient  to  engage  ;  im¬ 
partiality  obliges  us  to  fay,  that  Huuti 
phries  did  not  do  the  fame. 

“  The  play  immediately  began-— 
Mendoza  gave  the  firft  knock-down 
blow,  which  took  place  a  little  over 
the  right  temple  of  his  antagonill-r- 
Humphries  on  this  aimed  a  w'dl-direc- 
icd  blow  at  Mendoza,  which  he 
taught  with  the  uimoft  apparuit  mn~ 


chalance  ;  in  about  a  fccond  he  retmia 
ed  it  fo  fuccefsfully  that  he  (Iretcbei 
Hunq>hries  a  fecond  time  on  the  llagt 
Johnfon,  (who  was  fecond  to  Horn, 
phries,)  took  him  on  his  knee,  ot 
which  Mendoza  came  up  and  patte4 
Hum{>hries  on  the  flroulder,  with  i 
fmile  ;  Humphries  feemed  to  be  firei 
at  this,  but  without  effedl,  for  Mes- 
doza  knocked  him  down  fix  timet 
running,  -and  at  the  fame  time  feemc4 
fo  confident  of  his  vitlory,  tiiat  he 
ftrovc,  as  it  were,  to  irritate  his  rival 
by  pulling  him  by  the  nofe ;  on  this 
they  doled,  on  which  Kuinphries  coU 
let^Ied  all  his  ilrength  ;  in  the  itruggla 
Mendoza  happened  to  have  ids  ancle 
fprained ;  of  courfe  this  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  drawback  on  his  exertions, 
and  as  one  milhap  {opens  a  door  for 
another,  Humphries  gave  him  a  blow 
a  little  below  the  ear,  which  iiomedi*. 
ately  extended  him.”  , 

Since  the  above  events  Mendott 
has  challenged  Humphries  to  4  feenhd 
combat,  who  declares  his  williognefi 
to  meet  him  on  cenain  conditions  1 
and  it  is  probable  their  literary  conteft 
will  terminate  in  another  trial  of  Ikill. 

Several  other  of  the  moll  noted 
bruifers  have  alfo  challenged  each  other, 
and  it  is  expeded  that  in  coutfe  of  the 
Spring  many  matches  will  be  fought. 


Jlefcarches  made  in  order  to  difiover  an  exa£l  Method  of  meafuring  the  relative 
^anti^ies  of  Phlogillon,  contained  in  a  given  Sort  of  Air^  Jo  as  that  the 
Degrees  of  the  Phlogijlication  of  the  Air  may  be  reduced,  by  that  Method,  te 
juft  and  numerical  proportions.  By  M.  Achard  *. 


MAchazd  has  undertaken  to 
•  prove,  in  this  memoir,  that 
none  of  the  endiometers,  hitherto  in 
ufe,  arc  adapted  to  anfwer  the  purpo- 
fes  for  which  fuch  inftruments  arc  de- 
figned.  The  errors  which  take  pdace, 
when  the  degree  of  falubrity  «  f  any 
portion  of  air  is  meafured  by  thefe  in- 
ftruments,  are  occafioned  by  the  me¬ 
thods  employed  to  phlogillicate  the 
air  which  is  to  be  examined.  This 

.  *  Nouv.  Mem.  de 


our  Academician  endeavours  to  prove, 
by  (hewing  the  inconveniencies  which 
attend  the  methods  of  phlogifticating 
the  air,  whofe  falubrity  is  to  be  afeer- 
tained  by  mixing  it,  in  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion,  with  nitrous  air,  as  has  been 
done  by  Dr  Prieftley  and  M.  Fonta¬ 
na  ;  or  with  inflammable  air,  which  is 
the  method  of  Voita,  or  with  fulphur 
and  fllings  of  iron,  which  was  pradH- 
fed  by  Scheele.  According  to  oar 
author 

FAcad.  de  Berlin, 
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Oithor,  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a 
eudiometer,  or  of  determining 
with  certainty  the  mephiticifm  of  the 
ar,  is  to  find  out  a  method  of  fatu* 
rating  it  completely  with  phlogifton, 
without  expofing  it  to  any  other  ahe- 
tations,  independent  on  thofe  which 
the  phlogifton  produces.  M.  Achard, 
after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  difco* 
ver  fuch  a  method,  found  at  length 
that  Kunkei’s  phofphorus  has  all  the 
qualities  that  are  requilite  for  that  pur* 
^e.  Its  greateft  inflammability,  which 
furpafles  oonfideraWy  th  at  of  all  other 
bo^es,  renders  it  capable  of  burning 
in  the  air,  as  long  as  the  latter  is  not 
totally  faturated  with  the  phlogifton  ; 
and  as  this  phofphorus  contains,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  phlogifton,  no  princijde 
that  is  volatile,  and  capatde  of  com¬ 
bining  itfelf  with  the  air,  or  making  it 
undergo  any  alteration,  its  corabuftion 
produces  in  the  air  no  other  changes 
than  thofe  which  are  derived  immedi- 
a^iy  from  its  combination  with  the 
phlogifton,  and  are  totally  independ¬ 
ent  on  any  other  caufe. 


Eft  'mate  of  the  Salubrity  tf  the  Atfnojphe- 
rical  Airt  in  different  Places ,  nvithin 
th*  cosHfsafs  of  i6  sniles.  By  the  fame. 

NO  fubjeA  in  the  fphere  of  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  is  more  impoit- 
ant  than  the  falubrity  of  the  air.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiments,  that 
the  degree  of  its  falubrity  depends  fo 
much  on  the  degree  of  its  dtphlogifli- 
cation,  that  thefc  terms  arc  cooiiucred , 
as  fynonymous.  But,  according  to 
our  Academician,  the  attention  of 
philofophers  has  been  too  much  con-' 
£ned  to  inquiries  on  the  operations  by 
which  air,  inclofcd  within  narrow  li¬ 
mits,  is  corrupted  or  meliorated }  and 
as  he  thinks  it  of  great  conTequcnce 


to  the  health  of  mankind,  to  extend 
thefe  refrarches  to  the  falubrity  of  the 
atmofphere,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
particular  and  local  circumftances,  this 
is  the  objeA  which  he  propofes  conii> 
dering  in  the  prefent  Memoir. 

A  confiderable  number  of  intelli¬ 
gent  perfoos  offered  their  fervices  m 
colfeoHng  the  portions  of  air  that  were 
to  furnifh  the  materials  for  M.  A- 
chard’s  experiments  ;  and  all  polEblc 
precautions  (here  circumftantially  de- 
icribed)  were  ufed  to  prevent  ambi¬ 
guous  or  uncertain  refiilts.  Air  was 
colleAed  in  nineteen  different  places^ 
eight  days  fucceilively,  and  each  daw 
at  three  different  and  ftated  times ;  fo 
that  from  each  place  24  portions  of 
air  were  obtained  ;  conf^oently,  from 
the  whole,  456  portions ;  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  which,  by  two  eudiometers, 
required  9 1 2  different  trials.  The  re- 
fults  of  thefe  trials  are  exhibited  in  aa 
accurate  and  ample  table,  whict^fad- 
Utates  the  comparifon  to  the  reader. 

From  the  eudiometrical  trials  of  thw 
air  of  different  places,  made  with  ni¬ 
trous  air,  fome  in  -Summer,  the  others 
in  Winter,  our  Academician  has  drawn 
a  confiderable  number  of  interefting 
conclufions.  The  prindpal  ones  de- 
ducible  from  the  trials  made  is  the 
Summer  feafon,  are  as  follow 
I  ft,  I'hat  there  is  an  evident  variation 
in  the  ftate  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air, 
in  the  fame  place,  at  different  times  ; 
— 2d,  That  the  hour  of  the  day  does 
not  feem  to  have  a  particular  and  con- 
ftant  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
air ; — that  neither  the  weather,  con- 
ifidered  as  dufley  or  clear,  dry  or  moift, 
calm  or  windy,  nor  the  warmth  or  dif¬ 
ferent  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere,  feem 
to  have  any  influence  upon  the  degree 
of  the  falubrity  of  the  air ; — that,  con¬ 
trary  to  wltat  is  generally  imagined, 
tire  air  is  the  moft  l^ubrious  in  thofe 
places  which  ate  the  molt  inhabited* ; 

— thar, 


•  When  it  it  confidered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  pWo^iftication  ( and  conlie-. 
queatly  the  infalubrity^  of  the  air,  U  occafioued  by  the  refpiration  of  animals,  by 
UK  putrefa^oa  of  amaul  aud  vcgcuble  lubUauce<,  and  by  the  suiubultiou  of  bo¬ 
dies^ 
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•—that,  c^eris  paribut,  the  air  is  Id's 
liJubrious  at  a  certain  height,  than  it 
is  when  nearer  to  the  Turface  of  die 
earth  ; — and,  laldy,  that  in  parity  of 
ether  circumdances,  the  air  is  the  lead 
faiubrious  in  the  dried  places. — Here 
VC  have,  at  lead,  fome  novelties. 

The  refults  of  the  experiments  made 
in  Winter  by  our  Academician,  are, 
id.  That  be  the  cold  more  or  lefs  in* 
lenfe,  this  diderence  has  no  inducnce 
on  the  qualities  of  the  air  in  one  and 
the  fame  place,  fince  the  air  is  of  the 
iiune  quality  in  a  cold  of  3  degrees  a- 
i^ve,  and  in  one  of  10  degrees  below 
G,  and  the  variadons  which  are  percei¬ 
ved  between  the  degrees  of  faiubrity 
in  die  air,  are  in  no  fixed  proportion 
to  the  variations  of  its  temperature. — 
adly.  That  in  Winter  there  is  very 
little  dideience  between  the  degrees 
of  the  phlogidication  of  the  air  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  that  this  latter  is 
nearly  the  fame  in  places  where,  in  the 
Summer  feaion,  it  would  exhibit'very 
^onfidcrable  variations. — 3dly,  That  in 


Winter  the  air  is  mod  falubrinos 
thofe  places  that  arc  the  lead  inhalii. 
ted^— 4dily,  That  in  places  that  are 
inlubited,  the  air  is  not  fo  good  U 
Winter  as  in  Summer,  while  in  thofe 
that  are  uninhabited,  or  thinly  peo. 
pled,  it  is  much  more  faiubrious  ia 
Winter  than  in  Summer. 

Such  arc  the  refults  of  the  eudi» 
metrical  expciimcnts  nradc  with  ». 
trous  air;  thofe  made  with  ififiam- 
niabU  air  led  to  refults  nut  only  dif. 
ferent  from,  but  totally  oppofitc  to 
thefe ;  and  die  air,  which  by  the 
former  of  dicfc  teds  is  proved  the  fit* 
ted,  is  by  the  latter  pronounced  the 
lead  lit,  for  rcflitration.  The  quedioa 
then  is,  to  which  of  thefe  eudioineten 
we  are  to  give  credit?  M.  Achard 
gives  it  to  the  former,  and  founds  his 
cunclufiuns  on  the  trials  made  with 
nitrous  air.  The  rcafun  of  this  pre* 
ference,  which  is  the  cunfcqucnce  of 
careful  experimental  rcfcarches,  he 
proniifcs  to  communicate  to  the  pv^ 
lie  in  another  Memoir. 


Hhftt  for  regulating  Mr  H.  Hope’/  Studies.  By  the  late  ^Kionoul*. 


Mr  Gillies’s  fenfible  plan  for  Mr 
Hope’s  education,  fhews  a 
reach  of  thought  and  extent  of  know¬ 
ledge. 


I  agree  with  Mr  Gillies,  that  before 
Mr  Hope  dudics  the  civil  law,  he 
diouid  be  acquainted  with  die  Roman 
bidury. 

For 
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dies  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  air  is  ronfideraMy  meliorated  by  vegetation,  u 
appears  partieiiludy  from  late  difeuveries,  the  refults  of  M.  Achard  mud  at  lead 
dirprize  us.  Thefe  ronflderatioiu  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conriude,  tliat  in  pla¬ 
ces  the  mod  inhabited  the  air  would  lie  the  lead  ialuhrioMs,  cfpecially  in  Summer  ( 
— that  it  would  be  the  piireft  in  thofe  places  which  abniinded  mod  with  plants  and 
trees ;  and  that  in  Winter  it  mud  be,  generally  fpeakhig,  purer  than  in  Summer, 
both  in  places  inhabiUd  and  uninhabited.— in  the  former,  bccaufe  cold  prevents  pu- 
trefac'Uon,  aiul  iu  the  latter,  bccaufe  by  the  fufpeiifion  of  vegetation,  one  of  the 
caulcs  of  phlogiftiiation  of  the  atmofpherical  air  is  removed.— 4[)ur  Academician  is 
aware  or  thefe  diidciilties,  and  has  not  difgulfed  them  ;  but  they  neither  remove 
nor  diminiffi  the  conlulenrc  he  places  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  experiments,  and 
the  judiiefs  of  the  conclufions  drawn  from  them.  He  feems  to  think  that  NlTuaE 
has  a  method  of  dephlogiflkating  the  atmofphere,  which  is  as  vet  totally  unknown 
to  us  :  and  that  this  operation  always  accompanies  that  by  which  the  air  charges 
hfclf  with  phlogillon.  Several  experiments  have  induced  him  to  coiiie<durc  tfiat 
this  om-ration  may  be  a  rvforptioii  of  the  phlogidon,  eficAcd  by  the  abforbing  vef- 
irls  of  the  ddu  of  aoimah.— lie,  however,  throws  out  this  idea  only  as  a  coa- 
jedfure. 

#  £-jrop,  Alag. 
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*•  Tor  this  pnrpofe  he  may  read  Livy,  may  be  acquainted  with  moral  philo^ 
Sallud,  Hooke’s  Roman  Hiiloiy;  then  ibphy,  and  with  the  principles  the 
Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  with  Ci-  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  (hould 
ccro’s  Letters,  in  die  order  of  time  read,  •'  4. 

as  there  quoted.  •  ill.  The  Englilh<ttanftation  of  Xe» 

If  he  Ihould  chufe  to  read  at  the  nophon’s  Memorabilia,  which  comprc- 
6me  time  any  French  authors  for  his’  hends  the  Socratic  philofophyi' 
improvement  in  that  language,  Mably  2d,  Cicero’s  philoibphical  work, inz. 

Bpon  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Romans,  DeOfficiis,  Sene^hitp,  Amicitia,Legi- 
or  Montefquieu  fur  lajDecadencc  des  bus,  and  Tufcnlanse'Q^xftiones. 
Romaines,  or  Venot’s  Roman  Revo-  5d,  Seneca’s  Morals.- 
ktions,  will  be  entertaining  and  in-  Thefe  will  give  him  a  pretty  diftindt 
firudlive.  notion  of  the  moll  valuatde  part  of 

For  Roman  Antiquities,  Mr  Hope  heathen  morality, 
may  read  either  Rennet’s  Roman  An-  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
tiquities  in  Englilh,  or  Newport’s  in  ift,  Hutchinfon’e  Moral  Philofo- 
Latin.  i*y.  or  any  good  modem  treatif-  on 

Heineccius’s  Antiquities  are  necef-  that  fubjcdl.  Then  he  Ihould  read 
Jry  ft)  ohe  who  is  to  lludy  civil  law,  Puffendorf’s  Devoirs  d’Homme  et  de 
but  they  Ihould  be  read  with  the  In-  Citoyen,  par  Barbeyrac,  or  Burieedw 
ftitures,  as  will  hereafter  be  men-  qui’s  Droit  Naturcli  o 

tiqned.  2d,  Montefquicu’s  Elprit  des  Loix. 

If  Mr  Ho])e,  for  his  amufement  or  -  The  Prefident  and  Mr  Solicitor 
improvement  in  the  Latin  language,  Dundas  are  elearly  of  opinion,  that  Mr 
>4ould  read  fome  of  the  Latin  clalhes,  Hope  Ihould  be ‘thoroughly  grounded 
he  may,  by  confulting  good  commen-  in  the  particular  lludies  already  fug- 
tarics,  learn  fomething  of  the  manners  gelled,,  before  he  enters  upon  the  llu- 
of  the  Romans  from  the  poets,  pard-  dy  of  the  law  ;  and  for  that  reafon 
cularly  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Ovid  de  they  apprehend,  that  in  his  prefent  li- 
Fallis.  tuation  he  cannot  think  of  beginning 

As  to  the  comic  writers,  Terence  the  Inllitutes  before  the  Winter 
it  pure  and  elegant ;  but  Plautus’s  Ian-  1 773-4.  • 

guage  is  difficult,  his  meaning  often  Ib  1  When  Mr  Hope  begins  the  lludy 
obfeured  by  a  prevailing  turn  to  wit  of  the  civil  law,  let  him  be  aware  at 
and  humour,  as  not  to  be  found  out  firll  of  pulhing  farther  into  the  fcience^ 
without  labour,  and  his  charadeis  are  than  merely  fixing  the  definitions  and 
entirely  Grecian.  divilions  in  hit  memory.  ' 

When  Mr  Hope  is  reading  the  Ro-  For  that  purpofe  Mr  Solicitor  would 
man  hillory,  a  general  and  fuccindl  recommenddoing  little  more  than  read- 
view  of  the  hillory  of  the  world,  pre-  ing  the  InlKtutes  itfelf  with  feme  eafy 
vious  to  that  time,  may  be  ufcful.  commentary.  Although  Huber  and 
This  may  be  acquired  by  reading,  Hopius  are  not  fe  elegant  and  deq>  as 
t  Slcidu  de  Quatuor  Monarchiis,  Vinnius,  they  are  more  proper  fbr  a 
'  BolTuet’s  Hiuoire  Univerfellc,  young  beginner. 

B  The  Ihort  Hillory  of  Greece  print-  Although  the  Solicitor  difapproved 
ed  fome  years  ago  at  Edinburgh*.  of  going  deeply  into  the  fcience  at  firll, 
1  Mr  GUlies’s  fentiments  are  jull,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  diffuade  Mr  Hope 
in  order  to  form  liberal  notions  of  any  from  calling  up  and  perufing  the  capi- 
fyllem  in  law,  the  ground-work  Ihould  tal  laws  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  which 
be  laid  in  the  great  foundations  of  juf-  may  be  quoted  by  Huber  and  Hopius. 
tice  and  equity.  He  does  not  mean  to  exclude  Heinec- 

I  With  this  view,  Mr  Hope,  that  he  dus’t  Inllitutes,  for  Heiocccius*  has 
Vot.  VII.  No  38.  S  colleded 

5  By  Wt  Robenfon,  Efq. 


Hintt  for  regulating  Mr  H.  Hope*/  Stwlm- 


colkAed  the  definitions  and  (tivifiont 
in  A  very  methodical  manner. 

Heineccius’s  Anrquities  mud  alfo 
be  read  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  titles 
in  both  exaAly  eorrefpond. 

If  Mr  reads  with  attention 

what  is  here  recommended  as  the 
work  of  one  year,  he  will  have  laid  a 
good  foundation,  and  will  find  the 
Audy.  of  the  Pandedts  not  only  eafy, 
but  agreeable.  i 

Heinecdus  on’  the  Pandedls,  and 
Voet,  which  is  die  moA  pradlical  book, 
mu  A  be  carefully  penifed  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  For  any  young  man  who 
defires-  to  underAand  the  civil  law,  in 
the  view  of  ftradliee,  muA  be  tliorough- 
ly  maAer  of  Voet. 

Cujaccius  is  a  book  by  much  too 
igng  to  be  read  from  beginning  to  end; 
but  in  all  queAions  of  difficuky,  and 
likewife  On  any  intercAing  lubjcA,  re- 
courfe  Aioukl  be  had  to  him  as  the  ve- 
ly  heA  of  all  civilians^  • 

In  the  courfe  of  I'eading  the  Paji- 
dcdls,  Mr  Hope  Aiould  have  much 
lecourfe  to  the  text  of  the  Corpus  Ju¬ 
ris  itlclf,  from  which  he  will  diaw 
real  inAiudlion,  and  more  entertain* 
inent  tliao  from  any  commentator.  i 
After  reading,  the  loAitntes  and 
Pandedts  in  the  manner  above-men¬ 
tioned,  Mr  Hope  may  conclude  with 
Vinnius  upon  the  InAitutes,  as  con* 
tainiog  a  clear  and  elegant  fummaiy  of 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
which,  if  carefully  perufed,  will  fia 
them  on  liis  memory. 

Mr  Gillies  in  his  letter  feems  to 
think  too  much  dme  beAowed  upon 
ghe  Audy  of  the  Roman  law  ;  but  up¬ 
on  re-coniidering  that  opinion,  he  vnli 
alter  it  when  he  refledts  that  the  grand 
principles  of  equity,  juAicc,  and  the 
law  of  all  modern  n:iuons  are  to  be 
found  there  ;  and  the  deviations  from 
the  Roman  law  in -.any  modem  coun¬ 
try  does  not  arife  from  the  diiappro- 
batioo  of  it,  but  from  the  manners, 
circumAances,  and  revolutions  in  that 
country. 

Mr  Hope,  aAcr  this  courfe  of  the 


Roman  law,  may  read  BcinkeiAidk’s 
excellent  Treanfe  upon  the  Law  tf 
Nations,  vrith  rauch  pieafure  and  ia> 
Aruddon. 

After  reading  the  civil  law,  bcfoit 
Mr  Hope  fits  down  to  the  Scottift 
law,  he  liiould  be  acquainted  with  the 
feudal  fyAcm,  and  Aiould  alfo  be  fo  f« 
maAer  of  the  hiAory  of  Scotland,  ii 
to  retain  in  his  memory  all  thoie  » 
vents  which  occafioned  any  altcratnn 
in  the  conAitution  ;  for  the  revulutioni 
in  that  Aate  give  a  tinge  to  the  muiii. 
cipal  law  of  any  kingdom. 

^  -  for  the  feudal  fyAem,  and  likcwift 
in  Older  to  form  die  connedHon  be¬ 
tween  ancient  and  modern  hiilury,  Ikfr 
Hope  may  read, 

lA,  Tacitus,  that  moA  noble  hiA«» 
rian,  from  whom  he  will  receive  much 
entertainment  and  inArodtion. 

2d,  Giannoni’s  HiAory  of  Naples; 
and, 

3d,  Robertfon’s  HiAory  of  Charles 
V.  particularly  .the  Introduftion  to 
each,  which  contain  moA  excellent 
fummarics  of  the  darker  times,  and 
explain  die  rife  and  progrefs  of  tho 
feudal  fyAem  in  a  very  maAerly  man¬ 
ner. 

For  the  ScottHli  hiAory,  no  better 
ocairs  to  me  than  Buchanan’s  HiAo* 
cy,  Drummond  of  HaM'thorndean’t 
HiAory  of  the  five  Janus’s,  and  Ro- 
bertfon’s  HiAory  of  Scotland. 

The  hiAory  of  other  countries  moyv 
as  Mr  Gillies  obferves,  be  very  ufcful, 
pardcularly  that  of  England  ;  but  then 
only  fummaries  Aiould  be  put  into  Mr 
Hope’s  hands,  where  good  may  be 
found,  that  he  may  not  be  overloaded- 

I  wiAi  I  conid  recommend  a  conS- 
pendious  HiAory  of  England ;  Rapin’s 
Abridgement,  with  his  DiAenatioo  on 
the  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and 
the  Letters  from  a  Father  to  a  Soa 
upon  the  Englilh  HiAory  may  anfwer 
Mr  Hope’s  prefent  purpofe. 

Dr  C^ldfmith  has  lately  publiAied 
an  Abridgement  of  the  EngliAi  Hila 
tcry ;  but  as  I  have  not  read  it,  I  can* 
cot  venture  to  give  my  opinion  abouil 
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tiirttt fi>r  ngtdat'hg  Mr\i.  Hope’/  Stmtiexk.  I jp 


W  Pnffintdorrs  Introdu^ion  a 
uirc  dc  I’Earopc  Ihould  be  read. 

Of  the  Hiftory  of  France  Prefident 
Henault  has  made  an  excellent  a- 
itfidgement  |  and  there  has  been  late¬ 
ly  publii'hed  on  the  fame  plan  a  good 
OK  of  the  Hillory  of  Spain.  Necker 
fiir  le  Corps  Gennanique  is  account- 
•d  accurate,  and  gives  the  bell  idea  of 
that  conllinition. 

The  Modern  Hillory  of  all  Nations 
previous  to  the  Reformation  is  ob- 
Icure,  fabelous,  and  of  little  import¬ 
ance.  A  young  man  who  has  learn¬ 
ed  what  is  oicftil  to  be  known  of  the 
dark  times  from  Giannoni  and  Robert- 
foa  Ihould  begin  his  llody  of  modern 
iiillary  at  that  period.  * 

But  as  Mr  Hope  mud  be  content 
S()r  the  prefent  with  a  geneial  fuper- 
ficiol  knowledge  of  hillory,  both  an- 
•tent  and  modern,  it  is  not  necelftry 
now  to  chalk  out  an  extenlive  plan  of 
either. 

i  Thefe  hints  are  calculated  to  a- 
bridge  Mr  Hope’s  dudies  upon  every 
fitbjed,  and  to  bring  them  within  a 
■arrow  compals,  conftllent  with  the 
pefent  difpofition  of  his  time,  and  the 
avocations  which  his  health  requires. 
Mr  and  Mr  Gillies  will  eadly 

diHinguillt  tbofe  books  which  mull 
aeceltarily  be  read,  from  thofe  which 
arc  recommended  to  be  read,  in  cafe 
the  time  permit,  for  amufement,  or  for 
improvement  in  the  Latin  and  French 
languages. 

,  If  Mr  Hope’s  time  Ihould  alloW  for 
enlarging  his  lludies  upon  any  lubje<fl, 
Mr  Gillies  may-colleft  from  the  Arch- 
bilhop  of  York’s  inilruiflion  to  Lord 
DelkJfurd  any  hooks  he  Ihall  think  mod 
proper. 

.  I  agree  vrith  Lord  Prefident  and 
Xx>rd  Hailes,  that  in  law,  hillory,  and 
indeed  all  fcienccs,  it  is  mod  preju¬ 
dicial  to  a  young  man  to  overcharge  his 
memory,  and  to  perplex  his  thoughts 
with  a  muldplicity  of  voluminous 
books. 

All  food  does  not  turn  to  nourilli- 
tfieax :  real  knowledge  not  ao^uited 


by  the  number  of  words  ■  man  dc* 
veurs,  or  the  pages  be  turns  over,  but 
only  by  fuch  reading  as  he  thoroughly 
digeds  and  makes  hit  own. 

The  rules  fer  reading  ail  books  with 
ededt  and  to  the  boll  ad  vintages  are  ad- 
Hnrably  laid  down  byi  Mr  Lt^ke,  in  a 
(hort  and  moll  valuaMe  traA,  entitled. 
The  CmdaB  ^  tbe  Hmnan  Undtrji^d- 
iHg,  printed  in  his  podhumous  works, 
and  reprinted  in  a  fmail  voluoae  by  itlelf 
fome  years  ago  at  Edinburgh.  1  would 
recommend  to  evfty  young  man,  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  uppa  any  courfe  of 
dudy,  to  pcTuie  with:  attention  and  fix 
in  his  mind  the  diredlions  contained 
in  this  incomparable  treatife.  It  will 
0]icn  his  underllandlag,  and  teach  hinn 
with  the  greated  per^icuky  the  nature 
of  adent  and  evidence. 

•  Didind  pronunciation,  the  improre- 
raent  of  the  car,  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  every  thing  that  tends  to 
render  elocution  agreeable,  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  grateful,  merits  peculiar  at¬ 
tention. 

■  I  agree  with  Lord  Prefident,  that 
with  this  view  Ibrae  palfiiges  of  Cicero ’■ 
Oradous  Ihould  be  read  ahnoft  every 
day  aloud,  and  alfo  fome  padages  of 
one  of  the  bed  Englidi  authors.  For 
this  purpole  1  would  recommend  the 
Selcid  Orations  of  Demodhenes  by 
didcrent  hands,  with  Tourcil’s  pre- 
&ce,  whic^  is  judly  admired  for  a^ 
elegant,  beautiful,  corred  dile. 

1  would  beg  leave  to  fiiggell  to  Mr 
Hope  another  exercilc,  that  anpeaiw 
to  me  to  be  of  great  importaace. 
Whatever  be  the  fnbjeft  of  his  dody, 
whether  clafllcs,  biliary,  ethics,  or  law, 
let  him  either  v/rite  a  fummary  or  ab- 
llrad  of  k  in  Englllb,  or  let  him  cfaoofn 
Ibme  fubjed  ariiing  out  of  it,  and  con* 
neded  with  his  r^ing,  and  compofis 
a  differtation  upon  it  in  Engliih. 

For  inilance,  when  he  reads  the 
claifical  authors,  let  him  abdradl  e 
fummary  of  the  cudoms  and  mannere 
of  the  Romans  as  they  occur  in  theta 
or  their  comroentatort.  In  reading 
hillory,  ondcot  or  laodcco,  varjoae 

■  fubjeOi 


•  Dignity  cf  the  Art  affcttiS.  .. 

f«bjcdl«  wiH  prefest  thcmfelves :  where  ginning.  It  has  been  thought  that  (W 
a  taft  is  dubious,  he  may  Ihne  the  bell  models  for  the  Engliih  language 
evidence  pro  and  con,  together  with  hi«  may  be  found  in  Addifon’s  profe 
own  judgment  upon  it-  If  an  event  works,  in  Swift’s  firft  pieces,  partied- 
be  complicated,  he  may  enumerate  par-  larly  that  upon  the  difTention  of  Rome 
ttcularly,  and  illuRrate  the  feveral  cio-  and  Athens,  in  that  tranllation  of 
cumllonces  ;  he  may  ftate'ihe  levend  Demofthencs  above-mentioned,  and  m 
judgments  on  both  fides ;  how  far  an  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero, 
aftion  was  in  the  whole  or  in  pari  Other  excellent  ones  might  be  point* 
blameable,  or  landable ;  then  give  a  ed  out  among  the  Engliih  fermoaa 
a  decidon,  with,  his  reafons  for  it.  and  the  late  hilforians  ;  but  thofe 
He  may  inveftigatc  the  caufes  of  any  which  I  have  mentioned  may  fuffice. 
great  event  or  revolution,  and  alfign  Mr  Hope  Ihonld  perufe  with  cart, 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  why  fuelT  Dodlor  Lowth,  now  Bilhop  of  Oti- 
caules  produced  fuch  effefts.  Suchi  ford,  his  Eifay  on  EngUfh  Grammal^ 
and  many  other  ftibje(5ls  will  occur  in'  and  confult  it  frequently  whtn  he  is 
reading  hiftory,  or  in  ethics,  or  the  writing.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ' . 

Jaw  of  nature  and  of  nations,  or  the  Thefe  Hints,  which  were  drawn  upi 
civil  law.  A  qu^Hon  may  be  fettled  by  Lord  Kinnoul,  were  read  by  hint 
on  any  capital  point  and  difculTcd.  to  Lord  PrefRlent  and  Mr  Solicitor 
The  utility  of  this  cxercife  is  obvi-  Dimdas,  and  approved  by  them  ;  and 
OuS :  it  will  digeft,  arrange,  and  fix  they  join  with  l.ord  Kinnoul  in  re* 
in  his  memory  what  he  reads ;  it  will  commending  earnelHy  to  Mr  Hope 
teach  and  habituate  him  to  methodize  a  particular  attention  to  his  elocution, 
his  thoughts,  and  will  improve  his  and  to  the  excrcilc  of  writing  Englifh 
Rile.  upon  the  fubjedl  of  his  lludies.  ' 

Every  man  by  ufe  will  form  a  ftile  'Fhe  plan  for  Mr  Hojrc’s  lludy  of 
for  himfelf,  and  Aerefore  great  atten*  civil  law  was  diAitcd  by  Mr  Solicitoe 
don  and  care  is  neceffary  in  the  be-  Dundas. 


Letter  adJriffed  t/>  the  Author  of  The  Michocofm, 

SIR, 

The  perfon  who  has  now  the  ho-  formerly,  a  refledion  on  his  horfeman* 
nour  to  addrefs  you  is  a  mem-  Ihip,  but  on  his  perfonal  courage,  and 
ber  6f  a  community  who,  by  the  cour-  even  his  perfonal  exiflcnce. 
tefy  of  England,  Ure  like  the  Raccals  I,  Sir,  am  a  weaver ;  T  feel  for  the 
«tf  Turky,  colledtively  involved  in  the  injured  dignity  of  my  profefHon  ;  and 
mod  iodiferiminate  ridicule,  the  mod  fince,  Aanks  to  my  own  genius,  and 
comprehenfive  contempt :  I  fay  collec-  two  years  and  an  half  of  education  at 
tively.  Sir,  becaufc  individually  we  are  an  academy  on  Tower-hill,  I  have  a 
allowed  to  have  no  exidence ;  the  wick-  very  decent  acquaintance  with  the  clafi 
ed  waggery  of  the  world,  judging  nine  fics  ;  that  is,  I  know.tlicm  all  by  name, 
weavers  and  nine  tailors  requifite  to  and  can  tell  Greek  when  I  fee  it,  any 
the  formation  of  one  man.  Yes,  Sir,  day  in  the  week  ;  and  fince,  as  far  as 
to  fo  high  a  pitch  have  Acy  carried  Shakefpeare’s  plays  and  all  the  monA* 
the  Afrefpeft  in  which  thefe  profefTions  ly  magazines  go,  I  have  a  very  pretty 
arc  held,  that,  in  Ae  eyes  of  “  the  fhare  of  Englifh  book  learning  :  from 
many,”  (as  Ae  poet  calls  Acm)  to  thefe  confidcrations.  Sir,  I  think  my* 
addrefs  a  man  by  Ae  appellation  either  felf  qualified  to  contend,  not  fur  tlie 
of  lueaver  or  tailor ,  implies  QOt  only,  as  utility  and  refpe^.'Ubility  only,  but  ibr 


Tiighity  of  the  Art  of  Weaving  affertei. 


Ae  honour  of  the  arf  of  weaving. 
Tailoring,  as  it  is  fecondary  to  wea¬ 
ving,  will  <of  courfe '  partake  of  the 
huits  of  my  labours  ;  as,  in  aflerting 
the  dignity  of  the  one,  1  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  other. 

To  this  end.  Sir,  I  (hall  not 'appeal 
to  the  candour  of  my  readers,  but  (hall 
provoke  their  judgment ;  1  (hall  not 
folicit  their  indulgence,  but,  by  the 
force  of  dcmonllration,  will  claim  their 
a^ent  to  my  Opinion. 

Poetry,  Sir,  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  the  (irll  and  nobleft  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  ;  infomuch,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  critics  that  an  epic  poem  is 
the  greated  work  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  bringing  to  perfection.  If 
then  I  can  prove  that  the  art  of  wea¬ 
ving  is,  in  any  degree,  analogous  to 
the  art  of  poetry  ;  if  this  analogy  has 
been  allowed  by  the  whole  tribe  of 
Clitics,  fo  far  that,  in  fpcaking  of  the 
latter,  they  have  ufed  the  terms  of  the 
former,  and  have  pulTed  judgment  on 
the  works  of  the  poet  in  the  language 
of  the  manufacturer  ;  nay,  if  Poetry 
herfclf  has  condefeended  to  imitate  the 
expredions,  and  to  adopt  the  technical 
terms,  into  Her  own  vocabulary  ;  then 
Way  I  furely  hojje  that  the  fanCtion  of 
criticifm  may  challenge  the  reipeCt  and 
the  fla^itcry  of  poetry  (for  imitation  is 
the  highell  degree  of  flattery)  may 
claim  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

Fird,  then,  witli  regard  to  criticifm. 
To  fclcCt  a  few  examples  from  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others,  are  we  not  entertain¬ 
ed,  in  the  works  of  Longinus  and  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  with  deIcClable 
dilTertations  on  the  weaving  of  plots, 
and  the  interweaving  of  epilodes  ?  Are 
we  not  continually  informed  that  the 
author  unravels  the  web  of  his  intrigue, 
or  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narration  i 
Bclides  thefe,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  great 
etymologill,  has  alTured  me,  that  bom- 
bad  andbombafin  originally  fpring  from 
the  fame  root ;  and  fudiao,  every  body 
knows,  is  a  term  applied  indifferently 
to  paffages  in  poetry,  or  materials  fur 
a  pair  of  brcecltes.  Ho  funilor  is  coa- 


(idered  the  (kill  emptoj^d  In  the  tex< 
ture  of  an  epic  poem  and.  a  piece  of 
broad  cloth  ;  fo  parallel  the  qnalifica- 
tions  requifitc  to  throw  the  (huttle  and 
guide  the  pen. 

I  W3ts  not  a  little  pleafed  the  other 
day  to  find,  in  the  critique  of  one  of 
the  mod  eminent  writers  of  the  prefonc 
day,  the  works  of  »  fovourite  poet  ftj- 
led  a  t/fue.  An  idea  then  occun^ 
to  me,  fuggeded  perhsps  by  my  parti¬ 
ality  for  my  profelRon,  which  1  am 
not  withoot  lome  faint  hope  of  one 
day  feeing  accompKlhed.  .  ^ 

By  a  little  labour  and  ingenuity  it 
might  furely  be  dilcovcred  that  the 
works  of  dilfcrcnt  authors  bear  a  con- 
fiderable  affinity  (like  tliis  ofthe  tiffue)- 
to  the  different  produCfions  of  the  loom. 
Thus,  to  enumerate  a  few  indancet, 
without  any  regard  to  chronological 
order,  might  not  the  flowery  fraooth- 
nefs  of  Pope  be  iqitly  enough  compa¬ 
red  to  flowered  fattin  I  Might  not  the 
compodtions  of  all  the  poeu  laureate, 
ancient  and  modem,  be  very  properly 
termed  princes  duff?  And  who  would 
difpute  the  title  of  Homer  to  everlad- 
ing  ?  Fur  Shakefpeare,  indeed,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  for  a  comparifon,  unlefs  1 
(hould  liken  him  to  thofe  (hot  (ilks 
which  vary  the  brightnefs  of  their  hues 
into  a  multitude  of  different  lights  and 
(hades.  And,  would  orthography  al¬ 
low  of  the  pun,  I  might  fay  that  tiiere 
arc  few  poets  but  would  lx  proud  t^ 
be  thought  worthy  of  the  green  bays.' 

For  proof  of  the  ufe  which  poetry 
makes  of  the  weaver’s  diClionary,  vid^ 
ten  tlioufand  odes  on  Spring,  where 
you  may  catch  the  fragrance  ot.  the 
damafk  rofe ;  liden  to  the  rudliii|g  of 
the  lilken  foliage  ;  or  lie  extended, 
with  a  lidlefs  languor,  pillowing  your 
head  upon  the  velvet  mead ;  to  fay 
nothing  of  nature’s  loom,  which  is  fet 
to  work  regularly  on  the  fird  of  May, 
to  weave  variegated  carpets  for  the 
lawns  and  landfcapes.  Now,  Sir,  thefe 
fimilitudes,  though  very  pretty  and  ve¬ 
ry  a-propiSt  I  own  I  am  not  peifedly 
fausiicd  with.  Genoel'c  certain- 


14^  "  Ori^nal  L  filer t' 

If  excel  us  ih  the  article  of  Tclvets  ;  paftures  of  pdplfn,  ‘downs  of  dic-iitj^ 
iud  French  filks  are  by  many  people  rallies  of  velverct,  and  meadows  o( 
fiu-  ^ferred  for  elegance  to  any  of  Manchefier.  How  glorioully  novel 
^gUfh  manufaiSfure,  I  appeal  then  would  this  be  !  how  patriotically  poe> 
to' jou,  Sir,  if  thefe  alluGons  would  tical  an  innovation  !  which  nothiog 
Mt  be  much  more  delightful  to  Bri-  but  bigotted  prejudice  could  objeA  to^ 
tifh  ears  if  they  tended  to  promote  nothing  but  difaffeclion  to  the  interelli 
focb  manufadfures  as  are  more  pecu-  of  the  country  could  difapprove. 
liarly  out  own.  The  Georgies  of  Vir-  Ev:ufe  me,  Sir,  if  I  Itavc  detained 

ml,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  have  been  you  beyond  the  ufual  limits  of  a  lettef 
nfpe^bed  by  fome  people  to  have  been  on  a  fubjeit  in  w'Uich  I  am  fo  deeply 
written  with  a  political  as  well  as  poeti-  interefted.  Pardon,  Sir,  the  partiality 
cal  view  ;  for  the  puqwfe  of  converting  of  an  old  man  to  the  profelTion  of  his 
the  vidlorions  fpirits  of  the  Roman  foU  youth :  and,  O  !  Sir,  may  your  p^)ec 
diery  from  the  love  of  war,  and  the  fc>  be  the  means  of  refeuing  from  unme* 
verity  of(nilkaryhardfhips,to  the  mild*  rited  ridioule  and  illiberal  contempt 
•r  occupations  of  peace,  and  the  more  an  ait  which  has  added  a  clearncl* 
profitable  employments  of  agriculture,  and  a  poliih  to  the  remarks  of  criti*. 
Surely  equally  fuccefsful  would  the  cifm,  and  has  clothed  the  conceptiont 
cadcavouTS  of  our  poets  if  they  would  of  jioetry  in  the  language  of  metaphor; 
boldly  extirpate  from  their  writings  an  art  inferior  to  none  but  thofe  which 
every  fpedes  of  foreign  manufaifturc,  have  fo  frequently  and  fo  fuccefsfully 
and  adopt  in  their  Head  materials  from  borrowed  its  aflifiance  ;  nor  even~ta 
the  prolific  looms  of  their  country*  them,'unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  that 
men.  Surely  v/e  have  a  variety  whidi  which  provides  the  ncccfiary  raiment 
would  fuit  all  fubjeds  and  all  deferip  for  the  body  (liuuld  yield  tp  thufe 
Irnas ;  nor  do  I  defpair,  if  this  letter  which  are  but  the  fuurces  of  amufe* 
has  the  defired  eSed,  but  I  fhall  pre*  meat  to  the  mind, 
fomiy  fee  landfcapes  beautifully  diver*  I  am.  Sir, 

fified  with  (all  due  deference  being  Yours,  &c. 

paid  to  alliteration)  plains  of  plufh,  H.  Homes ruN, 


menctoned 


XUM 


ff'TJr  Arbcthnoi,  Sterne, 


U* 


Mcneioned  att  the  daye  aboTe  faide ;  or 
^en,  or  uppon  Fryday  next  follow* 
jnge,  to  Ihew  caufc  why  you  refufe  or 

Lettfts  from  Dr  Arbuthnoi  to  Mr 
Watkins. 

Lovdon,  Sept,  jc,  T711. 

PRIOR  has  had  a  narrow  efcape 
by  dying ;  for,  if  he  had  lived, 
lie  had  married  a  brimftone  bitch,  one 
Bcfly  Cox,  that  keejis  an  aichoufe  in 
Long  Acre.  Her  hulband  died  about 
a  inonth  ago,  and  Prior  has  left  his 
eftate  between  his  fervant  Jonathan 
Drift  and  Befly  Cox.  Lewis  got 
diunk  with  punch  with  Bcfi  night  be* 
fore  lift.  I?on’t  fay  where  you  had 
this  news  of  Prior.  I  hojic  all  niy 
Miflrcft’s  minillers  will  no*  behave 
thcmfelves  fo. 

London,  OA.  Jo,  lyai. 
THERE  is  great  care  taken,  now 
it  is  too  late,  to  keep  Prior’s  will 
iecret,  for  it  is  thought  not  to  be  too 
reputable  for  Lord  Harley  to  execute 
this  will.  Be  ib  kind  as  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  tvhence  you  bad  your  intelli* 
gettce.  We  are  to  have  a  bowl  of 
punch  at  Bcfly  Cox’s.  She  would 
fain  have  put  it  upon  Lewis  that  fhe 
was  his  Emma  ;  fhe  owned,  Flanders 
Jane  was  his  fCloe.  I  km>w  no  fc- 
carity  from  thele  dotages  in  bachelors, 
but  to  repent  of  their  mif-fpent  time, 
and  marry  with  ail  fpeed.  Pray  tell 
your  felloW'travellet  fo. 

Letter!  of  Mr  Lawrence  Sterne. 

Cox-wotdd,  July  17,  17.^4. 

An  D  fo  you  have  been  at  the 
fears  of  the  learned.  If  I  could 


dirr^on,  and  that  Ihewed  hi«  faiifbi 
for  1  was  bom  to  travel  out  of  tho 
common  road,  and  to  get  afidc  frotnthA 
highway  path ;  and  he  had  fenfe  enowgil 
to  fee  it,  aitd  not  to  trouble  me  witll 
trammels.  1  was  neither  nud«  to  bO 
a  t’mill-horfe,  nor  a  fore~he>rfei  in  Ill0ft« 
i  was  not  nuide  to  go  in  a  team^  Uit 
to  amble  along  as  I  I’ked ;  and  fi»  that 
I  do  not  kick,  or  f^afh,  ot  run  amt 
any  one,  who,  in  the  name  of 
mon  fenfe,  has  a  right  to  ^ntermpt 
me  ? — Let  the  good  folks  laagr;  if  they 
will,  and  much  good  may  it  do  diein. 
Indeed,  I  am  perfuaded,  and  I  tbrnk 
I  could  prove,  nay,  artd  I  wonld  dn 
it,  if  1  were  writing  a  bock  infkad  ai 
a  letter,  the  truth  of  what  I  once  toki 
a  very  great  (lattlinan,  orator,  poTitt* 
cran,  and  as  much  more  at  you  pleafe 
—-that  every  time  a  man  fmihs—^mui 
more  fo  nuhen  he  taught— it  adds  fimf 
thing  to  the  fragment  «f  life. 

But  the  flaying  five  days  atCam* 
bridge  does  not  come  within  the  im¬ 
mediate  reach  of  ray  crazy  compre* 
henfion,  and  you  might  have  employ*^ 
ed  your  time  much,  much  better,  in 
urging  your  racttlefortie  tits  towards 
Coxwould. 

I  may  fuppofe  that  you  have  been 
picking  a  hole  in  the  fkirts  of  Gibb's 
cumbrous  architeflure,  or  mcafaring 
the  facade  of  Trinity  College  library, 
or  peering  about  the  Gothic  perfec¬ 
tions  of  King’s  College  chapel,  ort, 
which  was  doing  a  better  thing,  lip¬ 
ping  tea  and  talking  fentimentally  with 
Mifs  Cookes,  or  diflurbing  Mr  Gray 
with  one  of  your  cnthufiaffie  vifit^— * 
I  fay  diflurbing  him,  for  vntb  aH  ybur 
own  agreeablcnefs,  and  all  ypnr  ad- 
miration  of  him,  he  would  rather  hath . 


have  guefled  at  fuch  an  intention,  I 
would  have  contrived  that  fomething 
in  an  epiflolary  fhape  ihould  have  met 
you  there,  with  half  a  dozen  lines  re¬ 
commending  you  to  the  care  of  the 
M after  of  ^  Jefut. — He  tvas  my  tutor 
when  I  was  at  college,  and  a  very 
good  kind  of  nun.  He  ufed  to  let  me 
ht^  loy  way  when  J  was  under  his 


your  room  than  your  company.  But 
mark  me,  I  do  not  fay  diis  to  bis  glo¬ 
ry,  but  to  his  fhame  ;  for  I  would  be 
content  with  any  room,  fo  1  had  your 
company. 

But  tell  me,  I  belecch  you,  what 
you  Ho  with  Scroef  all  this  time  i  The 
looking  at  the  heavy  walls  t>f  mnesing 
of  colleges,  and  gating  at  the  raeuMy 
pi£lurea 
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pidures  of  their  founders,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  his  way^  nor  did  he  wander 
where  I  have  whilom  wandered,  on 
C^’s  all-verdant  banks  with  willows 
crowned,  and  call  the  ‘Mufe  :  alas  ! 
he’d  rather  call  a^  waiter — and  how 
fuch  a  milkibp  as  you  could  travel — I 
mean  be  fufiered  to  travel,  two  leagues 
in  the  lame  chaife  with  him,  I  know 
not — but  from  that  admirable  and  kind 
pliability  of  fpirit  which  you  pofTcfs 
whenev^  you  pleafe ;  but  which  you 
do  not  Sways  pleafe  to  polTefs.  I  do 
not  mean  that  a  man  flmuld  wear  a 
court-drefs  when  he  is  going  to  a  pup- 
pet-(bow  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
keep  the  beft  fuit  of  embroidery  for 
thole  only  whom  he  loves,  tho’  there 
is  fomething  noble  in  it,  will  never 
do.  The  world,  my  dear  friend,  will 
not  let  it  do.  For  while  diere  are 
fuch  qualities  in  the  hunun  mind  as 
ingratitude  and  duplicity,  limited  con¬ 
fidence  and  this  patriutilm  of  friend- 
Ihip,  which  1  have  heard  you  rave  and 
rant  about,  is  a  very  dangerous  bufi* 
Ojfs. 

I  could  preach  a  fermon  on  the  fub- 
jed — to  lay  the  truth,  I  am  got  as 
grave  as  if  I  were  in  my  pulpit.  Thus 
are  the  projefts  of  this  life  dellroyed. 
ViHten  I  took  up  my  pen,  my  humour 
was  gay,  frilky,  and  fancif  ul — and  now 
I  am  Aiding  into  all  the  fee-faw  gra¬ 
vity  of  folemn  councils.  I  want  no¬ 
thing  but  an  afs  to  look  over  my  pales, 
and  1a  u^  ;^braying  to  keep  me  in 
countenance. 

Leaye,  leave  your  Lincolnfhire  feats, 
and  come  to  my  dale  ;  Scroop,  I  know, 
it  heartily  tired  of  you.  Befides,  I 
want  a  nurfe,  for  I  am  nut  quite  well, 
and  have  taken  to  milk-coffee.  Re¬ 
member  me,  however,  to  him  kindly, 
and  to  yourfelf  cordially,  for 

1  am  yours,  moR  truly, 

^  L.,  Sterne. 


cally: — now  I  fhould  like  to  kno* 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  difurdai 
which  you  call  Claflicality  ;  if  it  con, 
fills  in  a  rage  to  converfe  on  ancieat. 
fubjeils  in  a  modern  manner;  or  on 
modern  fubjeifls  in  an  ancient  one ;  ot 
are  you  both  out  of , your  fenfes,  and 
do  you  fancy  yourfelves  with  Virgil 
and  Horace  at  Sinuella,  or  with  Tull^ 
and  Atticus  at  Tufculuni  ?  Oh  hour 
it  would  delight  me  to  peep  at  yoq 
from  behind  a  laurel  bufh,  and  fee  yon 
furrounded  with  columns  and  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  dome,  quaffing  the  extrad  of 
a  Chinefe  weed,  and  talking  of  men 
who  iMalled  the  infpiration  of  the 
Falernian  grape ! 

What  a  couple  of  vapi'l,  inert  beings 
you  mud  be : — I  fhould  really  give 
you  for  lod,  ifitwere  not  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  I  have,  in  the  re-invigorating 
powers  of  my  fociety,  to  which  yon 
mud  now  have  imme^ate  rccourfe,  if 
you  wifh  for  a  relloration.  Make 
had  then,  my  good  friend,  and  feek 
the  aid  of  your  phyfician  ere  it  be  too 
late. 

You  know  not  the  intered  I  taktf 
in  your  welfare.  Have  I  not  ordered 
all  the  linen  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
prefs,  and  re-wafhed  before  it  was 
dirty,  tliat  you  may  have  a  clean  table¬ 
cloth  every  day,  with  a  napkin  Into 
the  bargain  ?  And  have  I  not  order¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  wind-mill,  that  makes 
my  head  ach  again  with  its  clatter, 
to  be  placed  in  my  fine  cherry-tree, 
that  the  fruit  may  be  prefcrvcd  from 
the  birds  to  furnilh  you  a  defert? 
And  do  you  not  know  that  you  will 
have  curds  and  cream  for  your  dip¬ 
per  ?  Think  on  thefe  things,  and  1a 
Scroop ’go  to  Lincoln  feflions  by  liinv 
felf,  and  talk  claffically  with  country 
judices.  In  the  mean  time  we  will 
philofophizc  and  fentimentalizc : — the 
lafl  word  is  a  bright  invention  of  tlie 
moment  in  which  It  was  written,  for 


-  To  W.  C.  Efq^  yours  or  Dr  Johnfon’s  fervice,— and 

CoxwouU,  Aug.  r,  1^64.  you  (hall  fit  ip  my  lludy  and  take  » 
,  AND  fo  you  fit  in  Scroop’s  tem-  peep  into  the  world  as  into  a  fliow- 
pie  sad  drink  tea,  and  converfe  cladi-  box,  and  amule  yourfelf*  as  I  prefent 

thd 


^^hires  of  it  to  your  imagination. 
Tfhus  will  I  teach  you  to  laugh  at  its 
folli«»  to  pity  its  errors,  and  defpife 
its  injtillice  ; — and  1  Avill  introduce 
you,  among  the  rcll,  to  lome  tender- 
hcaited  damfcl,  on  whofe  cheek  fomc 
bitter  affliction  has  placed  a  tear; — and, 
having  heard  her  llory,  you  (hall  take 
a  white  handkerchief  from  your  pocket 
to  wipe  the  moillurc  from  her  eyes, 
and  from  your  own  : — and  then  you 
(hall  go  to  bed,  not  to  the  damfel,  but 
with  an  heart  confeious  of  thofe  fen- 
timents,  and  jroirelied  of  thofe  feeiings, 
which  will  give  foftnels  to  your  jiillow, 


fwcetnefs  to  your  flumbers,  and  glad, 
nefs  to  your  waking  moments.  You 
(hall  fit  in  my  porch,  and  laugh  at  At* 
tic  vcltibules.  1  love  the  dailies  as 
well  as  any  man  ought  to  love  them, 
but  among  all'  dieir  fine  vetfes,  their 
moil  enthuiiallic  admirer  would  not 
be  able  to  tind  me  half  a  doacn  llorles 
that  have  any  Icntiraent  in  them,— > 
and  fo  much  for  that. 

If  you  don't  come  (bon  I  (hall  fet 
about  another  volume  of  Triltoun  with* 


out  you. 


Your's  truly, 

L.  Stkrnb. 


Zohar. — yin  Enjlctn  Tale,  By  WIcland. 


IN’  the  infancy  of  the  world  mankind 
knew  no  other  refrraints  than  thofe 
unpofrd  hy  nature.  No  throne  was  c- 
rraed  on  the  ruins  of  libertv,  and  men 
had  not  learnt,  like  the  br-alts,  to  heud 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  men.  Each 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  fpot  that  moil 
pleait^  him,  without  fear  of  Ireing  dif* 
turlxtl,  and  the  earth  befrowed  on  him 
her  fruits  with  liberality,  which  he  did 
not  ahufe.  In  thofe  happy  times  lived 
'/oliar,  on  wh«>m  Fortune  was  prodigal 
of  her  gifts.  She  had  placed  him  uot  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  a 
country  adorned  with  uuceafing  vertlure, 
where  a  tlioufand  rivulets  winded  thro' 
flowery  vallies  and  meadows  covered 
witli  flocks.  He  polTrlTed  whole  frwefts 
of  palm-trees,  be  enjoyed  a  numerous 
koufehold,  and  all  the  treafures  of  fiin- 
plicity.  It  is  eafy  to  c<inceive  how  great 
might  have  been  his  felicity,  fur  no  man 
on  earth  will  be  unfatisfred  with  his  lot, 
provided  he  Hilcns  to  the  voice  of  his 
Internal  inftni<5Ior.  To  Ik;  happy,  the 
wile  hare  no  occalion  fur  the  abundance 
of  Zohar.  Though  this  young  man 
had  received  from  nature  a  benevolent 
heart  and  a  rhearful  mind,  yet  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  unreftrained  youth  foon  made 
him  (^uit  the  path  of  reclitude,  le«l  him 
into  innumerable  errors,  and  infpin-d 
him  with  hinumerable  extravagant  d«:- 
fircs.  He  found  nothing  but  tedtous  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  happy  Hate  he  enjoyed. 
New  wifhes  and  new  defires  fuccceded 
to  thofe  he  had  but  juft  formed,  and  thefe 
itr  their  turn  gave  pl^e  to  other*  in  per- 
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petnal  fueceftion.  W'hat  was  to  be  done 
m  fuch  a  cafe  1  Notwithftandiiig  the  rich* 
es  of  nature,  (he  is  always  too  poor  to 
fatisfy  the  defires  of  the  unreafoiuble. 
But  (iifguft  itfelf,  by  leading  them  to  re* 
flerflinn,  often  free*  them  from  the  mi* 
ferv  of  ceafelefg  craving. 

One  day,  as  Zohar,  tired  with  vain 
wiftics,  had  funk  to  (leep,  a  lively  dream 
continued  the  train  of  his  ideas.  Fimaz, 
the  fpirit  t%  whom  the  king  of  the  Genii 
has  fubjefted  our  globe,  undertook  to 
cure  this  young  man  of  his  delufton. 

Zohar  thought  hiinfelf  placed  on  the 
fummit  of  a  iiiountaiii,  m>m  whence, 
reclined  at  the  foot  of  a  cedar,  he  fur* 
veyed  the  pofTeirioiis  of  his  aiVcefturs  ex* 
tended  far  and  wide.  But,  inftend  of 
viewing  them  with  pte.ifure,  he  broke 
forth  at  the  fight  into  bitter  complaints. 
The  meads  were  enamelled  with  (towers, 
the  rivTilets  niumiured  through  the  palm 
trees,  the  hills  were  white  with  (hecp, 
and  (hone  like  the  marble  of  Paros ;  but 
they  (hone  not  for  Zohar. 

Affaulted  by  a  thoufand  different  de- 
fires,  he  was  wandering  with  uncertain 
ftrp,  when  his  eyes  were  fuddcniy  lUz- 
zled  by  a  light  of  unufual  fpiendor.  A 
cloud  of  gold  and  azure  defeended  from 
the  flty  diffufmg  around  the  mod  grate* 
ful  fragrance.  On  this  chnid  was  fcated 
a  cdeltlal  figure,  whofe  look  and  gra- 
cions  frnile  prevented  the  difquict  which 
his  appearance  might  have  created.  It 
was  the  friendly  Fimaz,  M-ho,  without 
making  hiinfelf  known,  thus fpoke  to  Zr- 
har  i  “  What  m.lauclioJy  vapours  ob- 
feure 
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Zohar.— Eajicrn  Tale. 


fciire  thy  difcontrnted  fve  ?  what  cares 
corrode  thy  heart }  tell  me,  that  1  may 
remove  them.”  Emboldened  by  the 
kindnefs  with  which  the  Genius  addrcl- 
iird  him,  Zohar  thus  replied  t  My  cun* 
cUtiuii  is  hateful  tome;  it  is  unvaried  ; 
the  morning  differs  not  from  the  even- 
inp,  and  every  day  is  like  another.  My 
Wnole  life  feeins  to  me  but  a  moment  te- 
dioufly  lengthened  out.  The  air  1  breathe 
)S  too  thick  ;  the  foreffs  and  the  fields  are 
defiitute  of  attra(5lions.  Even  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Thirza  have  no  channs  for  me 
fmcc  (he  permitted  me  to  emoy  them. 
The  fymmetry  of  her  limbs,  the  ringlets 
of  Axer  hair,  the  ivory  of  her  forehead, 
tier  languilhing  eye,  her  kilTes,  which  1 
oilce  thought  enchanting,  pleale  me  no* 
longer  ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  few  days  finee 
V'e  were  united.  My  heart  feels  an  im- 
xnenle  void,  and  finds  no  where  in  na¬ 
ture  any  thing  that  can  gratify  its  de- 
fires.  O  beneficent  Genius,  for  fuch  you 
appear,  if  you  would  make  me  happy, 
change  this  country,  which  appears  to 
in«  io  faded,  into  a  country  like  that 
which  the  Celeilials  inhabit.  Let  it  con* 
remre  all  the  beauties  which  nature  hath 
difperfed  over  the  univerfe.  Let  every 
thing  confpire  to  flatter  my  fenfes,  and 
let  my  foul  at  laft  be  fatisfied  with  what¬ 
ever  imagination  can  invent  of  beautiful 
or  voluptuous. 

His  laft  words  had  hardly  cfcaped  his 
lips,  when  he  fell  into  a  fwoon  at  the 
feet  of  Firnaz.  At  the  fame  inftant  the 
country  began  to  alTume  a  new  appear¬ 
ance.  Nature  in  filence  confefled  the 
power  of  the  Genius  that  embellllhed 
her.  She  became  beautiful  as  the  Spring 
in  the  fancy  of  a  poet  when  he  dreams 
of  love  ;  when  the  violet,  the  crocus, 
and  the  hyacinth  fpring  under  his  feet, 
and  zephyrs  fan  the  bomm  of  the  nymph 
of  whom  he  is  enamoured.  The  plains 
of  Zohar  were  now  poffefled  of  ail  the 
charms  which  Homer  and  the  Bard  of 
Mantua,  thofe  favourites  of  thc.'mufes, 
adonied  their  deferiptions  of  Ida,  where, 
by  means  of  the  fafeinating  Ceftus,  Juno 
deceived  the  Lord  of  the  thunder.  The 
rryftal  ftreams  that  laved  the  vacant  Ti¬ 
voli,  the  luxurious  groves  of  foft  Tarcn- 
tuin,  the  fragrant  fides  of  the  flowery 
llymettus,  and  thehowers  in  which  V’e- 
nus  and  Adonis  flept  on  beds  of  rofes, 
•were  faint  reprefeittatioiw  of  the  beauties 
that  adorned  this  enchanted  Elyflum. 

Zohar  recovers  from  the  fwcion ;  he 
looks  round,  and  b  aftonilhed.  He  finds 
himfelf  feated  on  a  bed  of  violets ;  the 
;Kphyrs  kife  lus  cheek,  and  waft  to  Lima 


from  a  thoufand  flowers,  the  molf  griff, 
ful  perfumes. 

In  the  enthufiafm,  caufed  by  fuch  a 
fudden  metamorphofis,  he  walks  with 
rapid  pace  thro'  groves  of  orange  trees 
and  myrtles.  Here  the  delicious  ananas, 
there  the  tempting  lotos  invite  hb  rj’e, 
which  knows  not  where  to  reft.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  ear  is  fainted  hv  the  a- 
morous  concert  of  the  birds.  What  ■was 
the  extafy  of  Zohar  1  'I'hus,  after  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  a  tedious  vovage, 
the  Worn  out  failor  is  filled  with  inex- 
prefliblc  delight  when  the  fortunate  Ca¬ 
naries  prefent  themfclves  unexpeiftedly 
to  his  view ;  when  he  fees  from  far  the 
fplendor  of  their  flowery  hills,  and  when 
a  breeze  from  the  laiul  conveys  to  him 
the  aromatic  odour  of  their  woods,  and 
the  harmonious  notes  of  their  winged 
inhabitants.  Zohar  is  in  doubt  whether 
what  he  fees  is  real.  Sometimes  he  b  all 
ear,  fometimes  all  eye,  and  is  loft  in  an 
extafy  of  admiration.  He  was  treading 
•with  uncertain  ftep  the  enchanted  walks 
of  this  new  world,  when  feven  nymphs 
fuddtnlv  appeared  before  him.  They 
looked  like  the  Graces  when  hand  in  hand 
they  dance  on  the  borders  of  Pencus  to 
•xs'elcome  the  return  of  Spring.  As  foon 
as  Zohar  perceived  them,  the  charms  of 
the  landfcajie  faded  in  hb  eyes.  The 
nymphs  fled  from  before  him  to  the 
neighbouring  thickets.  Zohar  purfuet 
them  with  all  the  eagemefs  of  defire, 


nor  does  he  lon^  purfuc  in  vain.  Who 
now  fo  bleft  as  Zohar  ?  The  place  of  hb 


abode,  more  delightful  than  the  valet 
of  Tempe,  or  the  gardens  of  Alcinous, 
fupplies  him  with  plcafures  on  every 
hand.  More  fortunate  than  the  fon  of 
Priam,  his  tranfports  are  not  confined  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  fmglc  Helen.  Seven 
beauties,  adorned  •with  all  the  graces  of 
youth,  allure  him  •with  various  charms, 
and  he  has  no  longer  to  complain  of  the 
tedioufnefs  of  unifunnity. 

Eight  days  were  hardly  fpent  in  this 
dream  of  joy,  when  the  minutes  licgaa 
to  creep  fluggifhly  along.  New  wilhes, 
more  impetuous  tnan  the  preceding,  be¬ 
gan  to  trouble  Zohar  in  the  midft  of  his 
tumultuous  plcafures.  He  tore  himfelf 
from  the  amis  of  hb  nymphs,  and  reti¬ 
red  to  darkfome  (hades  that  he  might 
vent  his  conmlaiiits  to  the  folitary  echo. 

“  Unhappy  Zohar !  cried  he,  when  (halt 
thou  enjoy  fertnity  and  peace  ?  when  will 
thy  ftonny  paflions  be  calm  and  allow 
thee  to  re(t  .>  Is  there  no  punt  felicity  re- 
lerved  for  thee,  but  muft  langxior  infedl 
tby  Ihulcs  and  mingle  with  tby  f^^«  ? , 


ha 
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Zohar.— Et^crn  Tate.  1 45 

IRTiaf  pl^afuw  canft  th9U  hope  for  if  tlif-  tion,  accompanied  by  the  acclamations 

fuftal!ault«thfc  in  the  very  arms  of  love?  of  his  new  fuhjedls.  A  fcle^l  body  of 
have  certainly  millaLcn  the  objetfls  of  de-  old  men  condutfls  the  new  Prince  to  a 
(ire.  I  feel  my  withes  extend  beyond  the  fumptuous  palace.  •Tliither  he  is  follow- 
enjoyments  ci  the  body.  My  lenfes  arc  ed  by  a  troop  of  warriors  who  divide 
OTcrpowtred  and  cloyed.  How  inylori-  themfclves  into  two  bands.  The  bril* 
«U5  IS  it  to  be  thus  buried  in  grofs  grati-  liance  of  their  armour  is  terrible.  The. 
hcations,  and  to  pafs  my  life  like  the  thirft  of  carnage  fnarkles  in  their  eyes, 
brutes  in  indolence  and  inailivity !  I  feel  and  they  feem  to  breathe  nothing  but 
my  wilhes  expand.  I  feel  my  foul  made  war.  The  people,  in  crowds,  from  all 
for  noble  purluits.  I  am  formed  for  places  of  the  city,  come  to  kifj  the  fteps 
treading  the  paths  of  heroes,  and  for  of  the  throne ;  and  innumerable  camels 
mounting  to  the  fummit  of  glory  by  bring,  as  prefents  to  the  new  king,  the 
roads  inacceffible  to  the  voluptuary.  No,  riches  of  his  provinces,  the  gold  of  the 
I  will  no  longer  be  imprifoued  in  a  liow  -  ifles,  and  the  fpices  of  Arabia, 
er  of  myrtle,  in  a  comer  of  the  earth.  The  ears  or  Zohar  were  enchanted 
unheard  of  and  ui^known.  The  fenti-  with  the  warlike  found  of  the  trumpet, 
ment  that  inclines  me  to  honour  and  and  the  neighing  of  the  war-horfe  that 
power  is  an  earned  of  fuccefs,  and  the  fummoned  him  to  the  field.  He  marches 
ardent  courage  that  is  to  raife  me  to  forth,  he  attacks  his  neighbours,  and  de¬ 
fame  mud  no  longer  languidi  in  the  cm-  feats  them.  The  (houts  of  triumph,  and 
braces  of  women.  Ah !  if  Firnaz  would  the  groans  of  the  dying,  are  mufic  to  his 
once  more  be  favourable !  never  till  now  ear.  Proud  of  fuccefs,  the  new  conquer- 
have  I  felt  a  dtfire  that  M-as  worthy  of  or  haitens  to  innundate  another  nation 
myfelf,  or  of  his  approbation.  I  now  fee  with  blood :  and  as  he  runs  from  viilorp 
the  whole  extent  of  my  pad  errors.  Will  to  vidtory,  from  conuued  to  coiujued,  hi 
any  thing  then  remain  for  me  to  wilh  difregarus  every  obhacle.  Already  all 
when  I  lhall  fee  mv  country  as  houndicfs  the  neighbouring  dates  are  made  tribu- 
as  my  de  fires,  and  my  power  the  terror  tare,  the  provinces  arc  ravaged,  the  fo- 
of  my  people?  How  delightful  is  it  to  reds  arc  burnt  and  dedroyed  ;  but  the 
confider  onefclf  as  tl.e  lord  of  mankind,  ambition  of  Zohar  is  not  latisficd.  He 
as  the  god  of  the  earth,  the  arbiter  of  is  tortured  with  the  thought  that  there 
deiUnv,  deciding  with  a  fiiiglc  look  the  dill  exid  people  who  have  not  ei^rien- 
fite  of  princes,  with  one  hand  launching  cedthe  power  of  his  arms.  He  firlt  form- 
the  thunder,  and  with  the  other  dil'pen-  cd  the  wilh,  recorded  of  another  conquer* 
fine  bleffings !  Ah  !  whv  is  fuch  happi*  or  who  lived  long  after  him,  that  Wa- 
nets  with-held  from  me  P*  ven  had  made  oiner  worlds  for  him  to 

\\Tiile  he  was  fpeaking,  an  invifible  fubdue.  Amon^d  the  millions  of  flavea 
arm  lifted  him  up,  and  bor-  him  with  ra-  that  were  vile  enough  to  worlhip  him, 
pidity  thro^  the  air.  He  faw  below  him  he  found  a  few  wife  men,  who,  with 
a  country  of  immenfe  extent,  interfedled  generous  boldnefs,  fummoned  him  back 
with  foreds  of  cedars.  Rivers  like  feas  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  by  propofing 
precipitated  themfelves  from  the  moun-  to  him  a  model  for  Princes  in  the  ex- 
tains,  and  were  didributed  into  number-  ample  of  the  Deity,  who  is  all-powerful 
lefs  canals  running  through  plantations  only  that  he  may  do  good.  Zohar  would 
of  palm  trees.  Zohar  was  druck  with  not  hearken  to  them ;  and  indeed  how 
the  fplendor  of  the  cities  that  rofe  fu-  Ihoiild  wifdom  make  herfelf  be  heard  by 
perbly  in  the  midd  of  thefc  fruitful  him  who  is  deaf  to  the  eloquence  of  tcara 
plains.  “  All  that  thou  feed,  faid  the  and  to  the  cries  of  murdered  innocence^ 
invifible  Genius,  is  thine.”  Zohar  de-  But  the  fall  of  this  hero  was  approach- 
voured  with  his  eyes  the  s'ad  countries  ing.  A  powerful  nation,  who  mr  ages 
of  which  he  was  to  become  the  poiTeflbr.  had  enjoyed  in  peace  the  bledings  of  li- 
His  heart  leaped  for  joy  when,  after  a  *a-  Ixrty,  excited  his  ambition.  Unity  and 
pid  flight,  Fimaz  defeended  to  the  earth,  love  for  their  country  and  for  freedom 
Zohar  found  himfclf  at  once  in  the  midd  made  them  a  nation  of  heroes.  Young 
of  a  folemn  and  refpeAablc  aflVmhly  of  and  old,  without  didin<ftion,  fly  to  arms  ; 
heroes  and  old  men,  who  proclaimt’.l  him  the  julticc  of  their  caufc  and  native  cou- 
their  chief  before  he  couul  recover  from  rage  animate  e^•cre  heart,  and  invigorate 
his  adonilhment.  He  fees  in  an  indant  the  mod  feeble.  They  attack  the  enemy 
a  whole  people  prodrate  at  his  feet.  His  with  a  valour  which  nothing  can  refift.  K- 
head  is  encircled  with  a  diadem,  and  the  very  drokc  is  mortal.  The  barbarians  fall, 
(bued  of  a  trumpet  annomces  his  clcc-  and  thofe  that  efcape  take  reB>ge  in  un- 

T  4  known 
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iocs  the  ^eatneSi  pf  th»«  world  appear  amiable  Tliirza,  whofe  bfauly  unite*  the 
in  niv  eYf!> !  Why  have  I  been  fo  long  varied,  pert'edtion*  of  nature.  Henceforth 


a  ftrangcr  to  the  fublime  tranquillitv  I  1  ihall  coufider  my  own  heart  as  my  pro- 
at  this  moment  «  iijoy  !  O,  Eternal  Wif-  per  empire.  I  (haU  le.arn  to  fuhdue  my 
dom,  guide  my  rteps  by  thy  harmonious  nc.adftrong  will,  and  to  rclilh  thole  pure 
light !  Already  I  fee  the  itiifts  that  en-  joys  that  virtue  and  contentment,  and-z 
vtlo)>ed  thv  attra^Vii-ns  begin  to  diflipate.  grateful  mind,  never  fail  to  bellow. 
With  picaiurc  do  I  return  to  thy  arms,  , 


POETRY. 


A  Danllh  Song. 

BF.STE  Doras!  engit  pige. 

Kronen  for  dct  fmukke  ki'n, 

Som  i  dyJ  ci  har  >lin  lige, 

H'lr  cn  ellkcrs  kixlen  b  'n  1 

Mig  din  dyd  har  giort  til  fang^, 

Og  din  f  >dhed  til  din  trxl ; 

Frihcd  jeg  nu  vil  forglcinme, 

Uaandct  fniager  alt  fur  vel ! 

Hold  mig  Txrdig  til  din  Ixnke, 

Og  min  hxrikcrinde  bliv  ! 

Hiincleii  mig  da  ei  kan  Ikixnk^ 

Sorre  glxdc,  bedre  liv ! 

Kronen  felv  jeg  ci  vil  brtte 
.For  din  f  dc  klxrlighcd; 

Nri,  jeg  glad,  udi  en  bytte. 

Lev'  hoa  Jig  uicd  u  iiuuihed. 

Tranjlation. 

DORA.S  !  dear,  angelic  creature. 

Faired  the  gentle  fair, 

Eiccllence  of  human  nature. 

Hear  a  lover’s  tender  pnty’r  ! 

Me  thy  virtue  hath  rnchantfd ; 

Me  thy  fweetnefs  hath  enthrall’d  : 
Freedom!  tho’  of  thee  I’ve  vaunted^ 

Doras’  (lave  I  muil  be  call’d  ! 

Thou  !  than  whofe  all  worth  is  lelTer, 
.Deem  me  worthy  of  thy  chain  ! 

Doras,  he  my  fweet  poffelTor  ! 

Hcav’ns  !  my  life  how  blifsful  then  ! 

For  thy  love  I’d  give,  with  pleafure. 
Kingdoms,  had  1  fuch  to  give  ; 

And,  with  thee,  beyond  all  moafure 
filefs'd,  in  humble  cottage  live. 

A.  R.  B.  E. 


Verfei  <wntten  by  M  A  R  Y  S  T  U  A  R  T, 
Queen  of  Scotland ; 

On  the  DeatE  of  b<;r  Hujband  FRANCIS  I. 

CE  qui  m’eftoit  plaifant. 

Ore*  oi'  ell  peine  dure. 


Le  jour  le  plus  luifant 
M’eft  nnit  noire  et  ohfeure, 

F.t  n’eft  ricii  fi  exquis 
Qui  de  moy  foil  requis. 

Pour  mon  mal  ellranger, 

Je  ne  ra’arreftc  en  place  ; 

Mais  jen  ay  beauchanger. 

Si  ma  doulcur  ii’cfface  !  ,  . 

Car  mon  pis,  et  non  inirux 
Sout  les  plusdiferts  lieux. 

SI  en  qucique  fejour, 

Soit  en  boison  en  pixV, 

Soit  vers  I’aubc  du  jour, 

Ou  foit  fur  la  vefpree,  ' 
Sans  ceffe  mon  caur  lent 
Le  regret  d’un  abfent. 

Si  parfoit  ver*  le  cieux 
Viens  h  drelTer  ma  vue, 

Le  doux  trait  de  fet  yexx 

Je  voy  en  uiie  nur  ; 
oudain  les  voyt  en  I’ean, 
Comme  dans  fon  tumbeau. 

Si  je  fuis  en  repos, 
Sommcillaut  fur  ma  conche, 
J’oy  qu’il  me  tient  prnpro* 

Je  le  lens  qui  me  touche  : 

En  labcur,  en  recoy, 

Tousjours  eft  pres  de  moy. 

Met*  chanfon  icy  fin 
A  ft  trifte  compUinte 
Dont  fera  le  refrin  | 

Amour  vraye  et  non  feintc, 
Pour  la  f  paration, 

N'aura  diminution  *. 

On  leaving  France. 

By  tie  fame. 

Adieu  plaifant  pay*  de  France, 

O  ma  patrie  la  plus  cheric ! 
Que  a  nourit  ma  jeune  enfance. 
Adieu  France,  adieu  mes  beaux  jours, 
I.a  nef  qui  dejoint  nos  amours, 

N’a  cy  de  moi  que  la  moieti 
Une  part  te  refte,  elle  eft  tieone, 


A  Tranflation  isrequcllcd. 


Je  la  fie  a  ton  ami^e 

Pour  quc  de  I’autre  il  te  fouvlenne. 

7ranJlaiion. 

Farewell,  fwcet  France !  farewell, 
fweet  genial  clinic. 

Where  erft  with  joy  I  paft  my  youthful 
time ! 

To  other  realms  1  go ;  and,  tom  from  you. 
To  peace  and  happineft  muft  bid  adieu  : 
Th’  unfriendly  bark,  that  bears  me  far  a* 
way, 

Conveys  but  part— -the  reft  with  you  mull 
Hay : 

My  grateful  heart  with  you  I  leave  behind! 
And  may  it  ever  keep  me  in  your  miud ! 


Dear  France,  adi^,  thou  dearell  land 
farewell, 

Whofe  nuiiing  care  roy  tenderell  years  can 
teU. 

Adieu  thy  coails— adieu  my  happiell  hours, 
Tho’  bears  the  bark  but  half  of  what  is 
yours, 

J  all  am  thine— «nd  the  belt  part  of  me. 
My  aching  heart,  fliall  ftill  remember  thee  ! 


SONG. 

THF.  filver  rain,  the  pearly  dew. 

The  gales  that  fweep  along  the  mead, 
The  foften’d  rocks  once  forrow  knew. 

And  marbles  have  found  tears  to  ihed  i 
The  lighing  trees  in  ev’ry  grove. 

Have  pity,  if  they  have  not  love. 

Shall  things  inanimate  be  kind. 

And  every  foft  fenfation  know ; 

The  weeping  rain,  and  fighing  wind, 

All,  all,  but  thee,  feme  mercy  (how. 

Ah,  pity,  if  you  fcora  t’  approve. 

Have  pity,  if  thou  hall  not  love.  T. 


V  'Lelbia,  on  her  Sparrow. 

T'^ELL  me  not  of  joy  :  there’s  none 
X  Now  my  little  Sparrow’s  gone  ; 
He,  jull  as  you. 

Would  toy  and  wooe. 

He  would  chirp  and  flatter  me. 

He  would  hang  the  wing  awhile, 

Till  ax  length  he  faw  me  fmile. 

Lord,  how  fuUcn  he  would  be  ? 

He  would  catch  a  crumb,  and  then 
.^^rting  kt  it  goc  agen, 


He  from  my  tip 

Would  rooyllure  lip. 

He  would  from  my  trencher  feed. 

Then  would  hop,  and  then  would  run. 

And  cry  Philip  when  h’  had  done  ; 

O  whofe  heart  can  choofc  but  Weed  f 
O  how  eager  would  he  fight. 

And  ne’er  hurt  though  he  did  bite  ; 

No  morn  did  pafs 
But  on  my  glafs 
He  would  lit,  and  mark,  and  do 
W  hat  I  did  ;  now  ruflic  all 
His  leathers  o’r,  now  let  ’em  fall. 

And  then  llraightway  lleek  them  too. 

W  hence  will  Cupid  get  his  darts 
Feather’d  now  to  pierce  our  hearts; 

A  wound  he  may, 

Not  Love  conveigh, 

Now  this  faithfull  Bird  is  gone, 

O  let  moumfull  Turtles  joyn 
With  loving  Red-brcalls,  and  combine 
To  ling  Dirges  o’er  his  (lone. 

CAHTwaiOHT, 


Ode  ^'Hafez. 

TranJhiUd  bp  Mr  Nott. 

UNLESS  my  fair-one’*  cheek  be  near 
'I’o  tinge  thee  with  fuperior  red, 
How  vain,  O  Rofe,  thy  boalled  bloom  ! 
Unlels,  prime  feufon  of  the  vear, 

'I'hc  grape’s  rich  llreams  be  round  thee 
Ihcd, 

Alike  how  vain  is  thy  perfume  1 
In  Ihriibs  which  fleirt  the  feented  mead. 

Or  garden’s  walk  embroider’d  gay. 

Can  the  fweet  voice  of  joy  be  found 
Unlels,  to  harmonize  the  lhade, 

’The  nightingale’s  lbft>warbled  lay 
Pour  melting  melody  around  } 

Thou  flow’rct  trembling  to  the  gale. 

And  thou,  O  cyprefs  !  waving  flow 
'['hy  green  head  in  the  fummer  air ; 

Say  What  will  all  your  charms  avail. 

If  the  dear  maid,  whofe  blulhes  glow 
Like  living  tulip,  be  not  there  I 

The  nymph  who  temps  with  honied  lip, 
With  cheeks  that  ihame  the  vernal  rofe. 

In  rapture  we  can  ne’er  behold ; 

Unlefs  with  kifles  fond  we  fip 

The  lufeious  balm  that  lip  bellows—— 

Unlefs  our  arms  that  ny.nph  enfold. 

Sweet  is  the  rofe-cmpurpled  bow’r. 

And  fweet  the  juice  dillilling  bright 
in  rills  of  crimfon  from  the  vine  : 

But  are  they  fweet,  or  have  they  pow’r 
'I'o  bathe  the  fenfes  in  delight. 

Where  beauty’s  prelicncc  does  not  fliinr  ? 

Nay, 
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M»y,  let  the  magic  hand  of  art 
The  animated  pidurc  gtace, 
tKth  all  the  hues  it  can  devife  ; 

Yet  thif  no  pleafure  will' impart. 

Without  the  fuul-enchaming  face 
Tindur’d  with  nature’*  purer  dies. 

But  whit’s  thy  life,  O  Hafez  !  fay  ? 

A  coin  that  will  no  value  bear, 

Altho’  by  thee  'tis  priz’d  in  vain 
Not  worthy  to  be  thrown  away 
At  the  rich  banquet  of  thy  fair. 

Where  boundlef*  Ibve,  and  pleafure  reign  !. 


Linej  on  •  Petticoat  nvhieb  bad  httn  bar* 
rowd  to  nuike  a  Mantle ;  in  ’which  to' 
fcrfor.ate  tb*Cbara3€rofiA.3H.\B\.oay, 

TH  O’  now  in  ftately  pride 

Thou  flow’d,  gay  Mantle,  down  aa 
Emp’ror’t  fide ; 

Yet  with  what  nobler  honours  wert  thoa 
grac'd. 

When  fondly  clinging  round  fair  Delia't 
waill; 

A  charm  within  thy  (liken  bond  was  furl’d. 
For  which  thy  prefent  Lord  well  lod  the 
world. 


/rt  Elegy  on  the  Unknown  Author  0/ 
the  ancient  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chace. 

PI  derp  oblivion’s  dreary  gloom 
A  magic  name  at  red  is  laid ; 

The  ruthicfs  rigours  of  the  tomb 
But  half  conceal  the  dately  (hade. 

What  if  the  Mufe’s  earth-bom  name 
To  blazing  fame  ha*  been  denied. 

In  merit’s  unabated  claim 
The  Jofs  is  more  than  half  fupplled. 

Perhaps  misfortune  in  his  youth 
His  rifing  virtues  might  alTail, 

Or  o’er  the  infant  (hield  of  Truth 
I'he  points  of  Envy  might  prevail. 

Or  to  his  rude,  untutor’d  lays, 

Untiiiiely  grand,  fublimely  wild. 

Mute  was  the  voice  of  pubLc  praife, 

W’bich  made  him  more  Misfortune’s 
child. 

Perhaps,  remote  from  hall  or  bower. 

He  wore  his  penfivc  hours  alone. 

Where  Duluefs  lavilh’d  all  her  power, 

And  died  unhonour’d  and  unknown, 

But  now,  from  vulgar  fight  debarr’d 
Genii  fided  his  i^es  keep  ;  — 

Their  fpears  transfix’d  tluir  bound’ries 
guard, 

W’hild  o’er  hia  hallow’d  cell  they  weep. 

Yet  know,  lad  Bard  of  partial  fame. 

Such  dames  thy  numbers  dill  infptre, 
Our  village  youth  oft  afic  thy  name, 

And  of  thy  dory  too  inquire. 

And,  thoughtful  of  thy  forceful  lay. 

Fair  England’s  boad,  and  Scotia’s  pride, 
Now  heap  with  (lain  th’  embattl'd  way, 
'Caind  Gallia  fighting  fide  by  fide. 

And  down  the  live-long  dream  of  time 
Thy  artlefs  theme  (hall  e’er  be  fung 
Throughout  fair  Albion’s  happy  clime. 

In  moving  drains  by  many  a  tongue. 

W.  H.  Kcio. 


BRUNETTA  refufes  my  kils. 

Who  late  was  fo  loving  and  kind. 

Fly,  Zephyr,  and  tell  the  fweet  Mifs,  ' 
Ah  I  tell  her— — ^f’rr  both  of  a  mini. 

If  we’re  left  but  a  moment  alone. 

She  flies  with  impatience  vaoj, 

’Tis  cruel  to  fly,  I  mud  own— — — 

■  -But  't’Mtre  vafilj  more  efoti  to  Jlay,  ‘ 

Scarce  aflt'd  (he  reCgn’d  up  her  charms. 

I  lov’d  her  becau/e  I  bolt  trouble. 

Now  (he  drives  me,  (fweet  nymph !)  from 
her  arras. 

My  love  and  my  tranfports  are  double. 

In  my  arms  (he  would  languKh  and  melt— • 

1  felt  a  dull  kind  of  a  joy  : 

But  -what  vitrt  the  rapturei  I  felt. 

When  firft  fite  began  to  grow  coy  ! 

To  the  charmer  my  mournful  farewell. 

Ye  Echoes  and  Zephyrs,  convey  : 

For  Zcfihjis  and  Ecb-ei  may  tell 
What  /  cannot  fo  civilly  fay. 

Forbid  her  for  Damon  to  mourn  ; 

For  Damon  is  heartily  glad. 

But  fay,  (hould  her  foodnefs  return, 

I  (hall  die,  or  run  off,  or  run  mad. 


T/je  Fair  Moralid. 

AS  late  by  Tbama't  verdant  fide. 

With  folitary,  penfive  air. 

Fair  Chloc  fcarch’d  the  filver  tide. 

With  plcafing  hope  and  patient  care  { 
Forth  as  (he  cad  the  Clken  fly. 

And  mnfing  droll’d  the  bank  along, 
She  thought  no  lid’ning  ear  was  nigh, 
While  thus  (he  tun’d  her  moral  long. 

The  poor,  unhappy,  thoughtlefs  fair. 

Like  the  mute  race,  are  oft  undone; 
Thefe  with  a  gihlrd  fly  we  fnare. 

With  gilded  flatt’ry  thofc  arc  won. 

Carclefs  like  them,  they  frolick  round, 

And  fponivc  tolt  th*  alluring  bait ; 


